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Preface 


Since the beginning of the present century, many significant 
critical studies of the economic, social and political aspects 
of the civilization of the Old South have been made. Thus far, 
however, relatively little similar research has been undertaken 
in the field of religion. Yet, admittedly, religion was one of 
the most prominent features of that civilization. 

One of the central figures of religious life in the ante- 
bellum South was James Henley Thornwell. He probably did more 
than any other person to formulate the distinctive religious con- 
cepts and attitudes of his section. And yet no critical investi- 
gation has been made of the sources and characteristic enphases 
of his ethical and religious thought. This study is a contribution 
in this direction. It seeks to determine the principal concepts 
in his philosophy, ethical theory, theology, ecclesiology, social 
and political philosophy. It also attempts to iudiente the way 
in which Thornwell endeavored essentially to integrate the whole 
of his thought. 

For their friendly interest in and untiring suidance of this 
research, I an indebted to Professor H. Shelton Saith, supervisor 
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of my studies, and to Professor Alban G. Widgery, Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy, Duke University. For their encourage- 
ment in bringing the present work to this conclusion and for 
many tokens of aheie affection, I wish to mention ny parents, Dr. 
and Urs. John A. Garber. It was the generosity of ir. Gurney 
Harriss Kearns in endowing the Kearns Fellowship in American 
Religious Thought which has made this study possible. For his 
kindly personal interest, I am his debtor. 

Ready access to important materials in connection with this 
study has been given me by officials in the libraries of Duke 
University; the University of North Carolina; the University of 
South Carolina; the Library of Congress; the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; the Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, Yontreat, North Carolina; and the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. To all of then, I am deeply 
grateful. 

I express my gratitude also to “iss Belle Glover Thornwell, 
great-great-granddaughter of Dr. Thornwell, to different members 
of that family, and to others who, in one way or another, have 
indicated to me their interest in the subject of this dissertation. 

For personal kindnesses, less directly but just as really 
related to this study, I am sincerely grateful to the following: 
Dr. David H. Seanion; Rev. John H. Marion, Jr., and the staff of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Durhana; Rev. Donald H. Stewart and 
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Mr. F. K. Elder of the Presbyterian Church, Chapel Hill; and Dr. 
and Mrs. Clement Vollmer of Duke University. 
I am indebted to Miss Yargeret Jones for her assistance in 
the preparation of this nanuscript. 
P. Le Ge 
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Chapter I 


I. A Biographical Sketch 


James Henley Thornwell was born on December 9, 1812 on a 
plantation in Marlborough District, South Carolina, the second 
of four children in the family who grew to aa His 
father was the plantetion's over-seer and manager, of English 
ancestry, a man who, aithough he had poorly fortified his fam- 
ily against the exigency of his death, provided well for them 
during his lifetime. His mother came from well-known South 
Carolina Welch Baptist stock. Her hardiness during years of 
privation and the staunchness of her Calvinistic faith had an 
untold influence on James, her first born son. His home for 


the first eight years of his life, although not pretentious, 





4 ‘ 
Materials for Thornwell's biography are largely incorporated 
in B. M. Palmer's The Life and Letters of J. H. Thornwell, D. D., 
LL. D., 1875. Palmer's associations with and admiration for 
fhornwell render his interpretations liable to some suspicion. 
The data he presented is of such a scope, however, to make an 
extensive biographical treatment unnecessary as a part of the 
present study. 
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26 
was definitely cultural in character. 

After the father's death, December 30, 1820, the peer was 
thrown upon the mercies of friends and relatives for a subsist- 
ence. About this time, James received his first formal edu- 
cation in an "old field" school under a first rate classical 
scholar, Peter ERE, Through his teacherts interest in 
young Thornwell's intellectual precosity, two wealthy residents 
of the neighborhood, General James Gillespie, an elderly plan- 
ter, and William H. Robbins, a promising young lawyer of Che- 
raw, agreed to finance the boy's further education. For a per- 
iod Robbins himself was Thornwell's tutor. Later he was sent 
to a private academy in Cheraw to complete his preparation for 
college, 

In January 1830, he entered the junior class at South 
Carolina College (now the University of South Carolina). His 
collegiate training was classical in nature consisting almost 
entirely of courses in Greek and Roman literature and the rudi- 
ments of philosophy. He obtained the reputation of being the 
college's outstanding student debater. Graduating with first 
honors in his class in December 1831, he delivered the Latin 
salutatory address during the commencement exercises. 

The subsidization of his education having been discontin- 
ued, Thornwell remained for e while at the college attempting 


an unprofitable experiment in tutoring. He wished to continue 





2 A 
M. LaBorde, The History of South Carolina College, bp. 347. 
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3« 
his studies in the classics. In the summer of 1832 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the Cheraw academy. He remained in this 
position two years. It was during this period that Thornwell, 
by confession of faith, joined the Presbyterian church. The 
available materials are not adequate for a coherent account of 
his religious development. At thirteen years of age he defen- 
ded his mother's Calvinism against a kinsmants Methodist Arm- 
inianism. When he was seventeen years old, he determined that 
the way for him "to glorify God" was by following the profes- 
sion of a theologian. During his college years his fellow 
students viewed his talents as pointing to the profession of 
law, which his benefactors, Gillespie and Robbins, had urged 
upon him. During the same period he himself expressed a de- 
sire to make a name for himself as a man of letters with no 
other profession. His decision to enter the Presbyterian min- 
istry evidently was made simultaneously with his affiliation 
with that church. Accounts differ as to how Thornwell's st- 
tention was drawn to the Westminster Confession of Faith, but 
that he was led to the Presbyterian church by his study of it 
seems undoubted. 

On December 2, 1833, the Presbytery of Harmony received 


Thornwell as a candidate for the ministry. The following sum- 





3 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 80-81; see also pp. 25, 47, 84, 
93-94, 101. J. Marion Sims, The Story of My Life, p. 107. 
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4. 
mer, with a scholarship, he went to Andover, Massachusetts, to 
begin his seminary education. Finding the professor of lang- 
uages there ill, the New School theology irritating and the 
people of Andover unfriendly, after a brief stay, he removed 
to Harvard. For six weeks he studied there privately in Div- 
inity Hall. Then ill health forced him to return to South 
Carolina. He planned to enter the senior class in the theo- 
logical seminary at Columbia. But as this was a period in 
which the need for ministers was urgent, within a month sfter 
his return, he was licensed by his Presbytery and, in the 
spring of 1835, was ordained and installed as pastor of a new- 
ly organized church at Lancaster. He ministered to this par- 
ish for almost three years and began to take his place in the 
courts of the church. In December 1835, he married the sister 
of his class-mate James H. Witherspoon, Nancy White Wither- 
spoon, She was a grandniece of John Witherspoon, Presbyterian 
minister and president of Princeton college, the only clergy- 
man to sign the Declaration of Independence. 

In January 1838, Thornwell began his duties as a professor 
at South Carolina College, an institution with which he was 
to be associated, with but two short pastoral intervals, for 
eighteen years, For two years he was professor of rhetoric 
and belles lettres, From 1841 to 1851 he was professor of 
Sacred Literature and Evidences of Christianity and chaplain. 
In 1852 he was made president of the college, and he held this 
position until 1856. ¥rom 1856 to his death in 1862, Thorn- 


well was professor of systematic theology at the theological 
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De 
seminary in Columbia. 

Two of his colleagues on the faculty at the college later 
attained national reputations. Francis Lieber, the political 
scientist, was on familiar terms with Thornwell until 1855 
when, as he felt, Thornwell's religious bigotry defeated his 
election to the college's presidency. Joseph LeConte, one of 
South Carolina's famous men of science, recorded in his auto- 
biography that Thornwell was one of those whose society stin- 
ulated his intellectual activity during his residence at the 
a 

The notable scope of Thornwell's accomplishments within the 
brief fifty years of his lifetime is significant. The rather 
startling fashion in which his boyhood ambitions were fulfilled 
is also of biographical interest. He himself confessed that 
from his earliest self-reflection, the ambition to be a man of 
learning had worked like a passion within him. After a dinner- 
party in New York in 1856, Professor George Bancroft of Harvard 
presented Thornwell with a fine copy of Aristotle's works on 
the fly-leaf of which he had inscribed in Latin, "A testimonial 
of regard to the Rev. Dr. J. H. Thornwell, the most learned of 


5 
the learned." His ambition during his college days was that he 





4 

William D. Armes, ed., The Autobiography of Joseph LeConte, 
Pe ivé. T. 5. Perry, Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, DD. 
105, 285, 294. See also V. L. Parrington, The Romantic 
Revolution in America, p. 93. 


5 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 537, 20. 
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Should be a man of letters who should not die unsung like a 


beast in the field. He left the world of scholarly research 


four large volumes of his writings and another of his letters. 


His ambition at the age of seventeen was to be a theologian. 


This ambition defined itself in 1834 at Harvard. "I wish to 


establish a literary character in my native state: for I have 


an 


eye on a Professorship in the Theological Seminary at Col- 


7 
umbia." When he died, it was to his influence that this in- 


stitution owed its <- ati renown more than to the influence 


of 


any other one man. 


II. The Channels through which Thornwell's 
Thought was Influential 


Thornwell's religious thought was most immediately influen- 


tial through his preaching. Although on his journeys to various 


points in the United States as a commissioner to the General 


Assemblies, and on repeated trips through the South and South- 


west, he preached to large congregations, he was not a preacher 


6 





J. B. Adger and J. L. Girardeau, eds., The Collected Writings 
Cited 


of Je He Thornwell, De. D., il. B., 1871-1573. “4 vols. 
hereafter as Collected Writings. B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 94. 


i ; 3 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 120, 47. 


8 
William Childs Robinson, Columbia Theological Seminary and the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, p. 376 
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for the MASSES His language was too academic and his argu- 
ments were too closely knit in Aristotelian logic for that to 
have been true. He wrestled with problems and as the conflict 
grew in intensity, so did his enthusiasm. In one instance when 
he was preaching in Charleston on the Last Judgment, it is re- 
corded that "the whole congregation appeared terror-stricken 
and unconsciously seized the backs of the pews, as when Jona- 
than Edwards preached his memorable sermon on 'tSinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God.'" A young man present on the occasion 
testified that “never was he so frightened in all his veered 
Dr. Addison Alexander, prominent minister of New York City, 
said of one of Thornwell's General Assembly sermons that it was 
“as fine a specimen of Demosthenian eloquence as he had ever 
heard from the pulpit, and that it realized his idea of what 
preaching should Or ag John C. Calhoun in 1843 compared Thorn- 
well to his teacher at Yale, Timothy Dwight, and commented on 
Thornwell'ts thorcugh acquaintance with topics generally famil- 
iar only to statesmen. After having heard Thornwell at South 
Carolina College in 1847, Daniel Webster is reported to have 
said: “Greatest pulpit orator I have ever heard." As a prea- 
cher, though not as a theologian, he was to the South of his 
day what Albert W. Barnes was to the Presbyterian North of that 
day and what Harry Emerson Fosdick is to our time. 





Thomas H. Law in the Centennial Addresses, 1912, p. 16. 


10 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pe. 417. 
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8. 

Thornwell had wide influence through his participation in the 
life and thought of the Presbyterian church. He attended his 
first Synod in 1836 just at the time when the schism between the 
Old School and New Sehool parties was beginning to manifest it- 
self as irrepressible. He attended the General Assembly for the 
first time in 1837 when that schism wes consummated. By the 
time of his next Assembly, in 1845, his reputation had been 
made by his writings. From then until his death he was named 
by his Presbytery a commissioner to elmost half of the Assem- 
blies held during his lifetime. In 1547, then only thirty-four 
years of age, he was elected Moderator of the General Assembly, 
the youngest man ever before or since to hold that high office. 
In all of the Assemblies he attended sfter 1845, hs was a prom- 
inent figure, being named to important committees and commis- 
sions and being invited on several occasions to preach before 
that national body. All of the southern Presbyteriens end many 
of the northern members of thet chureh probably would have 
agreed with Henry Ward Beecher's comment: "By common fame, Dr, 
Thornwell wes the most brilliant minister in the Old School 
Presbyterian Chureh, end the most brilliant debater in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This reputation he early gained and never lost. 
Whenever he was present in the Assembly, he wes always the first 
person pointed out to e wm, 


Although he confessed to Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, his 





il 
First printed in The Independent. {uoted in Jos. M. Wilson 


ed., The Presbyterian Almanec for 1863, pp. 211-ziz. 
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10. 
osophies. Many of these were in the form of book reviews. 
Others concerned current topics of debate in church circles. 
Some of the later ones had important political implications. 
Some were sermons. Excerpts from some of these articles were 
republished by @ number of the religious weekly newspapers in 
the South. 

, The Southern cuerterly Review was established in 1842 under 





the editorship of William Gilmore Simms. During the 1850's, 
through Simms’ friendship with the Virginia tory, Beverley 
Tucker, the journal acquired a political reputation. In 1856, 
when finencially the magazine wes ready to collapse, Thornwell 
assumed its editorship. He issued three numbers, April and 
August, 1856, and February, 1857, before, through lack of pat- 
ronege, the publication came to its undeserved end. In those 
three issues Thornwell hed five articles, -- a review-essay on 
American higher educetion, an essay in memory of his own phil- 
osophy professor, Robert Henry, en essay on Flato’s philosophy, 
@ review-essey on miracles, and a series of brief reviews. 
During his lifetime Thornwell published certein of his criti- 
cal articles and sermons in book form. The one on the validity 
of the Apocryphe, 1844, was his part of a series of articles 
exchanged with e Roman Catholic priest of Charleston on that 


14 
subject. The other, Discourses on Truth, 1855, was a series 





14 

J. H. Thornwell, The Arguments of Romenists from the Infal- 
libility of the Chureh and the Testimony of the Fathers in 
behalf of tl the A Apocrypha Discussed and Refuted, New York: 


Toavitt, | Trow and Company, 1845. 
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“ ll. 
of sermons which he preached at the college chapel. 

It was one of Thornwell's youthful dreams to do something 
concerning what he considered the then deplorable stete of 
Southern literature. In 1836 his Synod hed made him one of a 
committee to investigete the possibilities of establishing a 
southern theological review. In his work noted above he did 
his share toward fulfilling these dreams, and thereby widened 
imseasurably the circle of influence for his own thoucht. 

Not much is known concerning his activities in secular poli- 
ties. Nevertheless the University of South Carolina's histor- 


ian classed him as one of the best politicians of his time. He 








himself admitted consulting with the Governor during the slave- 
trade controversy in the mid-1850's. About the same time, he 
used his influence to the State's advantage in the struggle for 


public schools. He was twice pastor of the Presbyterian church 
16 
in the State's capitol. The influence of some social aspects 


of his religious thought through this channel is worthy of note. 
There are three institutions in the policies of which Thorn- 

well implanted his thought. The University of South Carolina 

honors the name of Thornwell with one of her freshman scholar- 


‘ships and with one of her dormitories. In so far es this uni- 


15 
» Discourses on Truth, New York: Robert 
Carter and brothers, 1855. 


16 
' From May 1839 to January 1841 end from February 1856 to 
September 1861. George Howe, History of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in South Carolina, ii, 661. 
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12. 
versity still emphasizes the classical side of hicher education, 
his spirit is still epperent in it. Colunbie Theclocical Sen- 
inary prides itseif in the fect thet Thornwell’s theolosy and 
polity remein its tradition end its teaching. Although the 
southern Presbyterien church in some respects has departed from 
the idesis which he set for it, in theory send, in part, in pree- 
tise, that denominetion still remains whet it hes been in the 
past, the embodiment of J. H. Thornwell es the Scottish church 
was the embodiment of John Knoz. 

In his posthumous influence, Thornwell's main contributions 
heve come through his Life ané Letters end through his four 
volumes of Coliected Nritings. For many years the letter were 
use@d es coliaters] reedines in theology for seminery students 


in certain of the southern Presbyterien schools of divinity. 


TiI. Thornwell es a Fhilosopher 


Professor Windelband hes written thet the nineteenth century 
in England end on the continent can scercely be considered a 
philesophicei one. The litereture produced wes extensive. The 
period's ultimate significance wes its cereful re-consideration 
of the typicai conceptions end principles of ean eerlier period. 


This is equally true of nineteenth century Americen chilosophy. 





1? 
®. Windelbend, 4 History of Philosophy, pp. 625-624. 
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13. 
Philosophical thought in America during this period followed 
two lines. The one which eventuated in what H. G. Townsend ter- 
med our most distinctive philosophy was largely the result of 
an electic sort of philosophizing by persons who had attained 
their preeminence in other ilaties” This was Emersonian tran- 
scendentalism. By and large this type of thinking as a system 
of philosophy affected only a select few of the New England 


aristocracy. The other line of development was a continuation 





of Scottish common sense reelism which, as Morris R. Cohen ac- 





knowledged, remained, at least until about the opening of the 
twentieth century, the basis of our academic tind 

In philosophy as well as in iaw and literature, our American 
traditions have been predominently British. Chiefly because 
this heritage of British empiricism was so thoroughly woven in- 
to the very fabric of American civilization, German philosophy 
was slow in manifesting itself in our academic life. The prin- 
cipal concepts of German transcendentalism were known outside 
academic circles through the writings of the New England think- 
ers. There was an active center of Hegelian philosophy in St. 
Louis after 1866. But it was not until near the close of the 
nineteenth century that any German philosophy was systemati- 


cally presented in American college class-rooms. 





18 
H. G. Townsend, Philosophical Ideas in the United States, 


Pe De en es 


19 ‘ 
Morris R. Cohen, "On American Philosophy," The New Republic, 
vol. xx (September 3, 1919), p. 149. 
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14. 
It was mainly through the influence of James McCosh at 

Princeton end Noah Porter at Yale during the period following 
} the Civil War thet the American interpretation of Scottish com- 
mon sense realism became widely accepted. Just how much influ- 
ence this type of thought had prior to this time scholarly re- 
search has yet to discover. It is known, however, that this 
influence upon Americen thought was considereble. In 1765S John 
Bitndieniees came from Scotiand to be president of the College 
of New Jersey (Princeton University). A mature thinker at the 
time of his emigration, Witherspoon's philosophical ideas were 
well fixed. "These ideas were the tenets of Scottish realism 
and the common sense school of Zeid and others.” ith the 
force of a commanding personality, Witherspoon, es his biogra- 
pher claimed, firmly implanted “at Princeton its traditional 
and almost officiel philosophical seiseaninca A manuscript set 
of student's notes from the lectures in moral philosophy which 
were delivered by Princeton's president S. S. Smith circa 1806 
reveals that the philosophical tradition established by Wither- 
spoon had been maintained by his ee RE Levi Hedge was 
appointed by Earverd in i810 as Americe's first professor whose 
teaching was devoted entirely to the field of philosophy. He 
taught ~tetephysics and logic elong lines indicated by Seottish 





20 
VY. L. Collins, President ‘itherspoon, ii, 199. 


21 

"Lectures in Moral Philosophy", c. 1806, by President S. S. 
Smith, D. D., of Princeton College. Student's notes. Mss. col- 
lection, Princeton Theological Seminary library, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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22 os 
realism. Francis Wayland, President and Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy at Brown University from 1827 to 
1855, followed Butler in his ethical theory and Reid and Stew- 
art in metaphysics, epistemology, psychology and ethics. In 
1855 Wayland published the first edition of his Moral Science. 
This work passed through many revisions and editions. By 1868, 
137,000 copies of it had been sold. The South gave it a warm 


23 
reception. The American Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, 





carried favorable reviews of Dugald Stewart's The Philosophy 


Ethical Philosophy, (1832; the American edition), and of Rich- 
ard Whately's Elements of Logic, (1837; edition not specified). 
In 1853, The New Englander, New Haven, Connecticut, in a review 


of the American edition of Sir William Hamilton's writings and 





of an appreciation of them by an American, stated: “Hamilton 
has been the great name in English philosophy for about a quer- 
ter of a century, and it is quite amusing to observe what a 


large number of writers have suddenly awoke to a consciousness 





22 
H. G. Townsend, op. cit., p. 101. 


23 
J. 0. Murray, Francis Wayland, pp. 140, 203, 218-219. See 
also William E. Drake, "Higher Education in North Carolina 
before 1860", University of North Carolina Ph. D. thesis. Mss. 
typescript collection, University of North Carolina library, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. pp. 354-355. 
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16. 
24 
of his merit." 
H. G. Townsend in his otherwise admirable work, Philosophical 


Ideas in the United States, made no mention of philosophical 





developments in the South. These develooments are not without 
their significance especially in relation to the influence of 
Seottish realism, The philosophical backeround of the Seotch- 
Irish immigrants who made their way down the Atlentic seeboard 
to settle was as important a contribution to the indigenous 
culture of this area as other elements in their heritage. Prin- 
ceton University with its philosophical tradition of Scottish 
realism was patronized by Southerners in such numbers that, 
until the 1850’s, the institution was considered by North and 
South alike as southern in its syupathies. Graduetes of Prince- 


ton were responsible for ieadership in, and in many cases for 


ra 


—_——- 


the actual founding of, institutions of hisher education in the 
ne The intellectual dominance of the Presbyterian denom- 
ination on the Atlantic seaboard up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century was a part of this erea’s thought life. The 
prevalence of Seotch Fresbyterian theology gave edded prestige 
to Seottish philosophy. nile 


"The men of the South have been men of action end seldom 





24 
Anon., "Literary Notices,” The New Englander, vol. xi, no. 
4 (November, 1853), p. 643. 


25 

The University of North Carolina, the University of Georgia 
- and Davidson College are but a few of those which might be 
mentioned in this connection. 
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17. 

philosophers," so wrote a historian of the South, 
U. B. Phillips, in 1904. More recent research is tending to 
modify this judgment. There must have been others who realized 
that what Calhoun said for South Carolina in the United States 
Senate was also true for their states: "I know that she can 
never be a great State; and that the only distinction to which 
she can aspire must be based on the moral and intellectual ac- 
quirements of her sons, To the development of these, much of 
her attention has been asveeuate The early movement in 
this country for state supported colleges and universities was 
fostered chiefly in the South. The higher type of Northern 
journalism received much support from the South. The general 
level of education may have been lower and information may have 
been less widely disseminated in the South than it was in the 
North, but the Old South did have its philosophical interests 
among the “chosen few." A part of these interests it shared 
with the North in maintaining the academic philosophical tradi- 
tions of this country, Scottish realisn. 

This philosophy is termed realism because it held that data 
given by sense perception and by other modes of knowledge is 
significant of things and of persons as they exist. The phil- 


' osophy is designated common sense realism for it maintained that 





26 

U. B. Phillips, "Conservation and Progress in the Cotton 
Belt," South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. iii, no. 1 (January, 

1904), De 2. 


27 
Quoted by D. D. Wallace, History of South Carolina, iii, 31. 
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awareness of one's own consciousness and of one's own conscience 


gives first principles of knowledge (common sense) which ean no 





more be doubted then cen the reality of the world of whieh sense 


perception treats. ‘the philosophy is described as Scottish for 
it was Scotchmen who gave the system its full exposition for the 
first time and Scotchmen who interested themselves in further 
refining the system, 

(1710-1796), Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of 
Edinburgh, who is scknowledged as the founder of the Scottish 
school of philosophy. The development of his philosophy wes 
lergely a reaction against the skepticism of Hume. It was also 
a reaction against the idealism of Berkeley. Reid's philosoph- 
ical efforts have been interpreted both as "the representative 
of presbyterian Scotlend in its quest for e speculative philo- 
sophy" and as an endeaver to apply to the realm of mind that 
experimental method which had led to discovery in the science 
of al, Hume confessed that his skeptical conclusions 


eonflicted with the ordinary beliefs of men. Reid esceped the 





dilemma by leying stress on these beliefs, claiming that a 


sound philosophy could have no other basis. Reid's ethical 


theory rests upon the euthority of conscience as an intuition 





of right and wrong. So eagerly was this philosophy adopted and 


ere een 


so tenaciously was it maintained that in 1558, almost one hun- 


dred years efter Reid's personal influence in Secotlend, Hamil- 





238 
age Laurie, Scottish Philosophy in its National Development, p 
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19. 
ton's edition of his work was in great demend. In epistem- 
ology and in ontology, Reid is often credited, es by Professor 
Pringle-Pettison, with having given for the Scotch the answer 
= Hume which Kant gave for the biaitegier The mantle of Reid 
fell on Dugald Stewert (1753-1828). His chief accomplishment 
_ wes the influence he possessed over his students, many of whom 
attained prominence. In general Stewart attempted to follow 
Reid as closely es possible. He first introduced into the 
school the conception that however’ much of the ettributes of 
mind and of matter are known, of the essence of either we are 
totelly PETE ay 

One of Stewart's most gifted pupils was his successor in 
the chair of Moral Philosophy at the University of Glascow, 
Thomas Brown (1778-1820). Brown was not noted for his specu- 
lative originality but rather for the literary merit of his 
RB His influence with his students and his published 
writings sided meterially in the spread of Seottish realism. 
| The thinker who, after Stewart, modified Reid's philosophy was 
Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856). Hamilton achieved his philo- 





29 
ibid., pp. 154, 151, 160. 


30 
Ibid., pp. 203, 216, 221, 228. W. R. Sorley, A History of 


English Philosophy, pp. 202, 203. 


ol 
H. Laurie, op. cit., pp. 235, 245. Thomas Brown was one of 
_ Britain's minor poets. 
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20. 
sophical reputetion first by an article in the Edinburgh Review 
of 18629 in which he brilliently attacked his contemporary, the 
French eclectic Victor Cousin, who had advanced the Philosophy 
of the Unconditioned. On the basis of this article, Hamilton 
was elected to the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1836. He remeined in this position until 
his death, The extent of Hamilton's erudition and the fact 
thet during his lifetime he was the only outstanding philosopher 
in Scotlend, gave him e reputation as e philosopher which some 
later critics have doubted whether he Poin ag Hamilton 
reasserted Stewart's position. Knowledge is possible only under 
certain conditions, and even then, knowledge cen only be of at- 
tributes of mind end of matter, not of the essences. ‘Neverthe- 
accepted as productive of date concerning unknown essences. 
Space end time for Hamilton were primary beliefs whicn condition 
ell humen knowledge. Hamilton's student, Henry L. Mansel, known 
chiefly for his Bampton Lectures, The Limits of Religious 


Thought, 1858, and Herbert Spencer in his First Principles, 





1862, are typical of the thinkers who have carried on the epist- 
emological theory enunciatec by Hamilton and by the Scottish 
33 


school. 


32 
Ibid., p. 255. W. R. Sorley, op. cit., pp. 257, 240. Andrew 
Seth, Scottish Philosophy, pp. 193-194. John Veitch, Hamiiton, 
pp. 10-1 . 


33 
H. Laurie, op. cit., pp. 258, 259, 264, 268-269, 278, 289, 29. 
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21. 
James H. Thornwell‘'s first contacts with Scottish realism 
did not come through the American interpretstion which, as hes 
been indicated, was prevalent in the North during his student 
days. His access to Seottish realism was more direct than thet. 
It was not without significance that Thornwell inherited from 
both his parents e fondness for both things and ideas British. 
He spoke with hearty approval of "the sturdy common. sense of 
piebtunhaes® Before he was twelve years of age he had read 
Locke's "Essay on Human Understanding.” Soon afterward, he dis- 
covered the volumes of Dugald Stewert's Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind in the library of his benefactor. The 
reading of this work, he later confessed, gave him the first 
conscious bias to philosophy. Before his entrance into college, 
Thornwell had memorized long passages from Stewart, Jonathan 
Edwerds and John Owen. During his college years, he read writ- 
ings of Berkeley, Hume, Swift, Brown and Sheftesbury, as well 
as Plato, Aristotle and Cicero in the original languages. Short- 
ly after graduation from college, he projected ea review of Sir 
James Mackintosh's View of the Progress of Ethical vailiaeiiaaiie 
The philosophical tradition of South Carolina College had 

been set by its first president, Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, D. D., a 


New England Baptist minister. He had been for ten years presi- 





34 
Collected Writings, iii, 222. 
35 
B. M. Palmer, Op. eit., pPpe 44-45, 63, 66, 72, 75, 95. 
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22. 
dent of Brown University, his alma mater, and for two years 
president of Union College, Schenectady, New York, before coming 
to South Carolina. President Maxcy acquired e reputation as a 
scholer of metaphysics. Little is known of his philosophical 
position other than what can be inferred from the fact that he 
hed had his training in a center of New England Seottish realism 
alk teen the fact that he esteblished e tradition in South Caro- 
lina College for that type of philosophical wees 

Thet tredition was somewhat disturbed by the influence of 
Maxcy’s successor, the colorful Thomas Cooper, M. D. Cooper was 
ean Englishman, Oxford-treined, and an industrial chemist. In- 
terested in social experiments, Cooper, in company with a friend, 
visited Paris for a first-hand observation of the French Revo- 
lution in 1792. Here he wes greeted by Robespierre and other 
zsédétitens it has been conjectured that Cooper wes a member of 
this party. In England he was related both by friendship and 
by marital ties to Joseph Priestley, a Deist and a disciple of 
Bentham in ethical thought. Cooper came to Americe with Priest- 
ley. Locating in Pennsylvania, he took up a political career, 
during the course of which he served two prison terms: one for 
slander of John Adams, President of the United States, and a 
second for conduct in office unbecoming e judge. There followed 
professorships in chemistry at Carlisle (later Dickinson) College 


and at the University of Pennsylvania. The University of New 





3s 
M. LeBorde, op. cit., pp. 108-112. 
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23-6 
York conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. Thomas Jefferson wrote: "Cooper is acknowledged by every 
enlightened man who knows him, to be the greatest man in Amer- 
ica, in the powers of mind, and in acquired information; and 
that, without a single sialic * In 1817 Jefferson had 
Cooper elected to the chair of chemistry in the newly organized 
University of Virginia. Presbyterians of that state under the 
persistent leadership of Dr. John H. Rice succeeded in prevent- 
ing Cooper's installation at Charlottesville on grounds of his 
religious unorthodoxy and intolerence. 
) It was at this point in his career, when he was sixty years 
of age, that Cooper was brought to South Carolina College. 
Within a year he was made president. Shortly thereafter the 
liberality of his religious views became apparent. A member in 
good standing in the Episcopal church at Columbia, he was com- 
monly considered to.hold Socinian or Unitarian esate Later 
he was interpreted as a Deist. The criterion for religion, he 
publicly stated, should be that "laid down by Christ himself, 
'By their fruits shall ye know can In ethical theory, he 


37 
D. Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper, p. 237; see 


also pp. 129, 155, 169, 203, 211-226, 231, 241-242. Cc. F. 
Himes, Life and Times of Judge Thomas Cooper, p. 7.e Me Kelley, 
Additional Chapters on Thomas Cooper, Dp. ie 


38 
J» H. Thornwell, "Memoir of Dr. Henry," Southern Quarterly 
Review, 34 ser., vol. i, no. 1 (April, 1856), De COls 


39 
Thomas Cooper, Address, 1821, p. 4. 
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24. 
tended toward the utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham. He could 
find no excuse for metaphysics. In psychology Cooper, orepos- 
ing a roughly formulated materialism besed upon the premise 
that the brein-mass was adequate to account for 411 mental acti- 
vities, concluded that the hypothesis cf an immeterial soul wes 
unnecessary. He was not altogether friendly to the institution 
of slevery. His political theories which he publicized widely 
have led to his being termed "the father of nullificetion in 
South Ceroline." His intellectual abilities and attainments 
were impressive; his nature, benevolent. So frank and simple 
wes he in his menners that, despite all those elements within 
his thought which tended to make him unpopular in South Carolina 
in the 1820's, the Stete maintained him as president of its col- 
lege. Thornwell admitted that these same qualities led to his 
personal admiration for Cooper. Early in Thornwell's collece 
career a friend in writing to him referred to Cooper as “your 
idol." By ees of Thornwell's college yeers he was so firmly 
convinced of the errors in Cooper's views that, when e resolu- 


tion to support Cooper against the charges brought egeinst him 


en 


publicly was introduced before the senior class, Thornwell led 
t 41 


the movement which defeated the resolution. 


The sntebhaneton with which Thornwell viewed Cooper's philo- 





40 
F. Bancroft, a and the South Carolina Nullification 


Movement, p. 30. . Kelley, op. cit., pp. 38, 39. 


41 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 60, 82. J. H. Thornwell, op. cit,, 
Pp. 200. 
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25. 
sophy led to an appreciation of Robert Henry. Thornwell claimed 
that conversations with this man constituted the main benefit 
he enjoyed in college. Later, he stated: "To him more than to 
any other man. . we are indebted for the direction of our own 
studies, and for whatsoever culture our mind has pebettek:* 

Robert Henry, Charlestonien by birth, wes educeted in England, 
He received a Master of Arts degree from the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1814. His studies in philosophy were pursued under the 
direction of Thomas Brown. Sir William Hemilton wes his fellow- 
student. After a year of European travel and enother of preach- 
ing in a Charleston Calvinistic French church, Henry was elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic et South Cerolina Col- 
lege. This was in 1818. Until 1854 when he wes retired, with 
but a brief interruption, he remained a professor at the college. 
The influence of this man end of his type of philosophy upon the 
traditions of the institution was obviously saeeac 

With the exception of polities, in which field they were 
agreed, Cooper and Henry differed widely from each other. Thom- 
well claimed thet on every point in ethics, philosophy and reli- 


gion, they were poles epart. Henry devoted no little attention 


to metaphysics. In this subject he followed Thomas Brown. He 





42 
J. H. Thornwell, op. cit., p. 190. 5B. M. Palmer, op. cit., 
Pp. 92. 


43 

The article by Thornwell mentioned above contains the most 
extensive biographical treatment of Henry evaileable. The refer- 
ences in M. LaBorde, op. cit., and E. L. Green, The History of 
the University of South Carolina, sre mesger. 
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26. 
criticized points mede both by Reid and by Hamilton. Henry had 
great admiration for Berkeley. He seid, Thornwell reported, 
thet if given the alternative, he would find it easier to main- 
tain the non-existence of matter than the non-existence of mind. 
Although well versed in the Germen language, Henry knew little 
of German philosophy. He thought little of Kant end less of 
Kant’s disciples. 

Henry gave courses in the evidences of Christienity. These, 
Thornwell wrote, were not without their effect in saving the 
faith of men who hed been tempted by the heresy of Cooper. He 
also teught the history of philosophy. He was the first profes- 
sor in the college to give logic e pre-eminent place in the cur- 
riculum. Thornwell geve Henry the credit, thus, for establish- 
ing a tradition in logical thinking for which South Ceroliniens 
later beceme nationally famed. 

In ethics Henry evolved a system of his own in which the dut- 
ies of an ethical sort were regerded as arising out of the soc- 
ial neture of man and of God. Moral truth is discovereble by 
rational processes. Conscience is simply en emotionel sanction 
for morel convictions. 

<> also gave courses in political philosophy. Thornwell gave 
him the distinction of being the first to introduce this subject 
in American collegiate instruction. Henry's igaconnt in this 


44, 
field wes his study et Edinburgh of Adam Smith end Dugald Stewart 





J. H. Thornwell, op. cit., pp. 196, 199, 201, 204-205, 206. 
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27.6 

It wes, then, under the training of a man who had pursued 
his own philosophical studies with the great masters of Seottish 
realism thet Thornwell formuleted his own philosophicel point of 
view. In light of this background, it is not particulerly start 
ling that he should have adopted the position of Seottish real- 
ism in philosophy. Meximilliean LaBorde, Thornwell's colleacue 
in the college, wrote glowingly of his philosophicel abilities. 
"In his philosophy he sympethizes with the school of Reid and 
Stewart, and its ablest end most learned exponent, Sir Willian 
OE gy Thornwell wrote of Jemes MeCosh's The Method of 
Divine Government, "We regard it as one of the first productions 
of OE In 1890 Noeh Porter wrote: Thornwell “published 
many able snd impertent discussions on Philosophical Theology 
end OS His disciple, colleague and successor at the 
theological seminary in Columbia, John L. Girardeau, wrote to 
B. M. Palmer, Thornwell's biogrepher, “You are correct . in as- 
signing him, in the main, to the Scotch School of aiaibiadias ier. 


Judging from the foot-note references to philosophicel works 


in Thornwell's Collected Writings, he possessed e lerge number 





45 
M. LaBorde, op. cit., p. 554. 
46 


Southern Presbyterian Review, vol. v, no. 3 (January, 1851), 
p. 454. 





Nosh Porter, Appendix to Ueberweg's History of Philosophy, 
Amsrican edition, pp. 459, 460. 


48 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 542. 
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28. 
of major works in this field. Among the classical writers rep- 
resented are: Aquinas' Summa, Aristotle (three titles), Bacon’ 
Works, a work in German by Brandis on Aristotle, Plato and Cic- 
ero. Thornwell referred to two German histories of philosophy, 
those of Brucker and of Schwegler. He quoted from Fichte and 
from Schelling without specific reference. He read Kant both 


49 
in translation and in the original. He seems to have known 


relatively few American authors in philosophical subjects. He 


did refer to works by Jasper Adams, president of Charleston 

(South Carclina) College, William Ellery Channing, Jonathan 

Edwards, and James ER He referred to three or four works 
by his contemporary, the French philosopher, Victor Cousin. In 
the main, however, Thornwell'ts philosophical taste ran to works 
by English and Scotch writers. He possessed five sets of Bamp- 
ton Lectures and one set of Boyle Lectures. The foremost works 
of the following well known writers are included among those to 
which Thornwell made reference in his writings: Berkeley, But- 


ler (whose Analogy was termed a masterly treatise), Sir William 


- Hamilton (four titles), Hume ("The skepticism of Mr. Hume and 


the disciples of the same school .. are in fatal contradiction 


51 
to the whole spirit and genius of inductive philosophy." ), 





49 
Ibid., pp» 373. 
50 


Noah Porter, op. cite, pp. 459ff., lists an imposing array 
of philosophical writings by American contemporaries of Thorn- 
well which he might have known. 


51 . _ 
Collected Writings, iii, 261. 
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29. 
Locke, {two titles: Thornvell objected that Locke had over- 
looked the fact that understanding is, and must be, a source 
of ideas to A a John Stuart Mill's Logic ("one of the 
most valuable works which has been published in the present cen- 
sts jy J. D. Morell (two titles), William Paley (two titles), 
Dugald Stewart (Works in seven volumes), Jeremy Taylor (Works in 
ten volumes), William Whewell's Elements of Morality and Richard 
Whately's Elements of Logic. Also mentioned by Thornwell are 
writings by Bentley, Beattie, Coleridge (“we do not regard Col- 
eridge as authority for anything but literery shee se ey, Hott- 
inger, Howe, The North British Review and the Edinburgh Review, 


Simon, Thomas Stanley, James Townley, Warburton, Bishop Wilson 


and Wolfius' Ontologia (the source of quetations from Hobbes). 


IV. Thornwell as a Theologian 
Calvinistic theology in America may be viewed as developing 
along two divergent lines. One of these originated chiefly with 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). By his acceptance of a Serkeleyan- 


ike idealism, Edwards modified the strict Calvinist of New 





sen 


Efigland Puritenism. Further qualifications were offered by Sam~- 





52 
Ibid., iii, 218. 


53 
Southern Presbyterian Review, vol. iv, no. 4 (April, 1851), 
De ° 
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30. 
uel Hopkins (1721-1803), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), and by 
Charles G. Finney (1792-1875). This type of theological 
development has been characteristic of Congregationalism and of 
more liberal Presbyterianism. Calvinism thus modified was 
often referred to during the nineteenth century as the New 
England or New School theology. 

Calvinism as the original English Presbyterian-Furitans 
received it, being more directly derived from the doctrines 
of Augustine and Calvin, was distinguished as Old School. 

Its characteristic emphases were placed upon the sovereignty 
of God and upon the guilt of inherited depravity. Charles 
(1797-1878) and A. A. Hodge (1823-1886) at Princeton seminary, 
Robert J. Breckinridge (1800-1871) at the Danville, Kentucky, 
seminary and James H. Thornwell (1812-1862) were advocates 

of Old School theology. 

In 1801 a part of the Congregational Church and the Pres- 
byterian Church consolidated forces under a Plan of Union 
with a view to the evangelization of the West. The followers 
of Princeton and the 01d School theology became increasingly 
apprehensive | of the Plan of Union. They were convinced that 
theological error was being injeqgped into the Presbyterian 
Church by this association. By means of a conservative atti- 
tude toward slavery the 01d School combined its forces North 
and South. By 1837 its strength in the General Assembly was 


sufficient to demand and receive action whereby New England 


opinions and influences were 
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55 
largely removed from the Presbyterian Church. The following 


year found the New School Presbyterien Church formed into a 
separate orgenizetion. 
There was a certain amount of New School influence in the 


56 
South during the controversy. In general, however, that 





section was as conservative in its theology as it came to be in 
its sociel thought. Karly in its existence through its first 
professors end its first students, the theological seminary at 
Columbia, received influences from the older as well as from 

the newer theological traditions of New Englend. By 1836 the 
Synod of South Caroline end Georgia, patron of the seminary, hed 
become dominated by the Old School party. Thornwell indicated 
in a letter to his wife written during the meeting of thet Synod 
a in 1836 thet the Old School party had determined to push action 
toward excinding New Schoolism ‘and that he would support the 


“movement. In & similar letter, written in 1837 from the meet- 


ing of General Assembly after the excluding action had been 





55 
4ebulon Crocker, The Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church 
in 1837, including a “full view of the recent theological con- 
troversies in New England, New Haven, 1838, p. 294. See also 
4. H. Strong, Systematic Theology, one volume edition of 1912, 
(pp. 44-49. 


56nwe heave New Schoolism in the South -- Congregationelism _— 
New England . .. . There is some talk of e general central S 
od of the South." Letter: John Witherspoon, South Carolina, to 
R. J. Breckinridge, April 15, 1835. Quoted in E. A. Moore, "The 
_Eerly Life of Robert J. Breckinridge, 1800-1845", University of 
Chicago Ph. D. thesis, 1935, p. 49. 


57 
~Williem C. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 19-20. T. S. Perry, 
The Life of Francis Lieber, p. 113. 
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326 
taken, Thornwell expressed his conviction that the New School. 
members were never constitutionally end regulerly a pert of the 
Church end therefore it was no hardship to say ee? 

As fer as the South is concerned, the vopulerity of the con- 
servative Old School theology may be viewed es e part of a ler- 
ger movement of thought. The first four decades of the nine- 
teenth century brought the beginnings of wide-spread criticism 
by southerners of Jeffersonian principles in all fields of 
thought. The modifications of Calvinism offered by New School 
theology were, on the whole, unacceptable in southern Presbyter- 
senha: Gene ot the leaders would have made Jonethan Edwards 
the infellible test of orthodoxy. Others were criticel even of 
Edwerds* Calvinistic veriations. These increasingly desired to 
re-examine Calvin's works together with the writings of the early 
English Puriten thinkers and those of the continental reformed 
theologians of the Calvinistic sort. Jemes H. Thornwell was 
the leader of the latter group. Such was his influence that eas 
late es 1916 a representative of Columbia seminary wrote: "The 
theology of Thornwell end Girardeau must always be the type for 
whieh this institution aa Ye 





58 
Letter: J. H. Thornwell to his wife, November 24, 1836. 
Anderson-Thornwell letters. Mss. collection, University of 
North Cerolina library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. B. M. 
Palmer, op. cit., p. 211. 
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p. 139. 
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In the footnotes of the four volumes of Thornwellts Collected 
Writings, there are references to over 300 different books of a 
strictly theological nature, His library in this field must 
have been unusually extensive. One hundred and twenty five of 
the titles cited may be considered of minor importance. A sur- 
vey of the remaining titles is rather revealing in disclosing 
the sources of Thornwell's theology. 

There are six titles in Biblical literature. Three of these 

are works by Jahn, Delitzsch and Leusden on the criticism of 
Old Testament language and literature. There is one Greek lexi- 
con, Suicerus, and two New Testament commentaries, one in Eng- 
lish by Lightfoot, the other in German by Eichhorn, 

Thornwell's collection of writings of the early church fath- 
ers was extensive. The more familiar names are represented: 
Athanasius (Opera), Augustin (eight titles), Chrysostom (three 
titles), Clemens Alexandrinus, Cyprian (five titles), Kusebius 
(three titles), Irenaeus (quoted indirectly), Jerome (nine 
titles), Josephus, Justin, Origen (Opera), Tertullian (two tit- 
les), and The Booksof the Stromata. There are also works by 
the lesser known figures such as: Dionysius, Ambrose of Milan 
(two titles), Cyril of Jerusalem (two titles), Epiphanius (six 
titles), Maimonides (from whom Thornwell derived his "contin- 
gency" argument for the existence of God), and Ruffinus (three 
titles). 

Of the medieval and modern Roman Catholic theologians, Thorn- 
well had ee ten different writings. There was Thomas 
Aquinast Summa Theologica, eight works by Bellarmine (1542- 
1621), and Pascal's Provincial Letters (with Nicole's notes). 
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34. 

Concerning the Reformation and its theology, Thornwell had 
access to at least eight works. He had DtAubignets and Walling- 
ton's histories, Melancthon's Opera Omnia, and the Institutes 
(his text-book in teaching systematic theology), Commentaries 
and Tracts by John Calvin. 

It is significant that Thornwell made reference to a large 
number of writings by both English and Dutch Puritan thinkers, 
There was Stephen Charnock's Works, Chillinezworth's Works, Coc- 
ceius* Summa Theologica (which work in part led to the popular- 
ity of the Federal Calvinistic theology), De Moor (three titles), 


Richard Hooker's Works and Ecclesiastical Polity, John Howe 


(three titles), Knapp's Lectures on Theology (a Kantian Calvin- 


ist), John Owen's Works (representing the most rigid of all 
Puritan thought), Franciscus Turrettin's Institutio Theologiae 
Elencticae (a Calvinistic work used as a text at Princeton sem- 
inary into the twentieth century), and Van Mastricht's Theolos- 
ica. 

Thornwell's collection of theological works by Englishmen 
who were his contemporaries was likewise large. These included 
six sets of Bampton Lectures. Henry L. Mansel's Limits of 
Religious Thought on which Thornwell drew for a part of his 
epistemology was one of these, Aside from these, there were 
writings by Bickersteth (Works), Bishop George Bull (Works), 
Thomas Chalmers (Evidences of Christianity), Principal Willian 
Cunningham (The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation), 
South, R. C. Trench (two titles), Warburton (two titles), 
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The works which Thornwell employed in reference to the Eng- 
lish Puritan movement included Neal's History of the Puritans 
(Tegge's edition, London, 1837). These consisted mainly, how- 
ever, of four volumes by John Milton: Adimadversons upon the 
Remonstrance, Reformation in England, Apology for Smectymnus, 
Thornwell prized Paradise Lost from which he memorized long pas-= 
sages which he frequently used in the pulpit. 

Apart from Kant's philosophical works, Thornweil seemed to 
have possessed nothing in the original from the German theolog- 
jans of the early nineteenth century. He mentioned several of 
them, such as Schleiermacher and Strauss. He had the works of 
the more’ evangelical German writers, Nitzsch and Max Muller. 
Development of the Tubingen school of theology under Ritschl 
had not yet delivered its full impact on American thought. Cer- 
tain implications which this school was to follow out later 
Thornwell anticipated. Collecting these implications of Hegel- 
ian and Kantian philosophies under the term rationalism, Thorn- 
well fought it desperately. He considered it the new form of 
infidelity. 

In his writings, Thornwell ignored American theological 


thought almost entirely. Apart from William Ellery Channing's 


Works, he seems to have known nothing directly of New England 
a i a er 


religious thought. He mentioned only four American thinkers 
aside from Channing. One of these was R. J. Breckinridge, his 
personal friend. Another was Charles Hodge who, from 1844 to 
1861 on several issues was Thornwell's chief General Assembly 


opponent. A third was Jonathan Edwards. The fourth was Samuel 
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366 
J. Baird whose The First Adam and the Second the New School 
considered hopelessly conservative. Thornwell viewed it as per- 
meated with a dangerous type of error. During the early part 
of his life, Thornwell read closely the religious journals pub- 
lished by Breckinridge... Later he followed Hodge's Princeton 
Review. Apart from these, however, although himself an editor 
of a religious quarterly, Thornwell seems not to have known of 
the tremendous volume of religious periodical literature being 
issued in the North during his lifetime. 

An interesting part of his theological library was a set of 
nine catechisms, confessions of faith and reports of Church 
councils, Catholic and Protestant, ancient, medieval and modern. 
In discussing the history of theological thought or that of 
church polity, he was accustomed to refer to these writings. 
Represented were the Westminster Assembly, the councils of Trent, 
Dort, and Augsburg, and the confessions of faith Helvetic, Gal- 
lic, Anglican, and Scotch. 

What has been stated concerning the adequacy of Thornwellts 
aptitude and equipment as a philosophical thinker may be applied 
with equal appropriateness to his ability as a theologian. Some- 
thing of the extent of his available source materials has been 
indicated. The indication is that he drew heavily upon Anglican 
and Scottish Valvinism as well as upon Calvints works as sources 
for his theology. 

By the time he had entered into his active ministry, Thorn- 
well had adopted the 01d School position in theology. He iater 
referred to the action of General Assembly in 1837 as God deliver- 
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ing the church from a long, dark and mournful bondage to Pelagian 
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37. 
principles. A paper which he wrote for the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia in 1838 was adopted by that body as its 
confessed theological PROT aaa Throughout the eighteen 
years of Thornwell's chaplaincy end professorship at South Car- 
Olina College his thinking wes primarily theological in cherac- 
ter. In 1856, in his inaugural address eas professor of system- 
atic theology et the Columbia seminary, he referred to Calvinism 
as his heritage from a noble mother. He also spoke of his en- 
trance into the teaching of theology as that event towerd which 
Providence had guided him from his earliest religious life, 
through his fondness for philosophy, his college teaching and 
his ministerial Gite” 

An historian of the Presbyterian Churches in America hes 
ranked Thornwell as the third most influential systematic theo- 
logian in nineteenth century iotiutedas | One of Thorn- 
well's students wrote posthumously thet he held no theological 
views which were not the common possessions of the Old School 
church. Thornwell's theology is clearly not distinctive in 
its doctrines. The presentation of its contents is, however, 


Bowe 64 
as another noted, Thornwell's unique contribution to theology. 








- 60 
George Howe, op. cit., ii, 573f. Collected Writings, iv, 216. 
61 
Collected Writings, i, 574, 576. 
62 


R. E. Thompson, History of the Presbyterian Churches, p. 145. 





T. Peck, op. cit., p. 454. 


64. 
Thornton Whaling in the Centennial Addresses, 1912, p. 25. 
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38. 
By meking the doctrine of justification central, he fused_into 





@ unity dogma and duty, theology end Christien ethics. 
Because of its tendency to speak in pious terms while under- 


mining the foundations of Christianity, Thornwell viewed the 





type of theology presented by Schleiermecher as the new infic¢el- 
ity. This, he prophesied, would become particularly dengerous 
bd America. Its peculiar form of viciousness was its rejection 
of an objective revelation of God in Scriptures by & men-made, 
pantheistic philosophy. The issue between the rationalists and 
Christians, he perceived, hinged on the question of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures and the euthority of the Bible, 

In 1850 Thornwell wrote a friend thet this issue would prove 
the ground of some desperate battles. By 1855 he was writing 
that there shouid be a thorough-going exposure of transcendental 
philosophy and that he was becoming chery of all opinions which 
conflict with the individuality of = This constitutes ea 
basis for the. cleim thet Thornwell's Discourses on Truth, 1855, 
was intewios by its author to be a refutation of rationalism. 
Sir William Hamiiton in a note acknowledging the sift of a copy 
of this work aia commend it for its philosophical po Tt 
It is more likely, however, that Thornwell had in mind a series 
of articles which he wrote in The Southern Presbyterian Review 
from 1849 to 1856. Presumably these articles form a review of 


65 

B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 374-3575. 
SOc aru: 

See Coliected Writings, ii, 452. 
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39. 
J. D. Morell's The Philosophy of Religion. Actually, as they 
stand in the third volume of Thornwell's Collected Writings, 
they constitute an indictment of theological rationalism. The 
arguments employed are, in general, of the sort thet later Cal- 
vinism has felt must be used against Ritschlianism. The acute- 
ness of Thornwell's logic es applied to theological subjects is 
apperent no more clearly in any of his writings than in these 
peges, 

Protestant thinkers in nineteenth century America like 
Thornwell were unable to view without a strong emotional reactim 
the rapid growth of the Roman Catholic Church. The 1840's found 
the validity of the Roman church a hesetedly debated question in 
the Presbyterian Church. Anti-Catholicism became a national 
political issue when it was written into the platform of the 
American party. This group had some power in the 1850's when 
it was populerly known as the "Know-nothing” party. 

Apart from certain restricted areas, the Catholic church was 
never large in the 01d South. Yet from 1839 to the Civil War 
the prophetic zeal for righteousness which, in the North, was 


expended upon American slavery received partial sublimation in 
67 


_ the South by attacks upon the Catholics. The bitterness of 


spirit engendered by the controversy is evidenced in these sen- 





67 
Incendiarism was charged against the Catholics in Columbia 
in 18535. Letter: A. T. McGill to his wife, January 15, 1853. 
Mss. collection, Presbyterian Historical Society library, Phila- 
delphia. In 1855 "A. Citizen" of Charleston felt compelled to 
write Three Letters on the order of the Know-nothines to defend 


American Catholic patriotism. 
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40. 
timents written in his diary by a seventeen year old ministerts 
son in 1857. "I read today that the Pope has an idea of estab- 
lishing his spiritual humbug over on this continent. Let him 
comet . . . «i hate not him but his abominable heresy and I'll 


fight against it. z,"° long as one drop of blood remains uncon- 


" gumed in my veins." 


Apart from the general spirit in the seutian i which he 
lived, there are three considerations which may have contributed 
to Thornwell's opposition to the Roman Catholic Church. 1. 
Politically he was inclined to view with no little favor the 
general attitudes of the "Know-nothing" ME 4 2. His close 
friendship with R. J. Breckinridge brought him into intimate 
contact with one of this country's strongest opponents of Cath- 
ten In 1841, at Breckinridge's invitation, Thornwell 
wrote an article for publication attacking the validity of the 
Apocrypha. This led to a long series of bitterly worded open 
letters between Thornwell and Dr. A. P. Lynch of Charleston. 
Thornwell put his articles into book form in 1844. It was in 


this way that he received his first national recognition as a 


writer. 3. In 1845 the question of the validity of Catholic 





68 
Thornwell Jacobs, ed., Diary of W. P. Jacobs, p. 61. 


69 
In 1855 he wrote a Mississippi friend that if that party 
failed, the last hope of the Union was lost. B. M. Palmer, 


Op» cits, Pe 4776 


70 
He had earned the popular title of "Robespierre of the 
Presbyterian Church." E. A. Moore, op. Cite, DP. 52. 
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41. 
baptism was raised before the General Assembly. In the debate 
which ensued Thornwell had a prominent part. The Assemblyts 
decision to deny the validity of such baptism brought forth a 
protest from iiodge's Princeton Review. The articles which were 
exchanged between Thornwelil and Hodge during the following years 
have been included in the former's Collected Writings. Through 
these various polemical activities, Thornwell was led into orig- 
inal research of the source materials. This study convinced hin, 
on theoretical and theological grounds, that Romanism, in all 
its aspects, represented the perfect archetype of the Anti- 
Christ. 

Thornwell's thought in this connection readily yields itseif 


to a dual treatment. In this study his theological objectioas 


to Romanism we presented in one section and his views of the 


dangers of the Roman Catholic church as an element in society 


in another. 


V. Thornwell as a Social Thinker 


The developments in social life in his time could not but 


have had their effect upon Thornwell. Scientific discoveries 


in astronomy and in geology, the inauguration of the railroad 


and the telegraph, expeditions to the North Pole and into the 
heart of Africa, the cable laid on the floor of the Atlantic, 

the completion of the Suez canal, -- all these and other reverbe- 
rations of the scientific world were beginning to make themselves 
felt upon the social life of the day. The period was marked by 


sherply contrasting political views both in this country and in 
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42, 
Europe. France lost its republican form of government under 
Napoleon's sway. Italy became unified and released from the 
. Pope's temporal control. “Prussia” bristled with militarism 
and was engaged in certain acetal experiments which were viewed 
with some alarm in this country. “Austria® wa in the process 
of modernization. Spain, having exiled her monarch, was forced 
to decide between a republic and e constitutional monarchy. In 
Asia, the doors of both China and Japan were opened for inter- 
course with the Western world powers. In India, Great Britain 
had begun to assume “the white man's burden." 

Marked differences of opinion were also to be noted in the 
social thought of the United States durins the period of 1830- 
1862. The differences concerning secession and slavery were the 
most apparent. From 1830, in the North there was a growing ef- 
fort in the Church to meke Christ's teachings the effective 
touchstone for all moral and social questions. In 1817 the 
first stirrings of the prohibition movement were felt. The 
question of bi-sexual suffrage was a burning issue. Socialism 
came to have prominent advocetes such as Horace Greeley. The 
New England transcendentalists were pursuing the “Brook Farm" 
experiment in social organization. e 

Meanwhile a Great Wall of public opinion was growinse up be- 
tween the North and the South. The South had its unique Negro 


problem. This involved a labor system which barred from the 





2% 
A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 1831-1841, p. 15f. Charles 
A. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, 1, 631. 
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| 43. 
southern states those new immigrants who were entering the North 
in great numbers throughout the nineteenth century. The North's 
reception of the immigrants had two effects. (1) It geve rise 
in the North to dreams of an exploitive industrialism. The 
southern counterpart to this was en ideel of Greek democracy. 
The plantation owners were to be the philosopher-kings; the Neg- 
roes, the ensleved barbariens. (2) With the impressive incres- 
ses in the Northern population, the South became ever more con- 
scious of itself as a numericel minority within the en 

This consciousness on the part of the South impelled two 
great movements of political and social thought within the sec- 
tion. The first was the insistence upon the doctrine of stetes’ 
rights. The other was the rejection of Jeffersonian ecuelitar- 
ianism. The former movement began in South Caroline in the late 
1620's. It became ea part of secession apolosies both in the 
1650's and in the 1860's. The latter movement was apparent in 
1623 when Reverend Richard Furman of South Caroline wrote that 
the Bible*s Golden Rule implied e social stratification end was 
applicable only within the same social cless. The same views 
were voiced by Dr. W. A. Smith of Hempden-Sidney College in Vir- 
ginia. Elaborat® social theories resting on the thesis that an 


aristocratically controlled society was the only social form 





72 
gd. T. Carpenter, The South as e Conscious Minority, p. 3. 
V. L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America, p. 99. 
W. E. Dodd, Statesmen of the Old South, p. 66. 
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whereby stability might be procured appeared in print in 1854. 
These differences in political and social theories enhanced sec- 
tional loyalties both in the South and in the North. Each sec- 
tion lived more and more to itself. The mitual intercourse in 
culture and thought vhich should have paralleled the advantages 
of economic trade was made impossible. Thornwell made more of 
an effort to understand and appreciate the North than did other 
southerners of his time. Nevertheless, he confessedly had a 
great love of the South. His loyalty to South Carolina was almost 
a passion with hin. si This is reflected in most of his social 
thought. 
He viewed with interest and with no little concern the con- 
flicts in social theory both here and abroad. The issue he con- 
ceived to revolve about the question of the relation of man to 


society, of States to the individual and of the individual to 


the States. He was interested in the conflict, for out of it 


‘he thought the truth would emerge. He was concerned with it for 


he felt the contestants could be grouped under two classes, 


Christians and Atheists. The progress of humanity was at stake. 


Yet he prophesied that the principles underlying southern 


slevery would be vindicated. Despotism of masses, as he called 





13 
Re Furman, Exposition of the Baptist View of Slavery, 
Charleston, iss. W. Site Wee Pelises hy and Practise of 


Slavery, 1856. George Siiatugs: Sessataes the or the South, 1854. 
Henry Hughes, A Treatise of Sociology, 1894. 


"4 
Be Me Palmer, op. cit., pp» 180, 566, 580. 
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45. 
communism, socialism and equaliterian democracy alike, would 
be defeated. The supremecy of ea single will, as under a mon- 
archy or a dictatorship, would aiso be defeated. Representa- 
tive republican government he thought must be shieuitbaia w 

During the period of 1830 - 1860 the most acute thinkers in 
the South were busy defending slavery as a system. Thornwelli 
was one of them. His contemporaries spoke of his thought as 
representative. They indicated their eveluation of his influ- 
ence by his populer title of "the Calhoun of the eee Vi 

It has been speculated that had he employed his influence 
against slavery, the Civil War might have been averted. The 
historical significance of Thornwell's social and political 
thought is not inconsidereable. Dr. L. C. LaMotte, in Colored 
Light, 1957, wrote that the church today is facing much the 
same sort of social questions it did during Thornwell's day and 
that the principles as stated by him should indicate the chur- 


77 
ches present aim and plan of ection. 





75 
Collected jiritings, iv, 403, 404, 405-406. 
- 76 


Ibid., iv, ». 380. See also L. G. Vander Velde, The Presby- 
terian Church and the Federal Union, 1860-1869, p. 30. Virginia 
Kirk Beker, “James H. Thornwell, Christian Educator of the 014 
—* Duke University M. A. thesis, 1935, p. i. 





W. He. Milis, “South Carolina's Contributions to Fresbyterian- 
ism", Synod of South Carolina Minutes, 1936, p. 76. H. Shelton 
Smith, "The Church and the Social Order in the Old South es 
Interpreted by James H. Thornwell," Church History, vol. vii, 
no. 2 (June, 1938), p. 115. L. C. LaMotte, Colored Light, 
Clinton, South Carolina, 1937, p. 252. 
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46. 

On one occasion Thornwell seems to have impressed Calhoun 
with his learning in social and political matters. Thornwell's 
extant writings do not meke it easy to est=blish the scope or 
neture of his studies along these lines. He referred tc works 
in political philosophy by Brougham and by William Paley. His 
own ibethi thoarht reflects somethirg of the emphases set forth 
by Adam Smith and Adem Ferguson. At one point in his writings, 
however, Thornwell expressed open contempt for some of these 
thinkers’ lesser works, The one source book in socisl end poli- 
tical theory wes nig heartily recommended was Francis Lieber's 


Politicel Ethics. 





Like others of his time, Thornwell perhaps was not as care- 
ful in applying scholarly disciplines to his social thinking as 
he was along other lines. Nevertheless he obviously attempted 
to make his sociel and political thought strictly consistent 
with his ethical and religious theories. It is this fact which 
makes the inclusion of this aspect of his thought pertinent to 


the present study. 


VI. The Polemical Character of Thornwell'’s Thought 


Controversy was one of the characteristics of nineteenth 
century American religious thought. It was a time of sharp con- 


flicts between Protestants and Catholies and between the various 





78 : 
Collected Writi » iii, 29; iv, 99. See also Charles A. 
Ellwood, A History of Social Philosophy, 252-269. 
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4]. 
Protestant denominations. Bitter polemics were prominent 
features in the crude revival meetings. In a more refined way 
- eontroversy was a dominant element in the religious journalism 
of the day. 


There i8 , one characteristic of Thornwell's religious 


‘thought more peculiar than a fondness for open debate. Early 
in his ministry he enunciated the principle that a part of the 
Christian's duty was to resist with firmness every effort to 
corrupt the purity of the Church in doctrine and in discipline. 
In one of his last writings, he affirmed that the genius of 
Presbyterianism was that it allowed for the discovery of truth 
by diseassion without placing moral approbrium upon the persons 
who sincerely differ in their opinions. Throughout his life he 
proclaimed and pracfised the belief that discussion was God's 

appointed means for discovering error and removing it and for 
discovering truth and establishing it. Evidence alone, he in- 
sisted, should be the measure of assent. # 

Apart from certain of the lectures in theology, most of 
Thornwell's writings are controversial. In no department of his 
thinking did he claim to be comprehensive. He stated as his 
aim in philosophy to say what is not rather: than what is truth. 
The same may be said for much of his thought in other directions 
also. In philosophy he attacked the "rationalists" and the 
utilitarians. in theology, he sought to counteract the theo- 





79 ‘ 
Collected ‘iritings, ii, 405, 510-512; iv, 45, 175, 176, 299. 
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% 46-49. 

‘i logical implications of German idealism, Roman Catholicism, 

q Pelagianism, Arminianism and Socinianism. In church polity he 
attempted to defend the two-kingdom theory of Church and State 
Be of the sixteenth century Puritans. In secial theory, he at- 
ei. tacked the social contract theory of Hobbes, the racial plural- 
q ism of certain southern social thinkers and abolitionism of the | 
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Chapter II 


The Sources of Human Knowledge 
and the Nature of Reality 
Ie Philosophy 
II. Logic 
III. Epistemology 
IV. Revelation 
V. Metaphysics 
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,Chapter II 


I. Philosophy 


The problem of philosophy, according to Thornwell, is to 
unfold the mystery of the universe -- to tell whence it came 
and how it has been produced. "Being in itself and being in 
its laws" is, as Aristotle described it, "the end and aim of 
that science which he (Aristotle) dignifies as wien Mants 
observation of being in itself and in its laws must proceed 
along two lines. ‘Sense perception is the first of these. Phil- 
osophy also implies reflection, speculation; it is thought ques- 
tioning the spontaneous processes of mind, thought returning 
upon itself and seeking the nature, authority and criterion of 
its own laws. 

The proper method for philosophy is that which Lord Francis 
Bacon, whom Thornwell termed the great father of modern philo- 


sophy, enunciated. Had those thinkers adopted it, the Hegel- 





1 . 
Collected Writings, i, 492. 
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52.6 
ians and the followers of Spinoza and Strauss as well as the 
German transcendentalists would have observed clearly the 
folly of seeking for universal truths by which the essential 
nature and being of the universe might be compassed by the 
mind of man. “The true procedure of philosophy is to inquire 
what are the deliverances of consciousness, to accept these as 
ultimate principles, and to regulate our conclusions by these 
datas” > A philosopher should penetrate into the hearts of men 
and find out the meaning which has real significance there. 
"The common sense of men is right, though language does not 
Mheevis adequately represent it." That is to say, the data 
given man by sense perception and by self-consciousness must 

be trusted as the only reliable knowledge of Being which men 
possess, The true philosopher, as Bacon is reported to have 

' gaid, is one who, like the bee, gathers his materials from afar 

and then digests it all for himself. "The empirical philoso- 

phers are like pismires; they only lay up and use their store. 

The rationalists are like the spiders; they spin out of their 

_ Own bowels. But give me a philosopher who, like the bee, hath 

a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digesting that 

which is gathered by his own ae Observers and inter- 


preters, not legislators or masters, of nature, we humans are 





| 
Ibid., i, 217, 86; iii, 218-219, 262, 268; iv, 106. 


. 
Tbid., ii, 545. 


4 
Ibid., i, 46; iii, 262: quotation from Bacon's Apophthes¢ms. 
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5D « 
to employ our faculties, and implicitly receive whatever in 


their sound and healthful condition they report to be true. 
We are not to make phenomena, but to study those which are sub- 
mitted to our consciousnesses. 

The motivation in philosophical studies must be consistent 
with the method of philosophy. The true spirit of philosophy 
Thornwell felt should be the ingenuous love of knowledge. ‘This 
was also the view of Locke. The pervading love of truth for 
its own sake is the spirit which should regulate all opinions, 
the standard and touchstone of intellectual integrity. Thorn- 
well included within the realm of ethical duty that unbiased 
and impartial handling of truth which is motivated by a love 
for truth in and of itself. "He only deserves commendation. . 
« who begins with the predominating love of truth, and main- 
tains it steadily and sincerely all the subsequent periods of 
his aes 

The principal danger in philosophy is the acceptance of un- 
proved wettiinisGicados hypotheses as truths. Absolute Idealism 
errs just at this point. "A single crochet of philosophers, 
that the relation of knowledge implies an analogy of the sub- 
ject and the object, involved for centuries the whole subject 
ae sietveneat Sits and the mode of our knowledge of the external 
world in confusion, hypothesis and contradiction. The ideal 
theory was the offspring of this simple proposition; and it 





5 
Intd,, ii, 596. See also pp. 499, 500. 
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54. 
might even yet retain its ascendency . ., if the skepticism 
of Hume, .. “ not arisen and prepared the way for a sounder 
metaphysics." 

Such an error reveals the limitations of philosophy as a 
means for the discovery of truths. The study of philosophy 
should lead men to discover in nature the wisdom and csoodness 


of God, to further the means for increasing human comforts, for 


_exalting human destiny and for increasing man's piety. A sound 


philosophy should concur with the sure word of inspiration in 


its view of man. That philosophy rarely achieves such accord 
is indicative of its defection. Philosophy is chiefly "defec- 
tive from its ignorance of the fall, especially in relation to 
the will." While philosophers and the Bible agree in commend- 
ing self-knowledge as a principal branch of wisdom, Thornwell 
stated, they differ widely as to its nature and end. One tends 
to self-sufficiency and independence, the other to humility and 
self-despair. Philosophers make self-knowledge the source of 
pride and vanity. True self-knowledge is the sense of entire 
helplessness in ourselves and of dependence upon God. Hence, 
humility is the foundation of Christian philosophy; it is self- 
emptiness to be filled with God. The ignorance of man as fall- 
en, sinful and depraved is that which leads the philosopher to 


vanity and to error. “Error is, therefore, proof of disease." 





6 
Ibid., ii, 506. 


7 . 
Ibid., i, 614 (the underlining mine): ii, 513; iii, 99. 
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556 
If man's rational faculties were not diseased, there would 
be no error, no mistaking the true method of philosophy and 
no “blunder as to the value of the objects of eanioteacie 
Nevertheless, the philosophic search for truth must not be 
abandoned because of its weaknesses and its abuses. Thornwell 
would have been the last to come to that conclusion. His own 


philosophizings evidence a conviction that a sound philosophy, 


as described above, can be constructed. 


II. Logic 

In his writings as well as in his thinking generally, Thorn- 
well was intensely logical. Toward the end of his life he 
wrote: "I have paid some little attention to logic. ...I 
have dipped into Aristotle and several other masters in the 
science, and have, probebly, the largest collection of works 
on the subject to be found in any private library in the whole 
eg One of the books Thornwell published met a criti- 
cism by Charles Hodge in The Princeton Review that it included 
a "profusion of the mere technicalities of ee In 1857 





8 
Ibid., i, 621-622, 617. 


9 
Ibid., iv, 232, 266. 
10 


Charles Hodge, "Thornwell on the Apocrypha", The Princeton 
Review, vol. xvii, no. 2 (April, 1845), p. 269. 
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56. 


Thornwell wrote: "“iWe are gratified to note the increasing in- 
eae mee which the study of logic is regarded in this coun- 
try." Thornwell, at that time, expressed his purpose to 
write something on the science of logic but he never did. 

In general he adopted the system of Aristotelian logic. He 
was familiar with John Stuart Mill's System of Logic (1843) 
and with Richard Whately's Elements of Logie (1826). 


III. Epistemology 


The problem of knowledge is a central one for the school of 
Scottish realism. Reid first formulated this type of philos- 
ophy in an effort to counteract Hume's skepticism by affirming 
the reality of what we know. At the same time, he tried to 
restrain the idealist's tendency to claim for himself uncon- 
ditioned knowledge by pointing to the limitations of all human 
knowledge. The ground upon which Reid based this twofold ap- 
proach was that of consciousness or, as he put it, “common 
a Stewart maintained the ess sentials of the system 
while asserting that all that_is known of the real world is 


its attributes; its substance remains unknown. Hamilton rep- 


resented an effort to mingle Kantian and Scottish elements in 
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J. H. Thornwell, “Reviews", Southern ce Review, N. S., 
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d. 'tCosh, The. Scottish Philosophy, pe 454. Andrew Seth, 
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57 
epistemology - he examined the nature and functioning of 
consciousness. : Thornwell reflected this line of development 
in Scottish philosophy in his treatment of the problem of human 
knowledge. | 

"Sir William Hamilton," he wrote, "has justly observed that 
'tphilosophy proper is principally and primarily the science of 
knowledge; its first and most important problem being to deter- 
mine, What can we Ea ot This question Thornwell considered 
fundamental both for philosophy and for its bearing upon the 
great religion queries: "What is God? hat vouchers have we 
for the objective certainty of His being? ‘hat kind of inter- 
course can be maintained betwixt Him and His creatures? These 
are questions which will be variously answered according to 
varying views of the nature and extent of human knowledge, and 
the offices and operations of the human sinenaies 

The Definition of and Elements in Knowledge. Knowledge in 
the abstract has no real existence. Only objects, subjects, 
relations and propositions are known. The term knowledge is 
one which designates the relation by which truths become acces- 
ible to some mind. There is, as Aristotle implied, a natural 
contiguity betwixt truths and the structure of the mind as 


light to the eye and sounds to the ear. The rational faculties 





13 

A. Seth, Op. cit., p. 153. John Veitch, Hamilton, p. 25. 
14 

Collected Writings, iii, 79. 
15 


Ibid., iii, 146. 
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58. 
of man point to truth as their appropriate function. God has 


made us cognitive beings. We are obliged to regard the pursuit 
of truth as a part of the lew of our beings. Truth is a food 
which the soul ee 

Thornwell's theory of knowledge did not include innate ideas 
in the sense of formed and evolved propositions. "So far as 
any objective reality is concerned, (as Locke said,}) the child 
is born with a mind perfectly blank. Consciousness is dormant 
until experience awakens it by the presentation of an object. 
But though destitute of formed knowledge, the mind hes capaci- 
ties which ere governed by laws that constitute the conditions 
of intelligence. Under the guidance of these laws it comes to 
know, and whatever knowledge it obtains in obedience to them is 
natural." 

Hence, in knowledge there are two elements, the object known 
and the subject which knows. The subject is a mind or a con- 
sciousness. The mind is capable of receiving from outside it- 
‘self as well as from within itself "presentations" or impres- 
sions. These it may receive as being either true or erroneous; 
the criteria used in judgment of impressions are the laws of its 
own being. Reasoning is the process whereby the mind tests the 
impressions it receives by the laws of thought. 


Subjects who know, Thornwell insisted, are obliged to trust 





16 
Ibid., ii, 479-481; i, 116. 
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59 
the authenticity of consciousness. Consciousness assures us 
of our own existence as thinking subjects, and of the existence 
of another world of being outside ourselves. To distrust the 
verity of consciousness is to be reduced to utter epee tam 
ay for that matter, is it possible to distrust sense percep- 
tion or the "common sense", intuitive, evident conclusions of 
the mind. To do so is to accept the fate of perpetual ignor- 
ance. "The indispensable condition of all knowledge is the 
veracity of consciousness. We have the seme guarantee for the 
sensible phenomena which are out of the analogy of experience 
as for those phenomena from which that experience has been 
| ARS Gy 

As to objects of knowledge, whatever is, and at the same 
time is adapted to our cognitive faculties, is capable of being 
known. There are things not adapted for the knowledge of man. 
Of these he must remain ignorant unless they are revealed to 
him by testimony; that is, by revelation. Where objects stand 
in the proper relation to the mind, knowledge must take place. 
"If an object be visible, and is placed before the eye in a 
sound and healthful condition of the organ, it must be seen; 
if a sound exist, and is in the right relation to the ear, it 
must be lansanies 


(1) Sense Perception. "Intuition" or sense perception gives 





18 
Thid., iii, 255-256; 1, 127. 


19 
id., iii, 254. 
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60. 
knowledge of very few objects. It is limited to a narrow 
sphere; but the materials which it does embrace give us the 
constituents of all the beings we are capable of conceiving. 
The "understanding" or reflective and logical reasoning, im- 
pelled to action in the first instance by the sense perception 
of realities, goes forward in obedience to the laws of thought, 
and infers a multitude of beings lying beyond the range of 
sense perception, some like those that have been given, others 
possessed of the same elementary qualities in different degrees 
and TE an 

(2) Reason. By reason Thornwell meant a faculty of the 
mind; he also used the word as a collective expression for 
"common sense", the principles which, with or without proof, 
men acknowledge to be true. This double use of the term is 
confusing in Thornwell's writings. He disclaimed all origin- 
ality for the usage, referring to it as having been formulated 
and followed by both Locke and Sins He claimed that 
this twofold definition of reason guards against the errors 
alike of Idealists and of Transcendentalists. The mistake of 
the former, he stated, is to minimize the role of sense percep- 
tion in reason'ts function as a faculty of mind; that of the 


Transcendentalists, to deny reason as "a source of ideas to 





20 
Ibid., iii, 117. 


21 
Ibid. . £33. > 185. 
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61. 
22 


itself." Reason's function both as faculty and as a body of 
common sense ideas is that of supplementing the defects of 

sense perception. Consciousness is limited by time and by space. 
Conceiving, induction and inference are all instruments of know- 
ing. It is granted that knowledge which is intuitive and im- 
mediate is the highest form of knowledge but it belongs only to 
the omnipresent God. He alone is uncircumscribed in His being 
and so can embrace in a single glance of unerring intuition all 
things. Creatures, from the very limitation implied in being 
creatures, can never dispense with the faculties of mediate and 
representative cognition. 

Thornwell wrote that to him it was almost intuitively obvious 
that reason is the preeminent organ of human knowledge. Intui- 
tion gives the alphabet; reason combines and arranges the let- 
ters, in conformity with the necessary laws of thought, into 
words. Intuition is the insect's eye, contracted to a small 
portion of space and a smaller fragment of things; reason is 
the telescope, which embraces within its field the limitless 
expanse of ees. 

(3) The Laws of Thought. Thornwell held that all schools of 


philosophy under one name or another, with the exception of the 





ee 
Ibid., iii, 218. 


23 
Ibid., iii, 143. 


24 | i 
Ibid., iii, 118. 
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62. 
Sensationalists who identify the reception of ideas with know- 
ing, acknowledge the existence of conditions of human cae” 
These principles are not given by experience but are original 
and elementary cognitions. They constitute the foundations 
and criteria of all knowledge, The schools of philosophy which 
acknowledge the existence of these principles are roughly cles- 
sified into two divisions: the Rationalists who, disdaining 
the validity of any sense experience, find in these principles 
implicitly all that is worthy of the name of knowledge, and 
the Experientialists who discover in experience the source of 
"objects about which our faculties are conversant" and who make 
the principles but the regulations by which the faculties ope- 
rate. The Rationalists aspire to a complete ontology; the lat- 


ter school aspires only to know things as they are related to 
minds. Thornwell sympathized with the latter group. Ina 
sweeping generalization, he concluded: "From Locke to enkiton, 
English and Seotch philosophy has been for the most part a con- 
fession of human ignorance; from Leibnitz to Hegel, (Kant ex- 
3 cepted) German philosophy has been for the most part an aspira- 
tion to ean 

Thornwell's "laws of thought" are somewhat like Kantts cate- 


gories. There are and must be categories of thought as well as 


conditions in the object to make human knowledge possible. 





25 
Ibid., iii, 82. 
26 


Ibid., iii, 83, 84, 86. 
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63. 
Thinking is not an arbitrary process. The forms of cognition 
are inseparable from intelligence. They are those conditions 
by which a limited and finite creature is able to stretch his 
awareness beyond his spatio-temporal existence. In viewing 
the laws of thought as definite aids to human knowledge, Thorn- 
well explicitly differed from Kant. The laws of thought he 
considered adjusted to objective reality. What is true of a 
correctly formed conception is true of isk tits represented. 
die very Torastion of a conception implies that it is a con- 
ception of something real which either has been given de. under 
certain circumstances, might be given in experience. Sense 
perception gives intuitive knowledge of real objects. Intel- 
ligence, by means of conception and in accordance with the laws 
of thought, ferms symbols of the objects sensibly perceived. 
Abstract reasoning deals only with symbols but these are syn- 
bols of realities. Kant's error, as Thornwell stated it, was 
a failure to observe that reasonts symbols, though only syn- 
bols, are symbols of reality. In brief: 

Perception gives us the external reality in those 
qualities which our faculties are capable of apprehend- 
ing. We know it in itself, and as now and here exist- 
ing. Conception, or rather imagination, is an act of 
the understanding {reason], producing an image or = 
sentation of the object; it seizes upon no material given 
from without; the immediate matter of its knowledge is 


its own act, and that act, from its Vgny constitution, 
vicarious of something beyond itself. 





Ibid., i141, 122. 
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64, 
The laws of thought enable the mind, not to create, but to 
image, figure or represent; they enable it to think a thing 
which is not before it, but they do not enable it to invest 
the symbol with a single property which the object depicted 
does not possess. The mind as intelligent, and things as in- 
telligible, are adapted to each other. 

Just what these laws of thought or common sense principles 
are which meke up reason and which constitute the limitations 
and criteria of all human knowledge, Thornwell does not state. 
In this he is like the Scottish philosophers whose points of 
view he followed. By inference at several points one may dis- 
cover some of the principles which he thus considered. There 
are the notions of time and of space. Thornwell egreed with 
Kant that these are native notions of the mind and not generali- 
gations from experience. As such they are the indispensable 
conditions of apprehending the time and space properties of 
matter. The notion of a timeless éxistence is itself utterly 
incomprehensible. Every finite being is conditioned, and con- 
sat tawed. uwk)s by time and space. An intelligible world of 
real substantive existences either temporal or spatial rela- 
tions is altogether contradictory. Another principle is that 
of causation. Such is the constitution of our nature that when 
an effect is given a cause must be admitted. In the field of 


speculation, for example, the mind seeks an extramundane cause. 





28 : : 
Ibid., 1, 192, 342; i11, 95-98, 107, 120. 
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656 

It wants something to support the finite, and it never rests 
until the infinite is revealed to its faith. Kant admitted 
that causation was a category of thought but held that it was 
Simply a principle of subjective regulation. Thornwell insisted 
that, on the contrary, every law of thought is also a law of 
existence; “intelligence would be a mere delusion if the funda- 
mental law of reason were shut up within the limits of a rigo- 
rous subjectivity" such as Kant er "Take away the 
notion and the belief of cause, and the idea of a kosmos be- 
comes absurd, and that of philosophy a palpable ieaksiaiinlinian 
Other ideas of common sense reason, Thornwell indicated, are: 
the immortality of the soul, moral distinctions such as duty, 
right and wrong, punishment and reward, and the being of God 
as the great First Cause. - 

(4) Error and the Laws of Thought. Error is the result of 
disobedience to the laws of thought -- the punishment of intel- — 


- lectual guilt. If the laws of thought were faithfully observed, 
error could be avoided. : Depraved as sinful man is, however, 
he can never phi ane truth as he should; he must ever be 
fascinated by ee deluded by prejudice and tormented 
alike by doubts and by curiosity. Error, being infraction of 
intellectual tan, can never be consistent with itself like 





29 2 30 31 See 
Ibid., i, 57- Ibid., i, 63. Ibid., i, 219 
32 | ) 


Ibid., iii, 134, 72. 
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truth is nor can it produce the same healthful mental results. 

Reasoning is a process which, if carried on according to 
the laws of thought, will lead from the data of experience to 
fundamental ideas which are constitutive to the human mind. 
"Hence," Thornwell wrote, “reasoning is only a method of as- 
certaining what God (through creation) teaches; .. P 

Knowledge as experientially given is either immediate, when 
an object is apprehended in itseif without relation to others, 
or mediate, when it is known or apprehended in and through its 
relations. Every simple idea, whether of qualities or not, in 
the first instance must have been received by an act of immedi- 
ate cognition. Whatever has been experienced once can be rep- 


resented in the mind by a notion which shall exactly correspond 


to the whole object of perception. "We can represent all the 


35 
essence that we ever knew." To affirm that conceptions do 


not truly mirror the original, as Kant does, is to invalidate 
the only conceivable process by which we can pass from the ideal 
to the actual. It is to deny the fidelity of our faculties. 
Thornwell repeatedly insisted upon the validity of human know- 
ledge as a knowledge of realities. 

(5) Introspection. This aspect of his theory of knowledge 
led him to defend introspection as a reliable philosophical 





33 . 
Ibid., iii, 460-461. J. H. Thornwell, Vanity and Glory of 
Man, p. 10. 


34 
Collected Writings, iii, 187. 


Ibid., iii, 104-105, 111, 113. 
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67-6 
method. “Reflection is to peremicar what observation and 
experiment are to physics." It is simply an instrument 
through which knowledge is constructed from data, whether those 
be facts of sense perception or processes of reflective thought « 
All the faculties and operations of the mind can be made the 
ebjects of contemplation and of study. The mind is not only 
conscious but it is also conscious of itself as being conscious. 

(6) Knowledge by Testimony. Testimony is as real a source 
of knowledge as experience. All that is capable of being known 
through the experience of any one human individual is capable 
of being known to others through the media of accredited testi- 
ea This avenue of human knowledge, Thornwell held, is one 
which was used by God in His revelations to the sons of men, 
This aspect of the epistemological problem is to be dealt with 
more fully in a subsequent part of this chapter. 

(7) Human Knowledge as Relative and Limited. However em- 
phatically Thornwell insisted upon the reality of things as they 
are known, he did not admit that things are wholly known to be 
what they are in themselves. It is at this point that he as-~ 
serted the conditioned, relative and limited character of man's 
knowledge. This is partly a result of man's nature. He is a 
iets, dependent upon God for the very breath he breathes; 


he is a creature of time, here today and gone tomorrow; he is a 


36 
Ibid., iii, 127, 126. 


P acannasn Peaupeterian, Eovise, vol. iv, no. 4 (April, 1851), 
Pe 502. 
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68. 
creature of space, fixed in his place as an earth=-being. "That 
all knowledge begins with the incomprehensible, and is bounded 
by the incomprehensible, is a truth," Thornwell wrote a friend, 
"The longer I live, and the more I think, the more profound is 
my conviction of human ignorance." ; What man knows is not the 
nature and property of things, but his conceptions of the nature 
and properties of those things. All human knowledge must be 
phenomenal and relative. Knowledge is always that of finite 
minds or of finite matter. We can know only what is conditioned, 
what is relative. "Mind and Matter are to us but a twofold 
series of phenomena; as substances we know nothing of them." 
Nothing is known concerning the essence of either mind or mat- 
ter. Substance is an hypothesis made necessary by the principle 
that properties cannot exist without something in which to exist. 
In itself substance is unknown and unknowable to us save through 
its properties as mind or as matter. 

(8) The Religious Aspects of Epistemology. In discussing 
sense perception and its reliability, Thornwell said that we 
believe the reports of our senses and the data of our conscious- 
nesses because the constitution of our nature is such that we 
cannot do otherwise, When asked how we know that our faculties 


do not deceive us, we can only appeal to the moral character of 





38 
B. Me. Palmer, op. cit., p. 344. Collected Writings, i, 2f, 205. 


39 
Collected Writings, iii, 95-98; ii, 520. 
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69.6 
God who, by creation, wrought these laws of belief into the 
very texture of our techie If this be true, then faith in 
God's existence is a means of knowledge. The distinction be- 
tween faith and knowledge is simply that the former is immedi- 
ate, being based upon God's revelation of Himself, while know- 
ledge, sense impression and reflective reasoning, is mediated 
by those laws which God, the Creator, impressed upon the human 
mental constitution. 

This distinction was the basis of Thornwellts apologetic for 
the objective validity of miracles. They authenticate them- 
selves both to the sense perception of some individuals and to 
the mental constitutions of others who receive the testimony. 
Therefore, miracles cannot be doubted without making ail know- 
ledge impossible. 

In Thornwell'ts epistemological theory there is no special 
faculty by which man can immediately know God. We know Hin, 
and can ee Hin, only mediately. "The infinite is never appre- 


hended in itself; _it is only known in the manifestations of it 
eee 42 
contained in the finite." We know that it is, but we know 


eran 


not what it is. The matter of our thought, in representing the 
Divine perfections, is taken from the phenomena of human con- 


sciousness. "The knowledge in this case is precisely analogous 





40 
tn, i111, 157. 
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Ibia., iti, oer 


42 
Ibia., i, 123; iii, 152. 
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70. 
to that of the external world. .. . We are not directly con- 


scious of its existence, but are conscious of effects .. , 


which the constitution of our nature determines us to refer to 
43 
outward and independent realities." 


For Thornwell the mind of man is an amazing phenomenon of 
God's creation. It is a more wonderful element of his consti- 
tution than is his body. Unlike the body the mind may grow and 
improve without receiving any additions to its substance. The 
intercommunion capacity of minds makes possible such social and 
moral unions as the Family, the Church and the State. He viewed 
the mind and its activities et the base of a value hierarchy. 

Spiritual energy is one, but it includes every 
lower intellectual and moral energy. To explain: 
We have one form of mental energy in the mere assent 
to truth; this is the lowest exercise of reason. 
Then we have another form of mental activity in the pere 
ception of the beautiful. Here there is combined with 
assent a feeling or an emotion. The combination is what 
we mean by the sense of the beautiful. So in the sense 
of duty or obligation there is also an intellectual and 
an emotional element, but they constitute one energy. 
In the religious life we have a combination of the pure- 
ly intellectual, the aesthetic, and the moral into a 
still higher energy; .. 

Thornwell felt that immortality would bring for saints and 
sinners alike release from limitations of the human mind as we 
know it. This release was to be a blessing for the saints and 
a terror for the sinners. Whereas here the mind works by leaps 


and starts, there the mind is to work at full capacity ali the 





43 
Ibid., iii, 108. 


Ae 
Ibid., ii, 51-52. 
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time. Secondly, in this world concentration, by which the 
saints may exclude memories of their sins and sinners influences 
of their better natures, is possible; in the next world, for 
saints and for sinners alike nothing will be forgotten, all in- 
cidents of sin in past history will be present in the mind of 
man as if they had taken place ee oh 

Thornwell's epistemology, like that of the school from which 
he drew its major tenets, was directed both against absolute 
idealism and against skepticism. The thesis that what we know 
is true in spite of the fact that we do not know all that is 
true was directed against skepticism. For the epistemological 
conceptions of the idealists and those of the rationalists, 
Thornwell had no use. "Whoever," he said, "would seek to pene- 
trate into properties of things to which our faculties are not 
adjusted, overlooks a fundamental condition of the possibility 
of knowledge and his conclusions are entitled to no more respect 
than the speculations of a blind man upon colours or a deaf man 
upon rant Egg All knowledge is relative in its nature and 
phenomenal in its objects. The rationalist authoritatively 
pronounces that there can be no intelligible reality beyond the 
ieumiie of human consciousness. Upon his principles, there can 
be no transactions between man and God the results of which are 


not known in advance by man. According to rationalist thought 





45 
Ibid., i, 413-414. 
46 


Ibid., ii, 497. 
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God cannot do with and in His world what He will and when He 
will; all that He can do must be known by man in advance. 
"Rationalism, in other words," Thornwell concluded, "if main- 
tained as a logical necessity, subverts the first principles 
of theism." | 

Yet, as has been indicated, Thornwell held a high regard for 
reason. “Rational beings are bound to regulate their faith by 
the laws of evidence. They are not to believe without just 


48 
proof. They must give a reason for the faith that is in then." 


IV. Revelation 


According to Thornwell's epistemology, the nature of mants 
mind leads him, through his common sense, to posit the existence 
and something of the character of God. "The constitution of 
man's nature is a finite symbol of what the Divine nature is as 
far as man can know that a PORE But however much the light 
shines around and within them, men as sinners and depraved may 
shroud themselves in darkness. This possibility, he seemed to 
feel, is that condition of man as fallen which makes revelation 


necessary. In other connections Thornwell insisted that it is 





47] i 
Ibid., i, 46. 


48 | 
Ibid. > ae 100. 


49 . | 
Ibid., i, 126. 
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136 
also the nature of God's plan of salvation which renders rev- 
elation necessary. Such conceptions as incarnation, atonement 
and redemption are matters which human reason unassisted could 
never bring forth. "They must be known by a Divine testimony, 
or they cannot be known at all." . To Thornwell there was 
nothing incredible about God giving a revelation of truth. 
There is nothing in the mode of Divine existence which precludes 
intercourse between God and His creatures. Neither is there 
anything in the nature of the human understanding which places 
it beyond the reach of Divine regulation. There is no more ab- 
surdity in God's governing than in God's creating its powers. 
The central question is, “Whether or not God can stand to man 
in the attitude of a witness to eetace’” In his epistemology 
Thornwe1l provided for the reception of knowledge by testimony; 
all which can be knovm by any man, he said, can be received by 
other men by means of accredited testimony. If man can be a 
witness to truth, then surely God can. 

Again, Thornwell asked, is it absurd to suppose that God can 
communicate, in writing or in some form, a perfect logical ex- 
position of all the intuitions which, in every stege of its 


52 
religious history, the human mind is capable of experiencing? 





50 
id., 144, 227; ii, 331. 
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Southern Presbyterian Review, vol. iv, no. 4 (April, 1851), 
Pe e 


52 
Collected Writings, iii, 38. . 
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4. 
Since such a proposition obviously is not absurd, therefore 
such a means of revelation is a possibility. It was in this 
light that Thornwe1l considered the writings contained in the 
Bible. 
Revelation may be considered in two ways, therefore, one 


as God communicating truths to men and the other as God witnes- 
sing to man of the truth contained in some writings. The former 
type of revelation is illustrated by the relations of God to 
‘the writers of Scriptures; the latter type by the way in which 
God in contemporary times, by the Holy Spirit, produces the 
faith within the individual that the Scriptures and their plan 
of redemption is true for him. "The Bible and the Spirit are 
therefore equally essential to a Protestant" theory of revela- 
tion. 

As to the relation of reason to revelation, Thornwell held 
that reason's function depends upon the subject matter of reve- 
lation. Reason is competent to deal with moral truths although, 
because of mants depravity, it is not infallible. Reason is 
not eapable of judging revelations of supernatural matters such 
as incarnation, redemption and resurrection; these matters the 
reason of man can but collect, compare and bring into unity. 

It can admire and illustrate the truths proclaimed. No revela~- 
tion can be unintelligible; that would destroy the very condi- 


tion under which alone it can be known and received as a revela- 
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Ihbid., 1, 49; ii, 331. 
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tion. A revelation may contain, as the Bible does contain, 
references to strictly natural matters such as facts of geo- 
graphy, history, social and political institutions, et. al.; 
in these matters reason may judge as it may possess the data 
necessary to do so. Thornwell admitted that a book may contain 
blunders in the sphere of the natural, and yet be from God. It 
is conceivable that God might leave men to themselves when 
touching upon subjects within the compass of their natural pow- 
ers, and yet supernaturally guard them from error in all that 
transcends the sphere of experience. This, it will be noted, 
is a step toward the position of modern “higher criticism," a 
step in advance which,unfortunately, was counteracted by a 
theory Thornwell adopted later concerning the Bible as God's 
revelation. In sum: Reason has its part to play with all 
forms of revelation;even with supernatural truths reason has a 
function "for faith is only reason enlightened and rectified 
by grace. "ag 

Thornwell accepted the Bible as a Divine revelation. The 
authority of the Bible as Godts Word is a Protestant principle 
which was an integral part of the Presbyterianism Thornwell 
maintained. His pious Baptist mother may well have begun his 
high regard for the Scriptures. In college Thornwell studied 
both Hebrew and Greek. In graduate work he wished to acquire 
some learning in Syriac and Aramaic but failed to discover a 


teacher. In his writings there is revealed a certain familier- 


Ibid., i, 52, 50-51; iii, 213-214. 
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16. 
ity with the early schools of German higher criticism. He 
mentioned such names as Delitzsch, Eichhorn, Paulus, Schleiyer- 
macher and Strauss. Despite this background, his attitude to- 
ward the Bible was a remarkably simple one. 

Inspiration Thornwell considered as the sending of men with 
a testimony from God. How God inspired sitin3 and how much the 
mental powers of those men were involved are simply curious 
questions to which the Bible gives no answers. The fact that 
their authors were moved by God to write constitutes the author- 
ey of the Scriptures. “Any hypothesis which sets aside a Div- 
ine testimony to every statement and doctrine of the Bible is 
inconsistent with the exercise of that faith which the Scrip- 
tures exact, and which is the only adequate foundation of in- 
fallible assurance. .. . Hence, the theory of 'verbal dicta- 
tiont . . is the only theory which we have ever regarded as 
consistent with the exigencies of the case, the only theory 
which makes the Bible what it professes to be, the Word of Goa, 
and an adequate and perfect measure of our faith." 

Two difficulties in accepting the 01d Testament as verbally 
inspired were recognized. One was its defective morality. 
Thornwell dismissed this argument as being based upon negative 
examples and upon indications of progress in moral sensitivity. 
fhe other difficulty, frequently pointed out by the Deists, was 
the inconsistencies between passages in the 01d Testament. 


/Tuornwell rejected this with the statement that they were ex- 





Ibid., iii, 51: the underlining is his. 
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11 
ploded cavils of infidelity which had been refuted a thousand 
times./ In support of the verbal inspiration of the 01d Testa- 
ment there are two considerations. First, the Jewish Church 
accepted the books as Divinely inspired. Secondly, Christ, as 
a loyal member of that Church, accepted them as the Word of God, 

As to the verbal inspiration of the New Testament, Thornwell 
made two claims. First, Christ on several occasions promised 
the Holy Spirit's guidance to the Apostles whenever they should 
be called upon to testify for Him. The writings of the Epist- 
les and the Gospels Thornwell considered inibaibenaciad such Div- 
inely guided testimony. Secondly, the Apostles viewed their 
own writings as bearing the same authority as did their verbal 
instruction. Since they were personally trained by Christ, 
their instructions, written and verbal, must have been inspired, 
Prior to the Civil War few American Protestant thinkers took 
the challenge of higher criticism seriously. 

Throughout Thornwell's writings the Bible was made the 
touchstone for every subject whether it be metaphysics, epis- 
temology, ecclesiology or social ethics. He spoke for himself 
perhaps more truly than he knew when he wrote: "The Word and 
Oracle of God (the Bible) is our only source of information." 
"The Word of God is truth, and . we are bound to receive all 
that it contains on the authority of its Author, independently 


of all other considerations. We are neither to question nor to 





57 | 
Ibid., iii, 217. 
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18. 
doubt, but simply to interpret and believe. Philosophy and 
prejudice and everyuhing else are to yield to the voice of God 
speaking in His Wora."” Not only is this conception, but even 
the very words are strikingly like those of Karl Barth. 

Thornwell's activity in defending the Bible came after the 
period in which "Tom" Paine's influence had been rampant through- 
out this country. In deference to the "Deist" and "infidel" 
attacks upon Scriptures, Thornwell admitted that there might be 
errors in those parts of Scripture which pertain to human af- 
fairs such as .geography, politics, customs and manners. These 
errors affect, he thought, only the costume and not the subs- 
tance of revelation. "Christ crucified is its great subject; 
it is the knowledge of Him that saves the soul." During this 
time fears were rising in some quarters about the effect of 
science upon the credibility of the Bible. Thornwell keenly 
observed that it was the philosophizings of publicity seeking 
scientists rather than the findings of scientific investigation 
itself which endangered religious belief. Piacente said 
he “has nothing to fear from true science." ’ Those who Thorn- 


well felt would make the most telling attack upon the Bible in 





58 
Ibid., ii, 108. 


59 
Ibid., is 197-198. John Wilkinson, A Biblical Nomencla- 


ture etc., 1520, p. i. 


60 
Collected Writings, iii, 220. 
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LY. 
in his day were the rationalists who sought to replace the 


authority of the Bible in Christian faith with the authority 
of group intuition or of personal inspiration. Once the autho- 
rity of the Bible was destroyed, he said, it would not take 
long to destroy Christianity itself. Concerning the rational- 
ists' doctrines of atonement and redemption, he stated: “We 
want no better illustration of what is likely to become of our 
religion when we give up an external Siistieniaie Both ration- 
alism, and heathenism, as represented=by the Geeta or the Rama- 
yuna of Valmeeki, “teach us . . that, in relation to theology, 
the real issue is between the Bible and a wild Yr epmaieas — 


between the Bible, in other words, and Atheism." 


V. Metaphysics 


Thornwell held that the metaphysical entity of which we 
are most immediately aware is the self. Awareness, conscious- 
ness and knowledge of anything implies awareness, consciousness 
and knowledge of the self as aware, conscious and knowing. The 
terms self, spirit, soul and mind he seems to have used as des- 
ignating the same metaphysical entity in varying manifestations. 


The self is not known per se but its existence is a necessary 





61 
Ibid., iii, 26. 


62 
Sbid.),: 121, 27. 
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80. 
postulate. The self consists of "that unknown substance denom- 
inated spirit -- unknown, but yet believed by virtue of the 
very constitution of our OO 

Every instance of knowledge is the affirmation not only of a 
self but also of a something which is noteself. There is a 
subject knowing, and an object known. A man believes his own 
existence only in believing the existence of something that is 
distinct from himself. While affirming that our knowledge of 
metaphysical entities other than ourselves is both phenomenal 
and relative, Thornwell insisted that this knowledge is not a 
dream or a mere appearance. The mind is capable of distinguish- 
ing by its own laws between dreams and realities. Hence a phen- 
omenal or a relative is none the less a real knowledge; it is 
the knowledge of a real existence as that existence is manifes- 
ted to us. The existence is independent of us; the manifesta- 
tion is in and through the relation of the object to our con- 
sciousness. 

Phenomena received from objects in the external world are 
clearly of two different sorts, material and mental. Thornwell 
never said whether these distinctly different phenomena are at- 
tributes of one essential substance or of two. According to 
his epistemology, that question was impossible to answer since 
man knows substance only through attributes and not in and of 


itself. "The broad and impassable distinction between mind and 





63 
Ibid., iii, 395. 
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81. 
matter, between a person and a thing is that the one knows and 
knows that it knows, while the other is only an object to be 
known. The one has a free activity, the other moves only as it 
is moved. The one acts, the other is acted cae 

Man is a compound being. He has a soul as well as a body, 
The soul is an immortal essence. It is also called spirit. It 
is the soul of man which constitutes his dignity; this is the 
part of his nature which was formed in the image of God. The 
particulars of this image are knowledge, righteousness, holiness, 
intellect, rectitude of heart and universal soundness. "Our 
bodies belong to us, but are not ourselves. We use them, and 
act through them and by means of them. . but (they) have not 
a single characteristic of LTTE Personality applies 
only to the spiritual side of man's nature. 

In his insistence upon the primacy of the self as a meta- 
physical entity, Thornwell followed the thought of Henry and of 
the Scottish school in general. In denying to man's body any 
relation to his spirit other than instrumental, a reaction was 
mnattonts* to the Priestleyan materialism maintained by Thomas 


Cooper. 





64 
Ibid., i, 181. 
65 
Ibid,, i, 498, 613-614. 


66 
Ibid., i, 177. In another connection Thornwell attempted a 


refutation of this type of materialism by asserting that it 
denied the Biblical doctrine of the spirituality or personality 
of God. 
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82. 
As to the metaphysical status of the external world, Thorn- 
well affirmed the necessity of "believing" in its reality. 


This belief is made necessary, he held, because of the nature 


of man asa 2 gages creature and because of the very consti- 


tution of his mind. ‘ One of Thornwell'ts pupils wrote that 
since God has furnished us with our external senses and since 
our own bodies belong to the material creation, we cannot deny 
the objectivity of the external world without denying God's 
faithfulness with His creatures and without denying our con- 
sciousness of the reality of our own sasttuadiee Those elements 
employed by the mind in reasoning either directly or indirectly 
must be received from sense perception. The objectivity of the 
mind's results depends upon the objectivity of its data. The 
reality of the external world in both its material and mental 
phenomena cannot be doubted without doing injustice to man's 
nature as a psycho-physical organism or without denying the 
moral character of the Creator. 

Thornwell's metaphysics was dependent upon his theory of 
creation. A denial of God's creation of the world permits no 
avoiding, as he saw it, "the philosophy of Spinoza or of Hegel 
« « e« « Deny creation, and you can conceive of no higher exist- 


ence of the world than as a thought of the Eternal Mind... 





67 
J. H. Thornwell, The Vanity and Glory of Man, p. 8. 


68 
Enoch Pond, "Objections to German Transcendental a 
Southern Presbyterian Review, vol. iv, no. 3 (January, 1551 . 
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83. 

Postulate creation, and these eternal thoughts, . . become 
realized in finite substances, which have a being, dependent 
to be sure, but still a being of their banca There are three 
ways of considering the universe. 1. The universe is an organic 
whole which develops according to its own principles. This 
theory is not complete until you find the primary seminal prin- 
ciple in the universe's development; this cannot be anything 
but God and thus the theory is a form of creationism. 2. The 
universe is a complex whole of distinct parts held together by 
some species of cohesion. This is clearly the view resulting 
from a theory of creation since it is God's will which holds 
the parts of the universe in unity; thus a basis for the teleo- 
logical and cosmological arguments for God's existence is given. 
3. The universe is an absolute unit the nature of which deter- 
mines its phenomena as if by logical necessity. Under such a 
view Ged can be only the essence and nature of the universe. 
This is the view of pantheism and of "the philosophy of the ab- 
solute." In this latter view neither the metaphysical entity 
of self nor that of material or mental substance is a possibil- 
ity. 

Thornwell's conceptions of the nature and functioning of the 
mind-side of the objects within the external world has been pre- 


viously indicated. It remains here briefly to sketch his view 
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Collected Writings, iii, 265. 


70 
Ibid., i, 492-494. 
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84. 
of Nature in its material manifestations. Mind and matter 
were to him but a twofold series of phenomena; as substances 
we know nothing of them. Yet the objectivity of the existence 
of mind, of matter and of the infinite is a belief necessary 
in the higher forms of human life. Substance, which Thornwell 
termed “the unknown and unknowable support of properties," 
whether of mental or of material characteristics, “is not a 
matter of knowledge, but of belief; .. . We admit its exist- 
ence, not because we know it, but because we are unable not to 
believe ag 

There are three possible lines of speculation as:to the 
character of substance. These Thornwell stated in opposition 
to the hypothesis advanced by the rationalists that substance 
is distinguished by a spontaneous activity of its own. 1. The 
Causalist posits an absolute commencement of substance with a 
development ordered by rigid natural laws and by cause and ef- 
fect principles. 2. The "Fatalist" asserts an infinity of 
random movements by which things are what they are at any given 
moment simply through chance. 3. The Theist views substance 
as having a finite existence during which its development is 
governed by a series of happenings which, to some, may seem 
chance but which, to others, are the acts of God. Thornwell ob- 
jected to the first two positions that they are alike incon- 
ceivable and self-contradictory. He made no effort to expand 


this statement further. The Theistic position is also incon- 
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ceivable but it is not self-contradictory and, therefore, he 
concluded, must be true. Within the bounds of time, nature 
and men are within a system of cause and effect but neither 
nature nor man present us with an instance of a real cause. 

It is for God alone to exercise the prerogative of Power in an 
absolute and unconditioned way. : 

What are called the laws of nature are only compendious ex- 
pressions for uniformity and order in the phenomena around us. 
The principle of cause and effect is but the conjunction which 
we learn from experience between a physical cause and its effect 
from which we can confidently predict that the effect will in- 
variably follow the cause, or that the cause will invariably 
precede the effect. The laws of nature, therefore,possess no 
efficiency in themselves; they are simply uniform effects which 
the agency of God calls into being. Along with the principles 
of uniformity in nature, Thornwell observed contingency. Provi- 
dence is so conducted that many of its events seen to be fortui- 
tous. This ordering of affairs has its purpose. Were all ev- 
ents to follow in mechanical regularity according to principles 
which men can know, there would be a decided tendency either 
to humanism or to Atheism or to both. By contingency, however, 
"the mind is called off from the mere contemplation of physical 
causes to that sovereign Will which orders all things in heaven 


above and in earth beneath. Fortuitous events are so many monu- 





12 
Ibid., iii, 93-94. 


86. 
ments of the Divine personality." 

Thornwell adopted a hierarchical view of manifested life 
in nature and in man. Each level possesses characteristics 
of the levels below, together with characteristics peculiar 
to itself. The levels, as he indicated them, are roughly 
these: veretable life, animal life, rational life, moral 
life and religious life. Religion is the highest form of life, 
the very perfection of spiritual nature. Although a strict 
and perfect unity in itself, religion reflects from its own 
nature the true light in which all lower forms of life must 
be viewed. ; In the succeeding chapter a more complete ex- 
position will be given of this form of life which Thornwell 


considered its highest created manifestation. 
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Ibid., 11, 347, 348, 351. 
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Chapter III 


I. Ethics 


There is no department of philosophical inquiry to which 
Thornwell devoted more of his attention than to that of ethics. 
For almost twenty years from both lecture desk and pulpit he 
taught that subject to the students of South Carolina College. 
As Palmer put it: "In the one case, he laid bare the grounds 
of moral obligation, as these are implicitly contained in the 
nature of man; in the other, he stood outside of that nature, 
as the representative of the Divine authority, before whose 
supremacy the conscience of the creature is compelled instinc- 
tively to ae 

The two men under whom Thornwell pursued his own ethical 
training expounded opposing systems of ethical theory. Thomas 
Cooper followed closely the theories of Bentham as he had re- 


ceived them from his friend, Bentham's precursor in utilitarian 
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- 89» 
ethical thought, Joseph Priestley. Robert Henry, as Thornwell 
Claimed, taught a system of ethics which he had evolved from 
his studies under Brown's instruction and from Berkeley's writ- 
ings. Society, Henry held, is the natural state of man. Moral 
distinctions are evolved from this state by rational processes. 
Conscience is merely an emotional sanction for the rationally 
discovered moral truths, This, in the main, was the general 
naturalistic approach to ethics presented by William Paley and 
by such Scottish ethical thinkers as Hutcheson, Adam Smith and 
Adam Ferguson. This type of thought was not uncommon either in 
the nation at large or in the South during the ante-bellum per- 
0a,” In 1837 Jasper Adams, president of Charleston College, 
published his Elements of Moral Philosophy, a textbook in Scote- 
tish realistic aly In 1856 Thornwell was president of 
South Carolina College and professor of Moral Philosophy. In 
that year a senior was awarded a medal for an essay on "The Con- 
nection of the Science of Criticism with Morals"; a similar 
medal was given a junior for an essay entitled, "Sir James liac- 


+ 


kintoshts Theory of the Formation of Conscience." Thornwell's 





2 
Wm. Sorley, A History of English Philosophy, p. 195. &. Cy. 
Yarborough, The Reminiscences of wm. C. Preston, p. 59. 


3 3 
J. H. Thornwell, "Memoir on Dr. Henry," Southern Quarterl 
Review, 3d ser., vol. i; no. 1 [April, 1856), PP. oObSB0G- 

L. L. Bernard, "The Historic Pattern of Sociology in the South," 


Social Forces, vol. xvi, no. 1 (November, 1938), p. 7. 


4 3 
J. Adams, Elements of Moral Philosophy, 1837. See p. 14. 


aCatalogue of South Carolina College, 1855, p. 5. 
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90s 
ethical writings remained as parts of the required reading for 
students in ethics at South Carolina sie for some years 
after his retirement from the institution. 

The outstanding single publication of Thornwell's career was 
his Discourses on Truth (1855). This work, published in New 
York, had a wide circuletion and received much favorable con- 
mente R. S. Gladney, reviewing the work for the Southern Pres- 
byterian Review shortly after its publication, held it to be 
"the result of . profound and original thought .. especially 
valuable" in its insistence upon the necessity of religion as 
a basis for true ethical judgment, Thornwell sent Sir William 
Hamilton a copy of the work and received in return a letter in 
which Hamilton stated: "I have read them (the discourses) with 
great interest, and no less liatiiaaaee A posthumous review 
in the Southern Presbyterian Review of Thornwellts writings 
stated concerning the Discourses: “It is, really, a series of 
profound discussions touching the very foundations of truth and 


duty." 
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Robert Barnwell, Jr., lianuel of References to Moral Philoso- 


cette tie ln tt, 41 


R. 5S. Gladney, "Moral eames 7A Sournern Presbyterian 
Review, vol. ix, no. 2 (July, 1855), p. 


B. M. Palmer, op, cits, De 379» 
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Thomas Peck, "Thornwell's Writings", Southern Presbyterian 
Review, vol. xxix, no. 3 (July, 1878), pe 424, 
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91. 

Thornwell regarded ethics as of fundamental importance for 
he considered every act of will as leaving @ permanent effect 
upon character. The ethical realm, however, is not linited to 
voluntary activity. There are within men three kinds of "springs 
of action" from different sources: those from the body, those 
from the mind and those from "the finer affections of the 
heart." In themselves these springs of action are neither vir- 
tuous or vicious. But the mode, measure and object or purpose 
of their manifestations in either thought or action come under 
the moral lew. Thornwell expressly stated his regret that moral 
philosophers had so given their attention to the sorality of 
ments acts that they had neglected the morality of ments spirits, 
tempers, motives and purposes. It is, he said, the doctrine of 
Scripture that the domain of morality extends tc the whole nat- 
ure of man. Indeed every moral act includes within itself in- 
trinsically both motion and intines For example, "the love 
of righteousness is indispensable to works of righteousness, and 
any acts, however just and proper in themselves, which have not 
been performed under the influence of this love, are destitute 
of moral worth." Lying is not merely deception by word or by 
act but any indication whatever in contradiction to the thoughts, 


feelings or convictions of the mind of the deceiver. 


"There are obviously three questions which every complete 





10 
Collected Writings, i, 384; ii, 476-477, 478-479. 


il 
2pig., a3 395; ii, 540. 
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B26 
system of moral philosophy must undertake to answer," Thornwell 
wrote. "The first two questions exhaust the subject of theo- 
retical morals; the last comprises the whole province of prac- 
tical duty." "l. How we come to be possessed of the notions 
of right and wrong? -- whether by that faculty which perceives 
the distinction betwixt truth and falsehood (reason), or by a 
peculiar power of perception, which is incapable of further 
analysis (conscience)? 2. In what the distinctions betwixt 
right and wrong essentially consist? -- or what is the quality 
er qualities in consequence of which we pronounce some things 
to be right and others wrong? 3. What are the actions that are 
right, -- the things that must be done or eiectnanic. 

These three questions form the outline of this presentation of 
his own ethical theory. | 

(1) The Nature and Function of Conscience. That there is 
"a class of judgments and emotions, specifically different from 
all others which we denominate moral," that conscience exists, 
is "a matter of universal experience," "cannot be doubted," 
"and hence no philosophy has ever thought of calling (it) into 
question." But it is upon considerations of the nature and 
origin of conscience that philosophies split into sects. 

All the possible answers may be reduced to three. 
ie « » Conscience is the creature of prejudice, author- 
ity, custom and education . . there is no uniform law by 


which it is acquired, . . 2. (Conscience) is natural but 
not original . . a necessary product of nature, but not 





12 
J. H. Thornwell, "The Principles of Moral and Political Econ- 
omy <-- by William Paley, D. D.", Southern Fresbyterian Review, 
vol. vii, no. 1 (July, 1853), pp. 1-2. Hereafter cited as 
Paley Review. 
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ID 
as a primary gift of nature .. an acquired faculty, .. 
but acquired in obedience to laws of the human consti- 
tution. .« « «3. « « conscience is not only natural, but 
original . . a simple element of our being, -- no analy- 
Sis Can resolve it into constituent principles, .. its 
cognitions are primitive ang necessary, and its senti- 
ments peculiar and marked. 

Thornwell adopted the last named alternative. For him con- 
science was a simple element of our being and as such both nat- 
ural and original. It is an integral part of mind and its del- 
iverances a special form of cognition. These cognitions can be 
logically separated and distinguished into the perception of 
right, the sense of duty or obligation, and the conviction of 
merit or demerit. Yet in experience these concepts are but 
forms of expressing one and the same original deliverance of 
conscience. Apart from the capacities of conscience, there can 
‘be no moral sensitivities. If a man is destitute of conscience, 
reasoning will be utterly incompetent to put him in possession 

14 
of the notions of right, duty and obligation. 

There are two aspects of thought current in his time with 
respect to conscience concerning which Thornwell was apprehen- 
sive. The first was the slender hold which the idea of punitive 
justice had upon the public mind. "Moral order cannot be pre- 


served without (this concept), and it is a fatal symptom that 


a nation is tending to anarchy when it becomes indifferent to 





13 
Ibid., pp. 42-43. 


14 : 
Collected Writings, i, 55, 68, 253-254; iii, 142. 
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94.6 
the first principle of a The error arises from 
disregarding the “prospective principle" involved in the deliv- 
erances of conscience. The decisions of conscience are by no 
means final. They are only the preludes of a higher sentence 
to be pronounced by God in final judgment. No amount of ten- 
poral rewards and punishments can suffice to make the deliver- 
ances of conscience authoritative. In this Thornwell agreed 
with Kant that a conception of God is necessary to the most com= 
plete operation of man's moral nature. The second aspect of 
current thought in reference to conscience to which Thornwell 
objected is also connected with Kantian philosophy. Kant held 
that whereas intelligence based upon sense perceptions must be 
under suspicion, intellectual processes concerned with ethical 
judgments (conscience) must be trusted. He pointed to what 
seemed an inconsistency in this position. "If a man's nature 
is a lie in one respect, it may be a lie in the sana Ac= 
cording to Thornwell, intelligence and conscience meet in the 
notion of responsibility. Either both must be true or they 
both must be false. 3 

From the nature of conscience as outlined it follows that 
morality is a subject which falls within the province of natural 
reason. In this, Thornwell registered his protest against Bac- 


onts position that all morality is supernatural. "The primitive 





15 
Ibid., i, 411. 
16 


Ibid., i, 68; ii, 241f. 
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956 
cognitions of morality are like all other primitive cognitions. 
They exist, in the first instance, as necessities or laws of 
the conscience, and are evolved into distinct propositions by 
a process of reflection. Experience furnishes the occasions on 
which they are ovine With reference to these primitive 
moral cognitions, reason has a dual role: first, to make them 
explicit in consciousness and secondly, to apply the rules thus 
made explicit to actual situations which arise in experience. 
Conscience gives implicitly the elements of ethical judgment; 
reason in an explicit fashion gives the combination and uses 
of those elements. Conscience furnishes the criteria for, but , 
not the knowledge of, what things are right. The reflective 
process of making explicit the principles implicit within the 
ethical nature of man constituted for Thornwell the work of 
moral philosophy. Paley errs in ignoring this positive func- 
tion of conscience which must be recognized by moral philoso- 
phy. To say that we can have, from the dictates of conscience, 
only negative conceptions of rectitude is to contradict alike 
the testimony of Scriptures and the experience of isaankind. A 
being without the sense of obligation and a spontaneous recog- 
nition of the fundamental differences of right and wrong could 
not be Sedtenieures 


In the formation of ethical judgments, Thornwell posited two 





17 | 7 3 
Paley Review, pp. 47-48. Collected Writings, ii, 456f. 


18 
Collected Writings, ii, 456. Paley Review, pp. 38, 39. 
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36 
factors: (1) the mind with its reception of impressions from 
the realm of experience and its analysis of these impressions 
according to its own fundemental principles and (2) the will 
which enters as a powerful element, and puts its own interpret- 
ation upon the appearances submitted to the intellect. Hence, 
in moral and religious subjects in particular a man understands 
as much by his affections as by his reason. Moral distinctions 
are the necessary offspring of the total ta! Pe a if the 
total self be depraved, as is the case with unredeemed man, 
ethical judgments will be blurred both by the inabilities of 
intellect and by the predominance in conduct of vitiated emo- 
tions and prejudices. 

There are two respects in which every system of morality 
which fails to recognize in ethics a place for God is likely 
to be found wanting. (1) There are likely to be omissions or 
additions which distort either the comprehensiveness of the 
simplicity of the whole. (2) Even the true principles announced 
are apt to be applied in erroneous ways. "The Scriptures, as 
an authoritative rule of duty, guard against these Fee 5p a 
They constitute a criterion by which the simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness of the system may be judged; they afford a standard 


in contradiction to which no ethical action can stand. Thorn- 





19 ; 
Collected Writings, ii, 491; iv, 365. 


20 - . 
Ibid., » 457-458. 
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well concluded: 

The subject of morals is not above reason, con- 
sidered in itself, apart from the consequences of the 
fall. If man had never sinned, his soral vision would 
always have been clear. His incapacity, in his present 
state, to frame a perfect system of duty does not per- 
tain to nature, as such, but to nature as fallen and 
yoacicniay | te It is en accidental and not an essential de- 
fect. 

Hence, duty is determined by our nature, not by our age. In- 
creasing years, it is true, unfold new relations, develop lar- 
ger capacities and thus may expand the circle of duty. But its 
nature does not change. A similar effect to that produced in 
the moral agent by maturity constitutes the distinctiveness of 
Christian ethics. "Christianity enlarges the field of morality 
by enlarging our knowledge of the uoral relations into which 

22 
our duties must ultimately be resolved." 

Following Aristotle Thornwell affirmed that the regulation 
ef ethical conduct is not dependent upon instinct. Neither is 
it wholly governed by rational processes. Yet the moral and 
intellectual natures of man are so intimately connected that 
errors in one department, say in conduct, are bound to produce 
errors in the other, in speculation for example. In discussing 
the nature of conscience Thornwell insisted upon the reality of 


23 
whet "Kant calls its categorical imperative." This consti- 





21 
Ibid., iii, 207-208. 
22 
Ibid., iii, 209, 211, 212; iv, 596. 
23 
Ibid., ii, 484, 488. See also W. E. Gladstone, ed., Joseph 
Butlerts Sermons (oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897. 2 vols.), 
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98. 
tutes the element of judgment in conscience. He failed to 
recognize in the system of Butler the same characteristic as 
Kant's categorical imperative in the "authority" of conscience, 

The moral law is applicable to the whole of a man's voluntary 
being. This being includes, however, not only conscious voli- 
tion but also habits and dispositions which motivate conscious 
choices. This line of Thornwell's ethical theory is to be ob- 
served in his description of the good man: "He is upright whose 
temper of mind is in conformity with (the principles implicit 
in his nature), and whose prevailing disposition would always 
prompt him, in all the relations of life, to do what is right" 

24 
in so far as he knows that which is right. 

(2) The Nature of Right and Wrong. Thornwell boldly assert- 
ed the objective existence of right and of good. "Moral dis- 
tinctions are as immutable and as eternal as the ground upon 

25 
which they rest, the nature of God." As humanly known, right 
or the good is: 

a simple idea, or, . . an original intuition, 
which we are no more capable of explaining than we 
are of defining any other ultimate truth. It is the 
thing apprehended by reason in the operations of con- 
science, as the world or ourselves are apprehended in 
perception and consciousness. It is the fundamental 
datum of the moral understanding. . . . Conscience 
does not make the risht, it only declares it; the 
right exists independently of it, as the world exists 


ependently of our senses. . . . The right is a re- 
ality whether we perceive it or not, and when perceived, 





24 
Collected Writings, i, 354; iv, 423. 
25 


Thid., i, 364; 11, 229. 
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29 « 
as an absolute reality, a reality for all dutigder 

The right is perceived under manifold forms such as truth, jus- 
tice, benevolence and temperance. Subjectively the only unity 
between the forms of right is that of a common perceiving con- 
sciousness; objectively the right and the good has its ground 
and unity in the very being of God. It is this absolute nature 
of right which determines obligation in the concrete issues of 
life. There never can be a duty, relative or absolute, to do 
a wrong thing; that would involve a contradiction in terms, 

Conceiving of ethical distinctions as exclusively subjective 
in character Thornwell considered an error to be guarded against. 
That there is a subjective approbation of the right within the 
individual and that public opinion often gives to individuals 
proof of the existence of right and powerful sanctions for 
right conduct are facts which are acknowledged to be indica- 
tions of the moral character of the Creator and instances of 
God's moral administration carried on in the present life. 
Neither the approbation of individuals nor the sanction of soc- 
iety, however, creates moral distinctions; these have an objec- 
tive existence of their own in the very being of God. "Unless 
this . is maintained," Thornwell warned, “we annihilate the 
moral Gifference of actions. Everything will depend upon the 


motive; if that is good, the deed, no matter how disastrous or 


revolting, is to be accepted as right." 





26in1a., 1, 366; if, 555. 
27 : 
Ebid.,. i, 389, 404, 
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100. 

Yet in his discussions of practical ethics, Thornwell seems 
to involve himself in a contradiction to the position he so 
ardently advocated in theory. He seems to imply a relative 
character of ethicel standards as they apply to the present 
life. "Good and evil, it should never be forgotten, are rela- 
tive terms, and what may be good for one man msy be an evil for 
another, or what is ecod at one time may be hurtful to the same 
individual at another. ... . We are not to judge of the in- 
stitutions of the present by the standard of the future life; 
we are not to confound the absolute and the relative." This 
statement was mede in a discussion of the ethical implications 
of slavery. He continued: 

Slavery may stand in somewhat the same relation 
to political society, in a world like ours, in which 
mortality stands to the human body; . it may be as 
vain to think of extirpating it, as to think of giv- 
ing man immortality upon earth. It may be, and per- 
haps is, in some of its forms, essential to an imper- 
fect society; and it may be, and perhaps is, the pur- 
pose of God that it should be found among [some] men 
[at least], as 3gne as the slime of the serpent is 
over the earth. 

The only explanation which can be found in Thornwell'ts 
writings for this seeming inconsistency is discovered in these 
words: "depravity cf the heart and the indulgence of corrupt 
and wicked passions not only give rise to false measures of 


truth but false applications of the true measures of zood and 


evil. . .. The passions make out a false case, and hence a 
2 





false judgment is necessarily rendered." It must be remen- 
28 
Ibid., iv, 421-422. 
29 


Ibid., ii, 508. 
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101. 
bered that Thornwell, the son of a plantation manager who owned 
Slaves, lived in the center of the slaveholding South all his 
life and, by inheritance through marriage, was himself a plan- 
tation owner and a master of ‘eine 

(3) Right Actions. Thornwell's treatment of specific ethi- 
cal duties is not as comprehensive as that of other subjects in 
ethics. This can be said in spite of the fact that the purpose 
for which one of his major books, the Discourses on Truth, was 
written was to discuss problems in this area of thought. The 
explanation for this fact probably lies in the propensity of 
Thornwell's mind to deal in principles and in the abstract 
rather than with practical problems. Nevertheless he did an- 
nounce certain principles in the field of practical ethics. 

One oi these was that moral perfection does not depend upon the 
number of variety of single acts correctly performed, but upon 
general attitudes of mind which would lead to the performance 
of duties once those acts were recognized as ciesnaie 
Another was that happiness, as Plato's Socrates pointed out, 
can never be gained by making pleasure the chief good; "wisdon, 
that is the highest perfection of our being, must be sought for 


itself -- it is the chief good -- "; happiness comes only as | 





30 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 342. 


51 . 
Collected Writings, iv, 423. 
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a] 102. 

a by-product of seeking this highest perfection of our tie. 
In view of the perversity of sinful man, Thornwell expressed 
wonder thet there is so little diversity in the practical jude- 
ments of men. This, he considered but another testimony to the 
universality of conscience as a body of innate principles which 
are "the anchors of the moral system of the world," Diversi- 
ties in practical judgment must be accounted for either by lack 
of development, as with the savage, by the intellectual incom 
petency of the individual or individuals involved, by the pre- 
vailing influence of passion, interest or selfishness or, fin- 
ally, by the fact of social evolution. "These four considera- 
tions," he wrote, "seem to relieve the subject of all embar- 
rassment, by accounting for whatever discrepancy prevails in 
the moral judgments of mankind, without prejudice to the uni- 
versality of our primitive Pe a Ss 

The phase of practical ethics which Thornwell developed most 
fully was the obligation connected with man's dealing with 
truth. Ethical thinkers, Thornwell claimed, often so emphasize 
the part of will in ethical action that they overlook the fact 
that "there may be a virtuous or vicious exercise of the under- 
standing;" "man is responsible for his opinions as . . for the 


motives which impel him to intellectual effort, and for the 


diligence, caution and attention by which he avails himself of 





3 . 
Paley Review, p. 50. 


34 
ibid.s, Ps 51. 
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103 


all the means of arriving at wonnaes The moral character 

of the man is really exhibited by his dealings with truth. 
Truth is obligatory on its ovm account. He who undertakes to - 
signify to another, no matter what the form, is bound to signi- 
fy according to the convictions of his own mind. The universal 
application of this principle would be the diffusion of univer- 
sal confidence. "“Why," Thornwell asked rhetorically, "am I 
bound to speak the truth? .. Because it is the lew of our nat- 
ure; it is a fundamental datum of consciousness, a command of 
God impressed upon the moral structure of the soul." It is 
only natural to fulfil the expectations we knowingly end volun- 
tarily excite, but it is equally netural that in the use of 
signs to communicate ideas we should fairly and honestly repre- 
sent the thoughts of our own minds. Thornwell, in discussing 
the nature of truth, claimed for it consistency. If one must 
seek only truth, it would seem that consistency would be pro- 
duced thereby. Yet Thornwell insisted that there is an obli- 
gation connected with consistency in and of itself. Not that 
consistency is itself either a virtue or a vice. But constancy 
in the doing of the right and consistency in dealing ethically 
with truth form obligations. The obligation ef consistency, 


then, "is only another name for the unceasing obligation of 





35 ) 
Collected Writings, ii, 492, 542; iii, 477. 


36 
Ibid., ii, 528. 
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37 : 
virtue." In this use of the term, inconsistency is, thus, 
the result either of fickleness, weakness or hypocrisy all of 
which are wrong in themselves. 

Thornwell lived in a day when much was beins made of "the 
rights of man." He discussed this problem from his own aristo- 
cratic point of view. Consideration of this matter seems in 
this study to fall most naturally under the classification of 
social ethics and this is deferred from this point to the chap- 
ter on Social and Political Philosophy. 

(4) Utilitarianism. Much of Thornwell's writing was direct- 
ed ageinst this ethical theory. "We would utterly protest 
against the principle that expediency is any measure of duty or 
obligation . . . . The position . . proceeds upon a principle 
having a much closer affinity to the atheistic philosophy of 
Epicurus, especially as developed in modern times, than to the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ." - The utilitarian principle 
made selfishness or sin, as Thornweli called it, the minister 
of holiness and the essence of rebellion the positive cause of 
righteousness. 

It was William Paley's ethical theory which bore the brunt 
of Thornwellts attack. Concerning it, he wrote, "upon the whole 
how much soever we respect the memory of Dr. Paley as a man, we 
are constrained to say that his book has no just pretensions to 


the title of Moral Philosophy, except in the sense that the- 





317 ; 
Ibid., ii, 595. 
38 : 
Ibid., i, 397; iv, 167. 
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science of contradictories is at’ in the first place, its 
treatment of conscience as a tendency toward the search for 
pleasure falsifies the phenomena of our moral nature. Sec= 
ondly, in holding that happiness is the chief end of man it 
confounds the proposition that whatever is useful to the pro- 
duction of happiness is Godts command for the proposition that 
"God . . never wills anything that is essentially hurtful or 
prejudicial to the hishest interest of his sien Third- 
ly, Paley's theory confuses the statement thet actions are right 
because God commands them for the statement that God commands 
actions as obligatory because they are right, that is, conson- 
ant with His iibsaneues Finally, utilitarianism makes "gen- 
eral happiness" the basis of utility and thereby the basis of 
duty, while it fails to explain how it is both that young child- 
ren who do not conceive of "general happiness" have senses of 
duty and that animals who do seem to sense utility do not seen 
to possess a similar portion of moral Sabid = It must be ad- 


mitted that in the last point, Thornwell was guilty of playing 


upon words. 





9 
Paley Review, p. 33. 


40 

Ibid., p.- 21. 
41 

Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
42 

Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
43 


Ibid., pe 19. 
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106, 
(5) Theism and Ethics. "So clear is the connection between 
God and our moral nature that we can never get quit of the 
notion of Him as a ruler until we have suppressed the voice of 
our consciences. . . . » Apart from the existence of a personal 
philosophy." Conscience as evidence of a universal moral law 
is an argument for God's existence which we carry about with 
uss The Word is nigh us, in our hearts and in our mouths. 
The highest ethical life for man is the highest development of 
his being. Thornwell described this as a life in which all 
actions, habits and dispositions will spring from a nature like 
unto that of God, a nature of holiness. This is a life which 
ethical principles alone cannot give; it must be imparted. The 
ethicalhuan can know right but to him conscience must always be 
a terror. The religious man knows both right anc good, for the 
supernatural illumination of the Spirit gives the vision of the 
beauty of good to him. Apart from that illumination the good 
cannot be seen. Illustrative of this blindness is the utili- 
tarian with his worship of pleasure and Kant with his deifica- 
tion of duty. Both, Thornwell held, may prove productive means 
of making obedient slaves but neither can produce 4 holy man. 
The basic connection between ethics and theism is God's right 


to the service of man and the complete dependence of man upon 





44 
Collected Writings, i, 505, 59. 
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wusa., 15.572, 372, 2I2- 
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107+ 
God. Dependence as being necessitates dependence as moral 
being. Thus man's highest ethical duty is a "supreme devotion 
in the will . . to thet (will) of the Creator . . when there 
is not the slightest deviation of the former from the latter." 
The form this devotion must take is love for "love exhausts the 
whole sphere of set I e « everything commended may be logically 
deduces from ms Such an ethical life of love cannot exist 
for man apart from notions of God as both Creator and Redeemer. 
The very concept of obligation implies authority and command, 
This euthority and command ere not merely human. Conscience 
in its deliverances of duty has a prospective principle of re- 
wards and of punishments based upon obedience or faithlessness 
to the- commands given by authority. These sorts of rewards 
and of punishments are beyond man's powers. All sense of duty 
is ultimately founded in religion. Without religion, moral dis- 


tinctions are but abstractions, conscience but animal instinct, 


- @aprice and convenience remain as the sole criteria of motiva- 


tion. Apart from authoritative religious standards, such as 
the Bible, there is no means of invalidating the speculations 
of moral philosophy. Scriptures are necessary not as moral 


legislation but as sound general principles of practical eghics 


46 
Thid., 357, 358, 359. 
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| 108. 
against which the ethical speculations of men can be tested. ”! 
All moral philosophy must find its ultimate ground in God. 

The distinctions of moral good and evil are a riddle, an enigma, 
an inexplicable mystery, if there is no God. "Take away God, 
and, considered in his ethical constitution, man becomes the 
sport and scandal of the universe. He is an enormous lie," and 
what he considers his hishest destiny becomes the means of de- 
ceiving are 

Christianity, therefore, as a religion and as the preeminent 
religion of redemption, was for Thornwell the supreme basis for 
an ethic adequate to man's needs and to Godts demands. Redemp- 
tion "opens a new chapter in the book of Ethics;" the Bible by 
its doctrines gives answer to the ethical questions which have 
puzzled all ethical icieaiie The ethical efficacy of the 
Bible rests upon the fact that its doctrines are proclaimed 
with the authority of a revealed, living God. 

In sum: The happiness of an intelligent and moral creature 
is the exercise of its own energies in God. God's scheme of 
redemption is directed toward the dual purpose of removing the 
judicial consequences of sin which, being present in the sinner, 


repel Him and of removing from the sinner those moral obstruc= 


tions which repel him from God. Christ, as mediator, fulfils 





47 | 
J. H. Thornwell, Vanity and Glory of Man, p. 18. Paley 
Review, p. 41. 


48 49 
Collected Writings, i, 69. Ibid., ii; 462, 459. 
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10. 
‘this purpose of God. Apart from the Gospel of this reconcilia- 
tion, there is not means "by which we can attain true integrity 
(and thereby happiness). In rejecting it . . we are rejecting 

0 

the very essence of virtue." The first step in real moral 
improvement is faith in the Son of God as Savior. When that 
first step is taken, we begin to live; until then we are dead 
in trespasses and sins, 

One can readily appreciate the effect this type of ethical 
theory must have had upon several generations of students who 
as citizens were largely to throw themselves into the vortex 
of the "Irrepressible Conflict." 

Virtue becomes awful when it subordinates to it- 
self the whole external world [as it does in being based 
upon the vows and promises of the Creator]. A good man 
struggling with the storms of fate, unshaken in his al- 
legiance to God, and steady in his purpose never to be 
seduced into wrong, is the noblest spectacle which earth 
can present. There is something unutterably grand in 


the moral attitude of him who, with his eyes fixed upon 
the favour of God, rises superior to earth and hell, and 


amid the wrecks of a thousan barks epound him steers 
his course with steadiness and peace, 


(6) Aesthetics and Ethics. It was no accident that Thorn-. 
well did not treat of the philosophical aspects of aesthetics. 
In the main, he considered himself aesthetically insensitive. 
After viewing the paintings at Windsor Castle in 1860, he wrote 
to. his son that they were, he supposed, very fine but that he 
was no judge of art. During the same European tour Thornwell 





50 
Ibid., ii, 474-475. 
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' Ibid., ii, 553: the underlining is mine. 
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11do. 
reported: "We spent last night at Fribourg, . . and I was 
fool enough to go to the Cathedral, and hear the celebrated 


organ, .« - but I was so green that I could hardly keep from 
, 5 4 


_ going to sleep." 


In a consideration of aesthetics in religious worship, 
Thornwell revealed an almost Puritanical attitude: "I do not 
wish a fine church; . . I want it like a gentleman's dress, 
free from criticism. .. .. Fine houses, splendid organs, fash- 
ionable congregations, -=- these seem to be the rage. It is not 
asked, what a@ man preaches; but where he preaches, and to whom. 
If he has an imposing building, nitweed with sofas for the rich 
to lounge upon, where they are lulied into repose by an equally 
imposing orchestra, that is the place for a gentleman; and to 
go there dieu Sunday, is to worship God. This state of feel- 
ing, I am anxious to see thoroughly undermined, and broken up. 


e « « « instrumental music . . is getting to be a very great 


evil. Every church here (Charleston in 1850), I think, has an 


instrument of some kind, but mine and the Methodists. At any 
eate’ there is a decided taste for eaeaet® After attending a 
service in St. Peter's church in London during the summer of 
1841, Thornwell wrote his wife concerning the ministerial vest- 
ments. "Their gowns seemed too much in their way; they were 


constantly shrugging their shoulders to keep these worthless 
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B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 464, 453. 
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Ibid., p. 352. 
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54 
appendages from tumbling off." 


In all his writings Thorrwell made but slight reference to 
the subject of theoretical aesthetics. This statement is of 
significance in connection with his ethical thought. 


The aesthetic sentiment should be regarded as 
a reflection from the moral sphere; a transfer to the 
sensational world of those perceptions which are found 
in their purity only in the region of the spiritual 
and divine. It is as nature and act imitate the har- 
mony, loveliness and glory of the truly sood, that they 
become the truly beautiful. The charms of sense are 
but feeble echoes of the higher music of the soul; the 
melody of sounds a faint echo of the hizher bliss of 
the spirit. There is a first perfect and first fair; 
and these coincide with the first good [God], and from 
it (Him) must take their measures and significancy,. 
This supremacy of the moral sentiments must be maintained 
in order to give health and consistency to the pleasures 
of taste; they are apt to evaporate into a sickly and 
morbid sentimentalism ualea* braced and invigorated by 
cleer, moral perceptions. ? 


II. Religion 


(1) Definition and Nature of Religion. Religion “consists 
of determinate states of consciousness, which can be lozically 
discriminated as those of intelligence, emotion and will; . 
‘these states are conditioned by conscious relations to an out- 
ward object. There can be no religion without truth; there can 


be no religion without love; there can be no religion without 





a4 be 
Ibid., p. 171. 
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Collected Writings, i, 402 
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112. 
the spirit of obedience. There must, therefore, be something 
(objective) acknowledged as RS RE og 

That is to say, man is the subject of religion and God the 
object. Thus, religion's doctrines, or theology, must rest upon 
God as "given", upon man as “given", and upon the relations be- 
tween them as "given". Calvin was right in resolvins true wis- 
dom, the highest development of mants nature, as the Greek phil- 
osophers used the term, into the knowledge of God and of our- 
selves. 

With reference to the idea of religion, there are two errors 
which must be avoided. The one is any disjunetion of the states 
of consciousness so as to conceive of religious knowledge apart 
‘from religious emotion or the latter apart from religious will. 
The other error is the attempt to understand religion apart from 
its object. The knowledge of God as manifested, is the indis- 
pensable condition of all true religion. 

Thornwell denied that religion was a simple thing exclusively 
confined to any one department of our nature which misht be call- 
ed "the religious sense", as conscience is termed a moral sense. 
There is no one faculty or group of faculties within man nor any 
object or group of objects with which man deals which are simply 
and exclusively religious. The unique character of religious 


thought and activity lies in the peculiar relations it proclaims 





Bib sik: 3 
Ibid., i, 39-40. 


37 : 
Ibid. > : 41. 
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113. 
should and does exist between-the faculties of the individual 
and between the odjects with which he and others have to deal. 
Religion, in this sense, grows out of the relations between mor- 
al and intelligent creatures and their God. The objective ele- 
ments involved are those of Divine administration: the law, the 
rewards and the Goons « Subjectively considered, religion is an 
attitude in which the whole man participates. God being the 
just and righteous Ruler, man must be the subject whether obedi- 
ent or rebellious. . 

As such, religion is the true glory of man, the hichest form 
of life of which he is capable, the capstone in his scale of 
values, Religion is the property of the race, its value is a 
matter of universal experiences Those who maintain and promote 
it find approbation of their conduct within themselves. Those 
who attack it realize that "he who should succeed in confounding 
its principles or extinguishinse its sanctions would achieve a 
conquest which, if the extent of ruin is to be made the measure 
of renown, might satisfy the largest onitiaas "It is a mar=- 
velYous phenomenon that men should be willing to relieve obscur- 
ity by infamy -- that rather than not be known, they will run 
the risk of everlasting damnation." "The design of the French 


philosophers was . . to present (Christianity) in false lights." 


"Piety is denounced as superstition, humility reproached as mean= 





58 
Ibid., iii, 164, 165. 


59 
Ibid., ii, 513, 608. 
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ness, faith derided as enthusiasm, firmness despised as obstin- 
acy, « joy in the Holy Ghost insulted as the offspring of spiri- 
tual pride." "It has been the trick of the profane in every age 
to deride pretensions to spiritual religion. . Pi 

(2) Nature and the Supernatural. For Thornwell the natural 
cannot be separated from the supernatural any more than religion 
can be separated from the rest of life. Both realms exist. The 
relation between them is as intimate as that between religion 
and philosophy; "no man can be an accomplished theologian, who 
is not, at the same time, an accomplished metaphysician, and. 
no man can be an accomplished metaphysician without imbibing 
principles which should lead him to jaeideee are 

Thornwell discussed the relations between the natural and the 
supernatural chiefly in his considerations of miracles and of 
revelation. In brief his thought with reference to revelation, 
previously treated more fully, is: There is nothing either in 
the nature of man or in the nature of God as we know it which 
would render communications between man and God impossible or 


absurd. The analogy by which we think of God as personal would 





60 . 

Ibid., ii, 513-517. These passages are taken irom an address 
delivered to the student body of that college the Deistically 
inclined Thomas Cooper had influenced by a man who occupied the 
chair, of Moral Philosophy and Evidences of Christianity, estab- 
lished with the avowed purpose of counteracting Cooperism in 
religious thoucht. E. L. Green, The History of the University 
ef South Carolina, pp. 44-45. 


61 
- Collected Writings, iii, 228. 
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indicate that communication is as much a part of his nature as 
it is of His creatures'. Thornwell avoided the possibility of 
present-day revelations to man by God directly. In rather dog- 
matic fashion, it was asserted that man's knowledge of God comes 
by inference from His creation, from His Providence and by scru- 
tiny of His accomplished revelation of His will in Scriptures. 
immediate revelation took place only with the prophets and with 
the apostles. Mediate revelation through their writings consti- 
tutes our present a 

More must be said of Thornwell's position concerning miracles. 
He defined a miracle as: "a direct interposition of the will of 
some being who has power over nature, and in particular of a 
being whose will, having originally endowed all the causes with 
the powers by which they produce their effects, tay well be 
supposed able to counteract ae, By definition he denied 
that any created being, whether seraph or devil, can work a real 
miracle and affirmed that this capacity is the exclusive prerog- 
ative of God. 

The only power which any creature possesses over nature is 
power which results from — knowledge of, and consists in ob- 
edience to, her laws. Nature is what God made it, her laws what 
God appointed. No orders of finite intelligence, however exalt- 


ed, can ever rise above nature, for they are all parts of it. 





Me yt, is, 
Ibid., iii, 154-155. 
63 


Ibid., ili, 258. 
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Nor can creatures accomplish a single result independently of 
the properties and laws which God has ordained. They can con- 
quer only by obeying, Through superior knowledge they may effect 
‘eombinations and invent machinery but they can never rise above, 
nor dispense with, the laws they have mastered. "The power which 
works a miracle is evidently creative; the same which first gave 
the universe its being, . . It is the power of Omnipotence. 
”. Hence, wherever there - a real miracle, there is and there must 
be the finger of God." ; 

The specific character of the miracle is that it contradicts 
that course of nature which we expect to find uniform. I+ is an 
event either above, or opposed to secondary causes. To deny the 
possibility of miracles is ‘to adopt a dead, mechanical view of 
the universe. Thornwell granted that, even though dependent 
; upon God for its being and for the energy within it, Nature does 
have powers and consists of causes which, in the same circumstan- 
ces, always produces the same effects. He insisted, however that 

God has not left the world, as a watchmaker leaves i 
his clock after he has wound it up, to pursue its 
course independently of an interference from Hin. 

He is present in every part of His dominion; He per= 
vades the powers which He has imparted to created 
substances by His ceaseless energy. He sustains their 
efficiency, and He regulates all the adjustments upon 


which their activity depends. He is the life of nat- 
urets i In Him we live, and move, and have our 





being. 
64 | 
Fhid., 114, 235. 
65 | 


Ibid., iii, 230-231. 
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Thornwell acknowledged the wisdom of Aquinas? position con- 
cerning miracles that the miracle is against the order of nature, 
but not against the end of nature. The true point of view in 
which the miracle is to be considered is in its ethical rela- 
tions. "If it can contribute to the furtherance of the ends for 
which man was made and nature ordained, . . we have the same 
reason to admit it as to admit any other arrangement of benevo- 
lence and wisdom. We degrade ourselves and we degrade our Crea- 
tor when we make the physical supreme, when we make the dead 
uniformity of ged me important than the life and health and 
vigour of the soul." 

Thornwell briefly stated his attitude toward miracles in the 
form of a dilemma: "No miracles, no Christianity; the Bible 
must be accepted as it is, as out-and-out Divine, or wholly and 
absolutely rejected; . . the ancient faith or open and avowed 
ae, That which motivated such a dilemma for him was 
a@ conviction that the Biblical miracles were God's seals of ap- 
proval upon the authenticity of the truths revealed there con- 
cerning matters supernatural,. To have a religion of authority, 
there must be an authenticated Word; there can be no authenti- 
cated Word without miracles to confirm its authenticity. "A 
religion of authority is the only bulwark against faneticisu on 


the one hand, and a dead naturalism on the other." "It is in- 


Ibid., iii, 273, 272. 
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118, 
possible to abandon the miracle, and cling to any other Christi-~ 
enity but that which is enkindled in our own souls from the 
sparks of our own lier 

In upholding the literal authenticity of Biblical miracles, 
Thornwell felt himself to be defending authoritative, supernatu-= 
ral evangelical Christianity against both deism end rationalism. 
There is nothing, he asserted, in human consciousness or in what 
we know of the character of God which precludes miracles. The 
burden of proof is upon those who would attack Christianity at 
this point to show the impossibility of both revelation and mira- 
cles. Both revelation, as Divine truths, and miracles, as Div= 
inely given credentials of those truths, must stand or both must 
fall; the objective and external authority of Christianity stands 
or falls with Shae,” 

(3) Science and Religion. It is a common fallacy that the 
rise of science did not become an object of concern to religious 
leaders until after the doctrine of evolution had become populer 
with the publication of Darwin's Origin of the Species in 1859. 
There were those during Thornwell's day who saw science as an 
niony of religion. Since all the formal scientific training he 
had was pursued under the direction of the religious “heretic” 
Thomes Cooper, it is not a ‘wholly unremarkable fact that Thorn- 
well attempted to abate the fearfulness of science's attack upon 


religion. It was thirteen years after Cooper's resignation as 





68 | 69 e 
Ipid., iii, 227, 250. Ipid., iii, 251. 
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professor of Chenistry and Geology at South Carolina College be- 
fore the people of the state, through Legislative action, would 
permit Geology again to be taucht in that inetitations” It is 
perhaps not without some significance that Geology was reinstated 
to the curriculum during a period when Thornwell was very close 
to the administration. In the spring following this event, March 
1850, Louis Agassiz, Harvard's scientist-apologete for Genesis, 
lectured before the students and faculty of the eeliesges Nine 
years later Thornwell was on the faculty of the Golunbia Presbyter- 
ian seminary when "The Perkins Professorship of Natural Science 
in Connexion with Revelation” was established. The founding of 
such a professorship was without precedent in this country. Its 
aim was “to evince the harzony of science with ro records of our 
faith, and to refute the objections of infidel naturalists." “Drs. 
J. iw Thornwell, Thomas Smyth, Jno. 3. Adger, and others welcomed 
with delight this addition to the Seminary'’s course of instruc- 
tion, not sharing at all in Dr. Dabney’s fear thet it would tend 
towards ‘anti-Christian opinions’*?? Dr. James Woodrow, uncle of 
Woodrow Wilson, was the first incumbent of this chair. His proe- 
cedure seens to have been simply to enunciate to his classes the 
scientific hypothesis supposed to be in conflict with Scriptures, 
then to expound the passages of Scripture involved in the matter 


only to leave it ai 





TOn, w. Gibbes, The Present Earth the Remains of a Former Worid, 
Golumbia, 1849, p. 3. 


Thy, Le Green, Op. cit., pe 53. 
T2tarion W. Woodrow, Dr. James Woodrow, p. 13. 
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| 120, 
that point for, as he agreed with Thornwell, "the Bible statement 





must be accepted as the end of controversy, because the Bible 
was given for the very purpose of correcting the mistakes of 
iat Despite the traditional orthodoxy of this position, 
the influence of this chair must have been great. John Calvin 
McNair, who studied under both Woodrow and Thornwell, established 

a lectureship, still continued at the University of North Caro- 

; lina on the relation between science and leiden = 

Although Thornwell recognized the tendency of physical science 

to make a god of the law of order, he felt that science constant- 
ly enlarges our knowledge of the wonderful adaptations of nature, 
thus widening the vision of Godts wisdom in creation, The 
researches of modern science, he claimed, "are rapidly exploding 
the prejudices which Pantheism on the one hand and a blind de- 
votion to the supremacy of laws on the other, have created and 
upheld against all extraordinary interventions of God." Geolog- 
ists onee preached infidelity from their science but, “the earth 
can never turn traitor to its God, . its stones have already 
begun to cry out against those who ss ak + to extract from 
them a lesson of infidelity or priate 





3 , 
Ibid., p. 43. 


74 
Memorial Volume of the Semi-centennial of the (Columbia 
Theolosical Seminary (columbia, 5. C.: presbyterian Publishing 
House, I8e4 z 


75 
Collected writings, i, 61. 


Be 
Ibid. ,iii, 275-276. 
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1i2l, 
In general, Thornwell seems to have had grest confidence in the 
correctness of the Baconian scientific method whether it be ap- 
plied to the realm of science, or to the realm of phi kunepiys am 
indeed, to the realm of religion. This must have contributed to 
his belief that true science would never contradict religion for 
both deal with the activities and attributes of the same God. 

(4) Comparative Religions; In his first presidential address 
to the graduates of South Carolina College, Thomas Cooper stated: 
"It is not sufficient in this present day, that (the young Chris-~ 
tian minister) quit his theological course well versed in the 
peculiar santens that characterize the sect of Christians to 
which he wetaapaae Cooper indicated that the young theologue 
should know text and canon, the history of metaphysics and some- 
thing of comparative religions, He noted the inadequate library 
facilities in most places for this sort of training. 

In his writings Thornwell revealed a certain familiarity with 
the field of comparative religions He criticized Mohammedanism 
as presenting no rational grounds of convictions "Its g¢reat 
argument was the word of its Prophet, its decisive sanction the 
sword of its soldiers, and its strongest + aie the license 
which it gave to voluptuous ener Another passage re- 


veals his having known something of the Hindu writings, the Geeta 





77 
Thomas Cooper, Address, December, 1821, (Columbia, S. C.: 


Faust, 1821.), pp. 11-13. 


Collected Writings, iii, 184. 
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"9 122% 
and the Ramayuna of Valmeeki. Theoreticaliy, he held that it 
was incumbent upon Christians to exercise reason in testing, by 
means of the internal consistency and reasonableness of their 
natural parts, the validity of professed supernatural revela- 
tions. He complained, however: 

It cannot be denied that it is the course actually 
adopted by the great majority of Christendom, who, in 
rejecting the corrupt systems of religion that obtain 
in the world, are not governed by the insufficiency and 
defects of the proof, but (by) the erossness of the doc- 
trine and the looseness of the precepts , , , ; 5 ; Few 
take the trouble, and none feel themselves bound, to examine 
the credentials of Rome, Mohammed or [Joseph] Smith.°° 

The ultimate test of professed revelations for Christians, 
Thornwell well maintained, is whether it is consistent with the 
Bible; "the eo is the decisive test of spurious and true 

1 - 
revelations." 

In his treatment of Christian missions Thornweil used rather 
different terminolory in referring to followers of non-Christian 
religions. These religions he denominated "heathenism." Its 
absurdities and monstrosities, its contradictions to reason and 
conscience, its violent perversions even of taste and decency 


can be considered only as the determined efforts of moral beings, 


cut loose from their Maker, to extinguish all right apprehensions 





1? 
Ibid., iii, 59 


80 
tbid.s, 244, 119i. 


81 
~Ibid., iii, 193. 
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| “123. 
of His name. Hence he asserted of the "heathens", "Their con- 
demnation is just." Their forms of worship are not crudities in 
the processes of evolution, nor the feeble and obscure utter- 
ances of childhood, nor the results of involuntary ignorance, 
but “stages of degradation which men have reached in their apos- 
tasy from God; . « utterances of alienated hearts, the slanders 
of malignant and poisoned ALE. Creation and providence, 
and the structure and laws of their own souls, proclaim God's 
being, His attributes and His will; so that men are without ex- 
cuse. They may be said to know God as possessing the cerms of 
that knowledge in the constituent elements of reason. The real 
difficulty is their reluctance to glorify His name. Thornwell'ts 
missionary thought rested upon the question: "But are we free 
from their blood?" Answering the question in the negative, he 
stated what he considered to be the aim and purpose of Christian 
missions: "We have but to announce our Saviourts name, to spread 
the story of the Cross, and we open the door of hope . . »« « We 
have but to erect the Cross, and the millions who .- dying from 
the stings of the fiery serpent may look and live." ' Although, 
by implication, this statement would prohibit all types of mis- 
sionary activities save “evangelism", Thornwell was influential 
in making the southern Presbyterian church, in the founding of 
which his thought was dominant, outstanding for its promotion 
and support of all types of missionary activity. 





82 

Ibid., i, 327: the underlining is mine. See also ii, 429. 
O52 5 5 her | 

Ibdid., 434 432-4353, 447. 
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The distinction of Christianity considered as one religion 
among tany, Thornwell indicated, is, as Lord Bacon held, that 
Christianity “attaches preeminent importance to truth, and ac- 
Enowledges no faith but that which is founded in conviction. 

» » « AS a system proved to be divine (presumably by miracles), 
—— 
it demands implicit submission." 

(5) Certain Philosophical Approaches to Religion. The human- 
ist, Thornwell wrote, is an artist who prints with the extrava- 
gance permitted to his artistry. Others beholding his work, how- 
ever, become so enamoured of "the richness of the colouring and 
the beauty of the outline" that they are unwilling to recognize 
it as a painting, a representation of only part of the truth, 
and wish to accept it as reality itself rather than the delusion 
it is. The error is that no ad Lowerve is made for human in- 
firmity and weakness -- pure contemplation of the truth is not 
open to man on this earth; falsehoods fascinate, prejudices de- 
lude, doubts torment and curiosity remains unsatiated; virtue 
and vice, considered as "natural objects", as socially efficient 
or utilitarian, rise no higher than the realm of the nates, 
their source, and so fail to provide either moral or religious 
obligation. Humanist ethics resolves itself into atheism. is 


virtue has no attraction more than its own charm or its manifest 


utility, it is, thereby, a mere abstraction. Conscience becomes 


84 . 
Ibid., iii, 183, 184. 


85 
J. H. Thornwell, Vanity and Glory of lian, Pp. a0, ile 
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125. 
an animal urge on a plane with all other urges to be satisfied 


at the call of convenience or caprice. Its undermining the 


moral content of Christianity and its contradicting what he con- 
sidered the moral character of man's nature, Thornwell judged to 
be humanism's condemnation of eit 

At the opposite extreme Thornwell viewed the Pantheists, a 
class cf philosophers .. who .. profess to be very zealous for 
the Divine existence and perfections, whose poison is as insinu- 
ating as it is dangerous, .. ti Thornwell named Spinoza and 
Cousin in this connection and implied in his exposition that Kant 
should be considered as also tending in this direction, Thorn- 
well objected to the Panthéistic theory: 1, It denies or over- 
looks ereation, To do either is to be left with the philosophy 
of Spinoza or of Hegel as the only alternative. 2. It depicts 


“the universe in poetic language rather than in terms correspond- 


ing with consciousness! dictates. 3. It reveals a most presump- 
tious spirit in that mere men claim their capacities are capable 
to declare to themselves and to all men the essential nature of 
being and thereby what must and what must not be. In denying the 
personality and efficaious will of God, in being untrue to the 
“common sense" principles of our being and in rebelling against 
the true position of man as 4 dependent creature, Pantheism re- 


vealis the folly of its own position. 


86 Dict: 
Ibid., pp. 18, 17: 


87 Tee ee. | 
Collected Writings, ii, 264, 265, 267, 268-269. 
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126. 
That philosophical approach to religion which Thornwell con- 
Sidered one of the worst forms of rationalism is the theology 
of Schleiermacher. This was taken up by Ritsch]l through whose 
writings it had widespread influence in this country until quite 





recently. As late as 1906 a leading American Calvinist, A. H. 
strong, wrote: 


Under the influence of Ritschl and his Kantian 
relativism, Many of our preachers and teachers have 
swung off into a practical denial of Christ's deity and 

* of his atonement. We seem upon the verge of a second 
Unitarian defection, . worse . than . that of Channing 
and Ware a century ago. 
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As Thornwell viewed it, this was a school of thought which 
agrees with the naturalist and mythical interpreters of the mira- 
Seicus in the New Testament in rejecting everything supernatural 
and particularly the personal union of two natures in Christ and 
which yet undertakes to find a foundation in fact for a real 
atonement and for a real Christ. Rejecting alike the authority 
of the Church and the authority of the Bible, this theory claim- 
ed to find its source of authority in Christian consciousness, 
effects wrought in believers by connection and sympathy with the 
Christian community. "The feelings of believers are the sole 
standard of religious truth -- this is the Bible, the law and 
the testimony of Eclectic Rationalists," as Thornwell termed 
them. For this suthority of the Christian consciousness, Thorn- 


well stated to the students at South Carolina College, we are to 


a 


give up the incarnation, the atonement and the resurrection. "Wy 





88 
A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology, p. ix. 
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1247 
brethren shall we do it? Never, while there is a sin to be par- 
doned, a grave to be feared, a hell to be dreaded, a God to be 
met -- never! . .. Jesus and the resurrection I know; but to 
these speculatists and sophists I may ask -- who are a 

(6) The Elements of Religion. God. The objective existence 
of God was so firm a conviction on Thornwellits pert that he 
found it difficult to deal with the rational proofs for God'ts 
existence. Of these in their classical forms, Thornwell acknow- 
ledged that Kant had demonstrated the delusion of the ontologi- 
cal argument. He agreed with Kant that the teleological argument 
was the strongest of this kind of epologies for God's existence. 
For himself, he wrote: "The attempt to prove the existence of 
matter, of an outward world, or our own souls, is simply absurd. 
They authenticate ini Similarly, the existence of 
God is so nearly a self-evident truth that if we expect to find 
deep and profound arguments for it, we only confuse what is 
plain, and mystify ourselves with vain deceit. Man's urge to 
worship, to be dependent, to be responsible must have an object 
or else his nature is in itself a deception. The argument 
which produces doubt as to the existence of God brings with it 


doubt as to the existence of all substance, material and mental. 





89 
J. H. Thornwell, "Matt. XXII. 29", Southern Presbyterian 
Review, vol. iv, no. 4 (April, 1851), p. 524. 


90 
Collected Writings, i, 53, 62, 107; ii, 429. 


91 
Ibid., i, 39. 
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| 128. 

Further, the Being of God has an antecedent credibility in that 
when granted, it is the means of making plain all other myster- 
ies and when denied, it makes mysterious both the end and the 
beginning of all ert <i, The foremost basis of belief in 
the obsectins existence of God is an “intuitive knowledge" which 
"is an original element of intelligence, and particularly of 
conscience." It is due to willfulness and blindness that belief 
in God is not universal. True knowledge of God apart from reve- 
lation is made very nearly impossible. "To a man of weak vision 
a book is presented; he can see that there are characters, but 
he cannot distinguish them. You give him spectacles and he reais 
distinctly. Nature (objectively and subjectively) is such a 
book; man in his fallen state has weak eyes, Revelation is the 
spectacles." 

in this connection Thornwell stated his convictions in the 
controversy between Victor Cousin and Sir William Hamilton in the 
Edinburgh Review of 1829 upon the subject of the Unconditioned 
Absolute. 

We have always thought that in this celebrated 
controversy both parties were wrong and both were right. 
Cousin was wrong in vindicating to reason an absolute 
comprehension of the Godhead; and Sir William's refuta- 
tion of this doctrine is triumphant and complete. Sir 
William was wrong in denying the reality of the infinite 
to be a positive affirmation of intelligence, and resol- 


ving the belief of it into an impotence of mind to real- 
ize either of two contradictory extremes, though accord- 





92 
Ibid., i, 53. 


93 
Ibid., i, 599, 601, 602. 
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129, 


ing to the laws of thought one had to be accepted as 
necessary. Cousin was wrong in maintaining that the 
relations of the finite and infinite are eternal, nec- 
essary and fully intellicible; Sir William was wrong 

in maintaining that they are wholly and completely un- 
known. Cousin arrogated too much, Sir William too lit- 
tle, to intelligence, ... Partial knowledge and par- 
tial ignorance are the mingled inheritance of man. 

Of the infinite we know that it is, though we know not 
what it is. God is essentially incomprehensible as He 
is inevitably apprehensible. .. . To say that God is 
wholly unknown, and wholly incapable of being known, is 
to annihilate the possibility of religion. ... To 
bring the infinite within the sphere of the understand- 
ing is to limit, to define it; to think it as a term of 
a syllogism is to condition ite It becomes one among 
many . » « » a science of the infinite [is] impossible, 
It implies a contradiction in terms. This most import- 
ant principle, too much overlooked by divines, is preg- 
nant with most important results in its bearing upon 
theological systems. It shows where we can reason and 
explain, and where we can only pause and adore. . . - 
There is in Theology a region which must be left to the 
dominion of faith; ... - a religion which has no nys- 
teries is simply a religion that has no God. 74 


As to God'ts nature, the most we are permitted to know is that 
He is a person and thet we may maintain relations to Him analo- 
gous to those which subsist among men. He deals with us as per- 
sons, not as things, for we were formed in His image. Hence, 
the relation of justice as between responsible and conscious 
beings must always lie at the basis of the commerce between God 
and His human baadiria.”” This thought, that justice is basic 
to God's moral government of men, is central in Thornwell's the- 
ology. 

Man. In a subsequent discussion of his theology, something 


of the character of man as sinner and as fallen is indicated. 





94 95 
Ibid., i, 469-471. Ibid., ii, 585. 
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130. 
It remains here but to outline man's essential nature. Man's 
dignity consists in his possession of reason, conscience, will, 
his capacity for immortal life and his earnest longings for the 
good life. "The constitution of man's nature is a finite symbol 
of what the Divine nature is as far as man can know that ices 
Thornwell made the general statement, true for all men, that 
"the interests of religion . . must and will exact attention, 
Man is essentially a religious animal, His nature calls for re- 
ligious worship. He must have a God to pray to, as well as a 
God to swear by, and while the true God is unknown, the heart 
will be filled with idols in His ‘eauin Yet however creat 
may be a man's dignity seen in comparison with that of other 
creatures observed about him, and however greatly man may ful- 
fill the dignity of his nature through his mode of life, whether 
in this world or the next, man must forever remain, by his very 
neture, a dependent being. "To us," Thornwell wrote editorially, 
"the idea that any creature, in any of its operations, can be 
independent of God, involves a gross contradiction. Absolute 
dependence is the law of its EE a 

It is the dignity of man as created upon which Thornwell 


_pesed his rationale for man's immortality. Men's consciousness 


ei his own mortality is a dark cloud which conceals a disnity in 





6 : ‘ 
7 Ibid., i, 126-127. J. H. Thornwell, Vanity and Glory of Man, 
Pp. 27. 


97 
Collected Hritings, ii, 58. 
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Ibid., ii, 74. 
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Ld. 
him which is not unworthy of God to bestow and which is wants 
highest interest to understand. Reason unassisted cannot reveal 
either man's immortality or the nature of his true dignity. The 
Word of God in revealing man as capable of immortality dissipates 
the vanity of mortal condition, vindicates the ways of God to 
man and unveils man in his true grandeur as made in the image of 
God. Salvation through Christ is the means by which men attain 
their natural Ry 

By the term "knowledge" Plato indicated man's attaining to 
his natural dignity. In this sense of the term, Thornwell stat- 
ed: "We believe that there is a necessary connection between 
immortality and knowledge." The ideas which our intelligence 
ennables us to comprehend have their objective existence in the 
mind of God. As He comprehends those ideas and as they exist 
as parts of His eternal being, it is extremely credible that in 
giving man the capacity for ideas, He designed him for immortal- 
ity also, The great practical principle which Plato through his 
character, Socrates, in the Phaedo was anxious to inculcate was, 
that we shall live hereafter in proportion as we die here, and 
that we shall die hereafter in proportion as we live AOS Aes, 
Shoxuweli pointed to the parallel doctrine of Christ that “he 
who loseth his life shall find it, and thet he who finds it shall 


lose it." What both the Greek and the Christ were encouraging 





9 
J. H. Thornwell, Vanity and Glory of Man, pe 27- 


100 
Plato's Phaedon, pp. 427, 429. 
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132. 
was an imsortality begun here by the amplitude of "eternal 
life," the vindication of the moral grandeur of mants soul 
through untiring pursuit of virtue and knowledge and through a 
search for the glory and honor of sons of God. Clearly Thorn- 
well conceived the present life as a burden to be borne with 
fortitude in preparation for and in anticipation of a sreater 
existence yet to come, 

The Religious Life. The right relations between man as sub- 
ject and God as object constituted for Thornwell "the life of 
religion," This is not confined to any one department of thought 
or feeling. "The whole man must acknowledge its influence; it 
thinks in the head, feels in the heart and acts in the i 
It is the religion of a moral creature under the dominion of a 
moral law. Body, soul and spirit, all are the organs of the 
Divine life. Such is Bible religion. 

Objectively the life of religion expresses itself in worship. 
Religion necessarily supposes some species of communion with the 
object of worship, some sense of God. All worship involves a 
direct address of the creature to the Deity. Man must talk with 
God as well as obey His laws, must love and confide in Him as 
well as tremble before Him. Certsin it is that the moral nature 
of man, which leads him to converse with God, has in all ages 


induced him to hope and expect that God would converse with him. 





101. . 
Collected Writings, iii, 176. 


102 
Ibid., iii, 252-253. 
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133 
Worship consists not only in specificaliy devotionel acts such 
as prayer, praise and thanksgiving, but also in every act moti- 
vated by the purpose to glorify God. "A cup of cold water given 
to the disciple in the name of a disciple is not simply charity; 
it is an offering acceptable to Gelato. The act takes its 
designation of religious or irreligious from its end. Iven the 
taking of vows which, in the sense of the Roman Catholic usage, 
Thornwell deplored, he considered, when properly used for proper 
ends and on proper occasions, as an act of solemn religious wor- 
ship and as eminently conducive to winiens ot 

The essence of the religious life in its subjective aspect 

consists of no single or group of acts, emotions or thoughts. 
Two emotions as distinct as hope and fear may yet both be reli- 
gious. That state of mind described as spiritual life or holi- 
ness is the truly religious condition. This all pervading dis- 
position within man to comply with the will of God is the near- 
est possible exposition of the subjective phenomena involved in 
the experience of religion. It is that state of mind to which, 
when men are exalted, they are said to be wae Socrates 
made philosophy, a bringing of the finite mind to the home of 
eternal verities, the hishest activity of man. This, as Thorn- 


well considered it, corresponds with the Scriptural representa- 








103 1 ee 
Ibid., ii, 571. 


104 
Ibid., ii, 582-583, 569. 


Ibid., iii, 178, 177. 
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134. 
tions of religion, subjectively. "True piety is a life .. the 
energies of a new Lthease Socrates made self-denial the in- 
dispensable condition of philosophy; Christ made the similar 
®erucifixion of the flesh" the indispensable condition of sal- 
wie The Christian plan of salvation "is a scheme through 
which, in conformity with the nature of moral government, man 
is recovered from his ruin and exalted to (the) condition" of 
holiness. Holiness, the highest activity of man's full and 
purified nature, is the immediate end of atonement and redemp- 
OO The nature of sin and its effects upon the religious 
life will be discussed in the chapter on theology. It must be 
noted here, however, that Thornwell considered any religious 
philosophy which denied the existence of evil or of sin as a 
positive element in life and as affecting man's highest — of 


109 
life as "a bastard liberality." 


III, History 


fThornwell wrote little explicitly upon history from a philo- 
sophical point of view: some implications concerning it will be 
noted in a later discussion of his social philosophy. His con- 
ception of the world of Nature, as the "stage" of history's act- 


ion, has been discussed. Within this realm, under ordinary eir- 





106 107 
Plato's Pheaedon, p. 420. Ibid., p. 422. 
108 


Collected Writings, iii, 176. 
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135. 
cumstances, law and order prevails. Human life is made possible. 
Man may manipulate the elements of nature by the rearrangement 
of invention or by counteractins the effects of one series of 
natural principles by the effects of another principle or group 
of principles. To create new elements or to institute new laws 
is not his prerogative. His is bat to discover and to manage. 
The nature and character of man, the actor in history, in the 
dignity of his essential being, has also been treated. As a mor- 
al being, possessed of capacities for the highest manifestations 
of created life, the life of religion, Thornwell considered man 
as the embodiment of the highest values within history, the image 
and s,:mbol of God. His philosophical conceptions of God as Cre- 
ator and Redeemer, as play-wright and director of history, have 
been indicated. God manifests the purposes for which He created, 
the moral government under which the play of history must go 
forward and the ultimate ethical judgment with rewards and pun- 
ishments toward which history is ever moving. 

History, being enacted by humans, even though under the guid- 
ance of and being subject to God, is limited to the realm of the 
temporal. “We (humans) are subject," Thornwell asserted, to the 
law of time, and can think nothing apart from the relation of 
time. A duration which is not time is as completely beyond our 
eonceptions as a place which is not aanetre 


History, then, takes place upon a temporal stage. Thornwell 





110 
Ibid., 192-193. 
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136. 
was fond of referring to man's earthly life as “this sublunary 
state." Concerning it, he wrote: 

We know that God has erected a moral government over 
men, and that this sublunary state, whatever other ends 
it may be designed to accomplish, is ae theatre for human 
education and improvement. We cannot resist the impres- 
Sion that the earth was made for man, and not man for 
the earth. . . . This earth is a school in which God is 
pedis him for a higher and nobler state. . . . « there 

s not 


ng which Comnends itself more strongly to the 
natural expectations of men than that He should teach 


His creatures what was necessary to their happiness ace 
cording to the exigencies of their case.tl 


History, as enacted upon the stage of earth by all the men 
and women who have ever lived or are yet to live by the will of 
God and under His Providential tutelage, has, according to Thorn- 
well, an end outside itself. That end, therefore, must be oute- 
side of time in that realm we call eternity, about which we know 
nothing save through terms contradictory to our experience of 
time, Of the nature of the end of history we know little apart 
from revelation. We do know, however, that it is directed by 
Goa, that it is participated in by Him and that man's life is 
ordered in that end in a measure in accordance with the relations 

he has sustained to that moral government under which he has 
lived within in ilies of temporal history. The horror which 
that end toward which history moves is a product of 
accompanies our anticipation of our consciences. These, with 
their prospective principles, spell out doom for those who are 
guilty of violating the divine laws The only joy with which 
that end can be contemplated is that which results from a con- 





111 
Ibid., iii, 270: the underlining is mine. 
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137. 
sciousness of a Divinely granted pardon, -- the endangered soul 
of the sinner snatched from its rightful destiny of eternal 
torment and restored to the renks of "God's own." Thornwell's 
ideas concerning how God initiates and carries out His redemp- 
tive purposes form pert of his Christian theology, the subject 
of the succeeding chapter. 
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Chapter IV 





I. Theology 


Thornwell defined theology as “the science of religion; .. 
the system of doctrine in its logical connection and dependence 
which, when spiritually discerned, produces true Stinger Theo- 
logical truth is an objective body of knowledge resulting from 
the exercise of the faculties of knowledge upon the God-given 
data in the external world of nature, in the internal realm of 
human nature and in the unsystematized truths of inspired writ- 
ings. 

: Theology is to be distinguished from religion. Religion is 
4 the subjective condition of faith and love produced by the Holy 
Spirit operating in and through objective theological uias 


| Theology differs from philosophy. Philosophy seeks for conm- 
plete knowledge which is consistent throughout. Theology, ac- 





1 
Collected iWritings, i, 36, 36-37, 25-26. 
2 2 


Ibid., i, 37. 
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146. 
cepting the relativity of human knowledge, leaves place for mys- 
teries. Philosophy assumes man's present fallen condition as 
his original and final state; theology correets philosophy at 
this point and at others by its appeal to the touchstone of Div-= 
ine revelation. 

In dealing with knowledge which is adapted to the human under- 
standing and with that knowledge which represents the highest 
certainty of man's pet lective powers, theology is considered a 
science, Since it deals with objects and ends of highest human 
valve, and since in its disciplire it draws upon all sciences 
for its data, in turn, inspiring all sciences by the results of 
its own investigation, theology is the “queen of sciences," its 
truths “must confessedly stand at the head of all human knowledge 

Roman Catholics hold that the Church is the primary source of 
theological truth. This, Thornwell objected, is to confuse ef- 
fect with cause. Nor is the unassisted human reason the primary 
source of theological truth. This is to make religion a result 
of human development, the converse of the truth. Rather, in ac- 
cordance with the Protestant principle, it was stated: "the only 
infallible source and measure of religious truth is the Word of 
goa.” 

The theologian blends with the principles he discovers in the 





> thia., i, 83 
< | 
Ibid., i, 25, 37, 578-579. 


*thid., i, 44, 47, 48, 49, 29-30. 
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141, 
nature of human reason the facts of revelation. The whole is 
then made as coherent as possible by the philesophizing tendency 
of the human mind. The method of theology is, therefore, a com- 
bination of the Scholastic, deductive logic, and of the Positive, 

6 

the inductive scientific method of Bacon. The true method of 
theology is: : 

to accept the facts of revelation as we accept the 

facts of nature. We are by enlightened interpreta- 

tion to ascertain the dicta; these are to be received 

without suspicion and without doubt. They are the 

principles of faith. Then from these principles, pro- 

ceed to the laws, the philosophy if you please, which 

underlies them, and in which they find their explane- 7 

tion and their unity. In this way we shall reach truth,. . 

Thornwell claimed that no systematic theologian had ever 

followed out the suggestion of Calvin to make a the 
corner=-stone of theology. This he attempted to do. The key 
question in all theology, "naturel" as well as "revealed", is: 
How can the sinner be justified by the righteous God? Natural 
theology and the Covenant of Works consider the justification of 
man as he was created. When the problem is raised with reference 
to man as sinner, the consideration becomes revealed theology or 


the Covenant of Grace. Sueh an organization of the science of 


theology at once gives truth in its logical order and by exposi- 





6 : 3 
Ibid., i, 34-35; iii, 200. 


7 ‘ ; 
ibid., . 382. 


8 | . 
Ibid. 2 i, 485. 
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142. 


tion rules out erroneous systems of theology. 

This point of view made central in Thornwell's theology the 
term “the Gospel", This concept referred to the revealed message 
from God offering to men what is their eternal interest to re- 
‘ceive and accept, namely, knowledge of how they, as sinners, can 
be made just in the sight of the rishteous God. Earthly know- 
ledge, possessions and honors become secondary considerations 
when compared with the reception of the Gospel upon which Somnds 


“heaven or hell, life or death, eternal life or eternal death." 


iI. God 


(1) The Limitations of Man's Knowledge of God. Man's know- 
ledge of God is limited first by his finitude. Thornwell found 
himself in sympathy with the point of view expressed in Manselts 
Bampton lectures of 1858. It is impossible for man as finite to 
know God as He knows himself. The failure to acknowledge this 
finitude and limitation of human knowledge was considered the 
source of much heresy. The admission of finitude and limitation 
is the true solution of the more perplexing problems in theology 
concerning God's nature end operations such as those of the Trin- 


ity, the Incarnation, the Prescience of God and the Liberty of 





? 
Ibid., i, 581. 


10 \ . 
Ibid., ii, 401, 261, 61-66; iii, 178-179. J. H. Thornwell, 
The Vanity end Glory of Man, pp. 34-37. 
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143. 
Man, the Permission of Evil, the Propogation of Original Sin 
and the Workings of Efficacious Grace. Our wisdom with refer- 


ence to these problems is to believe the truth presented in 





revelation and to adore the Revealer, “True wisdom begins in 
humility, and the first dictate of humility is not to think of 
ourselves more highly.than we ought to ening 

Man's knowledge of God is limited also by his present sin- 
fulness, Man is able to know now less of God's nature than once 
he was capable of knowing. In his present sinful condition, 
man's capacities are in a defective stats and he is rendered an 
object of Satan's deceitfulness. Speculative reason is led as- 
tray, affections ere misplaced, the sense of duty is perverted 
and love goes out to objects less worthy than God. The resul- 
tant self-pride makes man dissatisfied with creation as an ex- 
planation of the universets existence, with partial knowledge 
of his fate, with the revealed righteous character of God in- 
plying the necessity of an atonement, and with the duty of wor- 
shipping an intangible God. This is not to say that nothing is 
known of God. But it is to assert that apart from ene 
He is nowhere rightly represented by human thought. 

(2) The Classical Arguments for God's Existence. The objec- 


tive existence of God Thornwell considered a postulate demanded 





11 
Collected Writings, i, 137, 139, 140-141, 142. Henry Longue- 


ville Mansel, The Limits of Religious Tenge. 1858. W. R. 
Sorley, History of English Philoso s Px: ° 


l2 : os : | 
Collected Writings, i, 74, 76, 77-80, 82-83, 92, 94, 98. 
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144. 
by the fact in experience that it is needed for the highest 
functioning of each of mants distinctive capacities. The postu- 
late is also necessary for man's "highest form of life," relig- 
ion, which was described as the full functioning of mants dis- 
tinctive capacities in an integrated slit The law of cau- 
sation in man's speculations needs an Infinite Maker of finite 
realities. The deliverances of conscience require an Author for 
the moral law, « Judge to whom man is responsible and a Ruler 
who justly administers rewards and punishments, Love involves 
cognition of the true, the just and the right as the beautiful 
and the glorious. Mants highest duty, to glorify God and to en- 
joy Him forever, demands an Object worthy of its exercise. Ments 
failure to know God is admission of his ignorance of himself in 
his created aay This line of reasoning Thornwell termed a 
form of the Cosmological argument which, when supplemented with 
the Teleological argument, also acceptable, he thought to be con- 
clusive. The ontological argument was considered, as by Kant, to 


be worthless. The advantage of the Cosmological argument, Thorn- 


well claimed, was that it called for no special capacity for the 


knowledge of God; this type of knowledge, like all other human 
knowledge, is both mediate and representative. God's objective 
existence is given to the believer by immediate inference just 


as the objective existence of substance is given by immediate in- 


13 
Ibid. 5 i, 53-56 ° 


14 : 
Ibid., i, 57-60, 66-67, 70-72. 
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15 145. 
ference in sense perception, 

(3) God's Attributes, The attributes of God are indicated in 
Scriptures by the variety of names applied to Him. By attribute 
is meant what of Godts nature is known; all such thought there- 
by can be only relative. The best definition of God in terms 
of His attributes Thornwell thought to be that of the Shorter 
Catechism of the “estminster Assembly; "God is a Spirit, infin- 
ite, eternal and unchangeable in His being, wisdon, pails, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness and ine The one possible defection 
observed in this presentation was that it did not explicitly in- 
dicate God's Triune Oe Attributes of God differ from 
attributes of substance; “ail that He is, He is sited 
The attributes of God may be classified as those which are ine 
communicable and those which can be communicated to creatures, 

Godts independence and all-sufficiency, His eternal duration 
of Being, His immensity and His changelessness are included in 
His incommunicable attributes. These concepts are produced only 
by negating for God what are parts of man's finite nature such 


as his dependence and insufficiency, his necessary relation to 
BO 


time and space end his imperfection and waywardness. 





15 | 
Ibid., 60-66, 73, 456. 


16 
"The Shorter Catechism", Question 4. Adopted by the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 1729. 


17 
Collected Writings, i, 160-161. 


18 - | 
Ibid., i, 162. Ibid., i, 494-512. 
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146, 

Central among the communicable attributes of God is that of 
personality or spirituality. Negatively this is to deny a mat- 
erial essence to God's being. Against Pantheism and Positivism 
alike it insists on the personal element implied in Creation, 
in personal morel responsibility and in personal religious com- 
munion. Positively the dogma of Divine Personality asserts that 
God has life within himself, that His activity is the product of 
His thought and will, that He is self-conscious, and that He has 
the power of communication with other spirits, It is the last 
named aspect of the dogma which makes revelation credible. The 
fact of God's personal nature makes laws of absolute uniformity 
within His kingdom impossible. God as personal was fully re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ; the character of His activity és persene 
was completely unveiled on Calvary. 

If God be personal and loving, Thornwell thought it reason- 
able to think that there is some aspect of His Being similar to 
the Trinity in accordance with which He might be conceived as 
social by and in Himself. The doctrine of three persons, or 
three subsistences, with but one essence is to be considered a 
part of the Christian tradition. It is but a reflection of the 
implications in redemption: a righteous God to whom the sinner 
is justified, a God who does for the sinner what he could not 
do for himself and live, atone for sin, a God by whose influ- 


ences mants character broken by sin is mended -- yet not three 





20 
Ibid., i, 494-512. 
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147. 
gods but One God. The Evidence for the Trinity is a spiritual 
experience; the necessity for some reality similar to it is 
demanded by the phenomena of ee 

(4) God's Decrees. The order in which God epnointed creation 
and predestination is of ethical importance. Superlapsarianism 
teaches that God, knowing that man would fall and that He would 
save some who fell, for His glory then created man. Sublapsar- 
ianism holds that God created man and that after he fell, God 
then instituted those proceedings by which some fallen men, by 
grace, were saved. The difference is illustrated in that between 
hanging before conviction and hanging after conviction. Thorn- 
well adopted the Sublapsarian position: 1. Because the oppo- 
site is revoltins to our moral nature and to our conceptions of 
the goodness and mercy of God. 2. Because the hypothesis of the 
Superlapsarians, that what is last in execution is first in in- 
tention, is factually false; Adam was not made for the sake of 
the last person born. 3. Because creation is a condition for the 
working out of a plan and not a means to an end. 4. Because it 
is impossible to think of the election and damnation of persons 
before they exist: that is to presuppose an act without an acta; 
The true order of Decrees is -- Creation; the Fall; lection; Re- 
denettens Vocation. Sublapsarianism has the historical precedent 


23 
of various Catholic and Reformed confessions. 


22 
Ibid., 163, 511; ii, 342, 343. 


23 
Ibid., ii, 20-23. 
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148. 
Making something out of nothing Thornwell regarded as an im- 
plication of Creation. This doctrine involves the reality of 





the external world, as well as its temporal and finite character, 
As annihilation is but the negative of creation, the doctrine 

attributes power for both acts to eae Creation may be denied 
only by dualism and: pantheism. Dualism makes matter eternal and 
thus a limitation upon God; as such, the theory can only be con- 
sidered as “disguised diainest Pantheism denies that the ex- 
ternal world is a substantive reality, that it has a separate 

and distinct existence from God, and thereby violates those prin- 


oo consciousness by which alone human knowledge is poss- . 
‘2 


ible. Creation, as the Theist describes it, is a nearly uni- 


versal possession of the race, is Scriptural and is concurred 
in by all philosophers ~—en those who regard creation "as in- 
volving a power even transcending that of enles 

Providence is a term applied to activities of God without 
which creation is hardly intelligible. It indicates the deter- 
mination of an intelligent will of all those events which relate 


to men. Security under God's protection and freedom from super- 


stitious fears are the benefits of the conception. The teaching 





24 . 
Ibid. > 208, 2ig-221. 


25 
Ibid., i, 207. 
Ieids, i, 22% 


27 ; 
Ibid., i, 222% 
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149. 
is designed for edification. It leads to examination of the 
end, Divinely appointed, which lies beyond all happenings within 
mants life. Chance is indicative of our ignorance of the nature 
of events; for God there is no chance. This is not to exeuse 
crime. "God uses men without being a party to their crimes. 

The sun rouses the odour from the dung-hill, but is not itself 
hestxaue*’ Providence implies that nothing transpires within 
history which can ever take God by surprise, 

Predestination is the term for the special decree of God where- 
by the final destiny of men and of angels = fixed. It is sub- 
divided into Election, securing the everlasting happiness of its 
objects, and Reprobation, securing the everlasting misery of its 
objects. As far as men are concerned, this implies: 1. Man is 
viewed as a fallen being and as an individual, not as races or 
as communities. 2. The decree is one by absolute sovereignty 
and is unconditioned by any act or condition of man as fallen. 

3. Election is to everlasting life with all the means ef attain- 
. ing it. 4. Blection is eternal; once made it is never ROU faa 
If by partial is meant that God is swayed in His judgment by same 
consideration of persons, the decree is impartial. If by par- 
tial is meant simple selection, then it cannot be denied that 
God is partial, as it is His sovereign right to be. As to the 


question of man's moral freedom under such a system of determin-~- 





28 a 
Thids, i) 616; 141, 36, 


29 
-Ibid., ii, 23-26. 
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150. 
ism, Thornwell stated that this is a question which mortal and 
finite man can never solve; he can only accept both terms of a 
contradiction as equally true. The doctrine of predestination, 
admittedly, implies the infallible perseverance of the saints 
and the character of the atonement of Christ as limited to those 
who have been elected by God. Thornwell recognized that this 
doctrine had been the cause of offense to some Christians. But 
he insisted in its defence that it preeminently glorifies God, 
that no one is reprobated who does not deserve tc be, that with- 
out some such conception there is no free grace, and that "to 

: 0 
the humble Christian, . . it is inexpressibly precious." 

I regard it as no proof of the spirituality of- 
this present age that amid our bustle and excitement so 
little is said of this precious doctrine of the Gospel. 
That wicked and profane persons have perverted it to 
their own eternal undoing I have no disposition to deny. 
So has every doctrine of the Gospel been perverted. The 


difficulty is not in the doctrine, but in the heart: 
swine will trample on a jewel be it ever so precious. 


IiI. Man 


There are different aspects of mants nature which, when con- 
sidered separately, seem to make of him st once different beings. 
In contrast with God as Infinite, finite man is "the creature of 
yesterday, who calls corruption his father, and the worm his 


2 ; 
mother." As such man is a totally dependent being and merits 





0 

; Ibid., ii, 191, 112, 160, 182, 198, 201. 

31 | ) | 32 ss 5 
Ibid., ii, 188. Thid., iii, 269. 
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151. 
nothing whatsoever from God. Even had the first man been obe- 
dient to God, he would have been so far from meriting salvation 
that any salvation he might have received would have still been 
by the free grace of et” 

(1) Man as Created. Considered in contrast with the rest of 
creation, however, man is the center in which all lines converge; 
he is the microcosm of all created beings; his distinctions are 
but feeble reflections of the nature of God, His distinctions 
from the brutes include personality, self-consciousness, reason, 
conscience, will, love or the yearning for a perfect good, and 
the substantive basis of unity, the soul, Take these features 
away from him and he is no longer the son of God; his death is 
no more a loss than that cf a POI Man aiso has the capacity 
for immortal life. His earthly life is but thet of a stranger 
and a pilgrim. The postulate of immortality is made necessary 
for him to give the reason for his creation, to satisfy his in- 
tellectual curiosity, to fulfil his power of communion with God, 
to satisfy his sense of moral responsibility and to provide for 
ample opportunities for PO, As created, man was 
neither infant nor savage, but a man -- in the full maturity of 


his power, endowed with knowledge, righteousness and holiness, 





3 
Ibid., if, 39%. 


34 
Ibid., i, 223-224. J. H. Thornwell, The Vanity and Glory 
of Man, p. 28. 


35 : 
J. He Thornwell, The Vanity and Glory of Man, pp. 4-26. 
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and prepared to act as a moral and responsible agent. His first 





duty was to confirm by a deliberate act of his own will the good- 


ee eee 


ness of his nature. That act was to establish principles in his 
nature which were beyond his power to alter afterward. His im- 
mediate end was to glorify God by his choice of the <ood and 
thus by the time-long praises of those of his kind yet to be born 
The moral nature of man's being remains the hichest created reve- 
lation of God's being. It rests upon and is subject to the moral 
character of God's being. The law of the creature is the ex- 
pressed will of its Maker, Whatever man's state, this, by his 
constitution, remains his necessary relation to ae 

‘(2)Men as Sinner. Observation and Seriptures alike reveal to 
us that the present state of man's existence is not his original 
one and that it is a penal state of condemnation and depravity. 
The moral history of individuals for which they are held account- 
able. begins before their hinted Original sin is of two parts: _ 
a subjective condition, "depravity", similar to that to which 
Adam was reduced after the fall, and an objective imputation of 
the guilt involved by participation through Adam in that first 
act of sin. : Depravity is a disease from which every organ of 
man's being suffers. This is not to say that man has lost his 


powers of reason, conscience or taste. It is only to say that 





36 
Collected Writings, i, 238, 245, 247, 248; ii, 229, 231-232. 
37 

Tbid., i, 303, 334, 34d 6 


38 
Ibid., i, 301. 
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1536 
the correct mode of using these capacities has been lost along 
with the correct balance between them in their usages. 

Thornwell admitted that the guilt imputed for original sin 
constitutes the thorniest problem in theology. Ultimately it 
cannot be comprehended how an individual can be guilty for an 
act in which he did not consciously participate. But, without 
some such hypothesis, apart from the objectionable preexistence 
theories of Plato, Origen, Kant, Schelling and others, no explan- 
ation can be given for phenomena such as the universality of sin, 
the constant tendency of evil to out-balance good, the complaint 
of saints of their sinfulness and the sin apparent in very young 
< OCEings The guilt is imputed through that prineiple by which 
Adam, being named by God its representative, acted for the race, 
By the same principle we may be held accountable for his ae 

In part, the results of this sinfulness of man are: his re- 
pugnance to spiritual truth, his avoidance of the simple way of 
salvation proclaimed by the Gospel, his resistance to every cord 
by which God attempts to attract him to Himself, his preference 
for the dim light of his own reasoning rather than for the sure 
word of prophecy, and his tendency to make a religion for himself 
rather than to seek for one that has been authoritatively given 


oe 
him. 





40 
Ibid., i, 342. 


41 et 
ede i, 345. 
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Thornwell objected to such liberalistie writers as Channing 


that they left the impression that man is little less than God. 


They gave no indication that he has ever become anything less 


than he was as created, Further they made the will of man so 


autonomous an entity that they ruled out a supervising Providence 
4 


which always must be one of the first principles of Theism. 


Likewise against Samuel J. Baird, who in 1860 wrote The First 
Adam and the Second in an attempt to challenge the Edwardian or- 
thodoxcy of New England, Thornwell maintained thet no modifica- 


tion of the representative principle in original sin such as "a 


numerical identity of nature between Adam and his posterity" 


would suffice to replace "a generic unity" of the human race, 


IV. Sin 


Sin is “a falling away from God; a deliberate renunciation of 


the claims of the Creator; a revolt from God to the creature, 


45 


which involves a complete inversion of the moral destiny of man." 


Objectively, sin is transgression of God's law, disobedience to 


Him and contradiction to His Holiness. Subjectively, sin is apos- 





J. He Thornwell, ed., "Reviews", Southern Quarterly Review, 
3d ser., vol. ii, no. 2’ (February, 1557), De i65- 


S. J. Baird, The First Adam and the Second (Philadelphia: 


Lindsay and Blakison, 1060) Collected Writings, i, 515-568. 


7. Peck, "Thornwell's Writin s*, southern presbyterian Review, 


vol. xxix, no. 3 (July, 1878), p. 421. 


45 Bee ia: 
Collected Writings, i, 243, 361. 
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155. 
tasy from man's true position as a creature, a vain effort te 
realize the temptation, "Ye shall be as sods," 

Moral distinctions are grounded in the very being of God, 
Any contradiction to moral distinctions is, thereby, a positive 
insult to God. Evil, therefore, cannot be considered merely as 


notegood., Consciousness and speculation alike testify to the 


reality of evil. Enmity is not simply the absence of love, but 
active opposition. Sin is not limited to any one raoulty of 
mants nature but is a disposition which pervades his whole nat- 
ure, The ultimate result of that disposition is the inability 
of the sinner to choose any good for its own Sa he 

The shame which sin carried with it, that it is worthy of pun- 
ishment, guilt, makes itself apparent in the emotion of remorse. 
Remorse has two ingredients: the conviction that sin ought to be 
punished, and the conviction that sin will be punished. The 
feeling of cuilt has no implieation for the reformation of the 
sinner; it applies only to what is needed with reference to the 
absolute justice of God. Thus, the slightest sin makes the sin- 
ner liable to punishment for the remission of which the moral 
sense makes no provision. This element is that which makes the 
state of remorse a ag 

Yet despite this fact, there seem to be degrees of suilt para- 
llel to gradations of moral duties. Some sins result in the in- 





46 eee. 
ibid., i, 364, 380, 389, 391, 394, 3956 


Bats | 
Ibid., i, 408-409, 411, 414. 
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156. 
mediate alienation of the sinner from God; others merely make 
the means of communion occasions of conflict. There is one sin, 
however, that intense opposition to Christ which would, if per- 
mitted, repeat Calvary out of sheer malice, which is entirely 
without pardon. Tne most common sin is a want of reverence for 
God, a sin so enormous that it becomes a matter of astonishment 
that God permits such blasphemous creatures to continue to exist. 

Sin entered the world and continues its existence only by 
virtue of the fact that man possesses an intellect and 2 will. 
The amazing aspect of this possession is its capacity to perpe- 
trate moral evils the consequences of which it has no ability to 
ad 

The Devil is an illustration of the everlasting conse .uences 
resulting from the moral abusive exercise of a will. The Scrip- 
tures depict him as « personal et who had a trial and a fall. 
His present duties, under God, are to try true believers by mani- 
fold temptations. He can never triumph over them, although he 
may rule over the wicked. His advances must be repulsed through 
the operations of motives of a wholly different character; "dev- 
ils must be ejected by fasting and prayer." Man's only safety 
from temptations consists in the domination of his entire nature 








 Ibid., i, 429-430, 441; ii, 587-588. At another point Thorn- 
well suggested that neglect of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
might be the “unpardonable sin." Ibid., ii, 366. 


49 
Ibid., ii, 251; 1, 612. Thornwell quoted Edwards at length 


on this point. 
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50 157. 
by the "fear of God." 


Ve. Moral Government 


Thornwell denied that the relations between man and God rest 
upon the arbitrary will of Ged. God is in His Being moral. Man 
was created as a morally responsible agent. The relations be- | 
tween man and God, therefore, "spring from the very nature of 
the beings, giving rise to duties and obligations, on man's part, 
that are essential and ge These relations consti- 
tute moral government, With reference to God, moral government 
implies that, however He may transcend, He can never contradict 
the principle of Justice, The obligation to do right, to glorify 
God, or, to be “imitators of God as dear children", is the "nat- 
ural and unchanging law" of man, the moral cchakece The two 
principles of moral government, competent authority on the part 
of the governor and a rule of life for the guidance of the gov- 
erned, therefore, spring necessarily from the natures of the two 
persons involved in the relationship, Pleasure and pain are dis- 
tributed as rewards and punishments in precise proportion to the 


good or ill desert of the agents. The condition of rewards is 





Ibid., ii, 603; i, 612. 
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Thid., i, 41, 


52 < 
Tela. Ai, 233; 1, 41. 
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158. 
absolute obedience; one act of disobedience dispelis all hopes 
of reward. Under strict moral government, therefore, man is 
never exempt from the possibility of falling. Men are treated 
as individuals. Moral government knows nothing of moral disci- 
pline; a straight line with one curve is no longer straight. 

The distinction is made between the obedience of a servant 
who performs duties out of a sense of justice with a view to dis- 
tributed pain and pleasure and that of a son who obeys that he 
may enjoy privileges as acts of benevolence from ounx* 

By the Covenant of Works is meant that alteration of moral 
government whereby Adam, as the appointed representative of the 
human race, was given the possibility of obtaining elevation of 
the race from the relation to God as servant to that of son. 

His one act of disobedience destroyed, as far as he was concern} 
ed, all possibility, on the basis of strict justice, of man's 
becoming a son. It rendered all men represented by Adam suscep- 
tible of the pain involved in rebellion from moral government. 
fhe physical unity of the race through Adam is but the basis of 
his representation of the race under the Covenant of \orks. 

All the present strictures upon the pleasures of existence -=- 
pain, suffering, vee; accidents, the sterility of the earth, 
stratification of society, et. al. -- must be viewed as having 


entered the realm of existence as direct results of Adam's fail- 





53 i aes 
Ibid., i, 255-257, 263. 


Thid., i, 258-259. 
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35 159. 
ure in the Garden experiment. Hell, it may be assumed, is 


but the intensification and eternal extent of these pains; the 


Biblical symbol of them is “spiritual death." 


VI. Atonement 


Thornwell thought God's greatness was never so truly revealed 
as when, in the person of His Son, He died, both that the sinner 
might be "hs Sala and that His character as Just might not be 
— enelragg It was in this light that atonement was viewed, as 
that method, devised by God's wisdom and executed by His power, 
whereby both ends might be achieved at the sacrifice of neither. 

God might have received the sinner without satisfaction but 
this would have been to deny His own character. There was and 
is no principle by which unconditional remission of sins is pos- 
sible for God, He being what He is. That would have been to sace 
rifice the end of moral government namely, the Glory of God. 
Therefore God's grace stimulated His wisdom by His power to de=- 
sign a method of justification. Involved in that scheme of 
grace was the incarnation of the Son, His being made a represent- 
ative of the race like Adam, His winning through His obedience 
what Adam lost through his disobedience -- that is, obedience un- 
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ese e=r in” 
Ibid., ii, 461. 


D5 
id., i, 260-262, 264-269, 271, 293-297; iv, 420-421. 
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= 160, 
to the Cross -= and His resurrection as God's visible sicn that 
the price of sin had been paid and that, through eerities, jus= 
tification had been won for wicca 

The end of atonement was to enforce the authority of Godts 


sovereign Justice, Involved in the theory expounded is the con- 


‘@lusion that there is but one way of salvation and that is through 


carist, He was the substitute of the elect, rendering on their 
behalf satisfaction to Divine justice, In tontrast with this 
view, Thornwell held universal salvation and the atonement as a 
moral influence to appear but refined systems of error, Atone- 
ment as vicarious sacrifice for the elect is the only view by 
which the estranged sinner can be brought to the reconciled Fath- 
er; "love is the talisman by which God subdues the sinner's 

heart and gains his supreme affection," 

What was won in atonement for the elected sinners was deliv- 
erance from spiritual death, an imputation of a righteousness of 
character which he had not obtained for himself and hence the 
possibility and beginning of the formation of a holy etateover 


_ like unto God's, the supreme end of the creaturels being. 


> The central question in theology for Thornwell was, as has 


been stated: How can the sinner be justified by the righteous 
God? The method extended to Adam as the first modification by 





57 . 
Ibid., ii, 205-206, 213, 226, 247, 322-325. 


58 
Ibid., 239, 434. Thornwell's paper on the fundamentals of 
Presbyterian theology, 1838. Quoted by George Howe, History of 
the Presbyterian Church in South Carolina, ii, 572. 


5Icollected iritings, ii, 199, 371-372, 378-379. 
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161. 
the grace of God of moral government constituted the Covenant 
of Works. The method extended to Christ as the second modifi- 
cation by a merciful God of moral government whereby through 
faith the sinner is made just in the sight of God constituted 
the Govenait of Grace. This, then, is the essence of the Gospel; 
"Jesus dying for our sins and raised again for our justification. 
Where these elements are wanting, whatever else may be found, 
there is no Christianity. A penal death and a perfect righteous - 
ness imputed, the one for pardon and the other for acceptance -- 


61 
« « to deny these is to deny Christ." 


VII. Christology 


Thornwell readily admitted that in this department of theol- 
ogy, especially in the doctrines of the incarnation and of the 
subsistence of two natures in one person, there are mysteries 
which, perhaps, "shall forever transcend the capacities of crea- 
tures." What is known is deduced, in large measure, from \ hat 
was done by Him who made the atonement. 


The disastrous results of Adamts disobedience pointed to the 





61 
Ibid, i, 639; ii, 38-39, 100. 


62 
Thid., ii, 73. The incarnation and the virgin birth are 
aoctrines which Thornwell assumed but never treated fully. The 
union of the two natures in one person he left with the appela- 
tion of a mystery to be accepted. 
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| 162, 
need of a Mediator who could share man's humanity and still be 
capable of bearing that penality hoe abehi which no crea 
ture could bear and still live. Hypothetically it was necessary 
that there be a single Person who should be at once truly God 
and man. His union with humanity was to make us sons of God, 

His union with God was to make Him able as Life to swallow up 
death and as Righteousness to steuneesein and Hell. "God and 
Man he must be to meet the exigencies of our peeake 

That Jesus Christ was such a person is the testimony of Serip- 
ture, His claims to complete jurisdiction over Himself, to im- 
mortality, to absolute sovereignty, to his receipt of a commis- 
sion from God as a free agent, all bear the burden of Gddhead. 
His birth of woman, his life, human though exemplarily so, his 
real temptations and his death, all point to Christ's humanity. 

Viewed as a bearing cf a judicial sentence upon sin, the atone- 
ment is seen merely as the death of a substitute, Viewed with 
knowledge of the priestly character of Christ's Person, the act 
becomes an august and glorious self-sacrifice as a part of wor- 
ship. Standing before the altar of God's justice, Christ, the 
priest, confesses his people's sins, He adores the justice 
which dooms them to woe for their sins and pleads that justice 
shall not slacken or abate. Then He lays dowm His life upon 
that altar, “virtually saying, Take it, . . ; let the fire 
of justice consume it; better . . this . . than that the throne 


63. 
Thid., ii, 323, 98; 1, 631. 
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163. 

of the Eternal should be tarnished by an effeminate pity2®? 
The atonement is made throughout by Christ's initiative, every 
step aS being made glorious because it is one of adoration and 
praise. The resurrection was Godts token that the Prisoner of 
Divine justice had been released after having paid the supreme 
penalty. So high a favor had that Prisoner found,in God's eyes 
that He was given entrance into the Holy of Holies there perpetu- 
ally to aise intercessions on behalf of a sinful and a sinning 
humanitye 

The effect of Christ's mediatorship, thei is two-fold as syn-~ 
bolized by the Water and the Blood. The Blood stands for the 
sSinner's change of status, for his having been declared just be- 
fore the presence of God; the Blood is the token of the death 
required as a prerequisite for the change. The watex, scriptural 
symbol of purity and holiness, the washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy spirit, typifies the change in character; 
that sinner who has been justified enters upon the growth which 
leads ultimately for the elect souls, by God's grace through the 
Holy Spirit, objectively to sanctification in God's sight and 
subjectively to eternal —— 


Ibid., 4, 279 « 
Ibid., ii, 280-281. 
Ibid., ii, 283, 67, 98, 99 


Ibid., iii, 344. 
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164. 

Early in his = Thornwelil projected a book on the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ. . Beyond certain sermons on the theme he 
never fulfilled this desire. It is to be regretted for, however 
the theological asswuptions upon which it rests may be viewed, 
his treatment of the atonement eas an act of worship has a drau- 
atic appeal which surely might well have hed a wider reading than 
it has had in its present form. As it stands, it forms Thorn- 
well'ts chief contribution to Christology and one of his few dis- 
tinctions as a technicel theologian, 


VIII. Adoption and Regeneration 


Adoption, God's elevation of man from the status of a servant 
to that of a son, Thornwell considered His crowning blessing, It 
was this which was extended to Adam and this which, when lost 
through him, was gained by the obedience of Christ. It makes 
possible a filial relationship of man to God and thereby opens to 
him the joys of 4 more intimate communion with God which was not 
previously possible for him either by his nature as created or 
by his state as ai. 

The subjective condition of adoption is regeneration. In this, 
too, man's part is that of being the passive recipient of the 
direct and immediate operation of the Holy Spirit in renewing the 








69 | 
B. HM. Palmer, op. cit., p. 261. 


70 
Collected Writings, i, 476. 
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165. 
heart. The ultimate effect of what may be a long process of 
regeneration under the guidance and power of the Spirit is the 
making sure of faith in the Gospel, the exercise of matured ey, 


. 7 
affections toward God alone as the object of religious devotion, 


Ix. The Holy Spirit 


| As the data for Christology, in a measure, must be inferred 
from Christ's work as Mediator, so what is known concerning the 
Holy Spirit is, in part, drawn from the Spirit's activities in 
redemption. His existence can be denied only by those who re- 
fuse all supernatural influences in redemption, His office is 
that of leading men to believe in Christ, and in the Gospel, His 
nature as personal is implied in the Scriptures and cannot be de- 
nied save by those who view salvation as man's application of 
industry, zeal and diligence in holy living rather than as a 
free and gracious gift of a sovereign God, The Spirit alone re- 
deens, alone is given the prerogative of applying the forgiving 
blood of Christ to the elect of God. : 

The Holy Spirit in regeneration also has a role to play with 

reference to the Scriptures. It was the Holy Spirit who inspired 


the biblical authors as they wrote. This dogma lay at the basis 





721 
Thornwell'ts paper on the fundamentals of Presbyterian theol- 
ogy, 1838. George Howe, op. cit., ii, 337-367. 


72 . 
Collected Writings, ii, 337-367. 
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166. 
.of Thornwell's acceptance of the verbal dictation theory of in- 
spiration. It is the Holy Spirit operating throuch the Scrip- 
tures on the heart of the reader which quickens his heart into 


accepting the truths not merely in a rationalistic manner but 





also in a way such thet they appear to him to be Divine truths 
with which he, as a sinner, is and must be vitally concerned, 
In this way the Holy Spirit fulfilled in Thornwell's thought 
something of the function assigned by the Barthians to das Wort. 


ES ee ye ee a oe 
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xX. The Christian Life 


¢ 


Justification by faith is a traditional feature of reformed 
theology. Belief constituted a major part of religious life for - 
Thornwell. Faith is not to be considered a ground of justifi- 
cation, however; it is but the channel through which Christ's 
atonement is made effective and by which His righteousness is 
imputed. By faith also God, through the Holy Spirit, reveals 

true knowledge of Himself, of man's true nature and of the sav- 
ing devise of the Gospel. Hence, wherever in this technical use 
of the tank, there is faith or belief, there is an individual or 
_ group of individuals who are among the elect of God. The Holy 
Spirit's means of producing and maturing faith is the Bible; both 
Spirit and Bible are necessary effectually to produce faith. 





Ibid,, i, 605; iii, 55256, 50-51, Thornwell's view of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost has been mentioned previously. 
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' 1672s 
The Spirit alone ends only in fanaticism, the Bible alone is a 
dead letter the result of which can only be Sareatian. 

"The Gospel does not propose to make our present state a 
perfect one -- to make our earth a A, Thus did Thornwell 
disclaim the view of romantic Christian liberalism that the king- 
dom of God is the earthly society of men evolving itself into 
Utopia. Such results of Adem's sin as disease, poverty and death, 
the sterility of the earth and social classes, in the Providence 
of God, may be overruled for good to individuals but in this 
world they can never be totally erradicated. 

The major implication of salvation for man is a subjective 
one, his acquisition of a temper of mind and a disposition of 
will perfectly to fulfill his moral obligations to God out of a 
motivation which looks elone to God's datitiaeiiae Once 
this lesson is learned, man has achieved the perfect freedon, 
release from the bondage of sin. Such a subjective state cannot 
be achieved through philosophical disciplines; it must come alone 
by God's grace through His gift to man of a new nature, that is, 
through what the Scriptures term a re-birth. That new nature is 


called "holiness" because it is an approximation to the distinct- 


ively holy character of God and because it is a subjective nature 


24 | 
Ibid., ii, 325-326, 330; iii, 181; iv, 565. 


pe ; 
Ibid., iv, 420: see also p. 422. 
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“from which alone comes.those holy activities and habits which 


are pieasing to that holy God. The analogical term given in the 
Wew Testament for holiness is "life", As this analogy indicates, 
holiness, by its very nature, is indefinable. Like the concepts 
power and causation, holiness is humanly inconceivable although 
it is impossible for humans not to believe in the existence of 
an unknown reality which is giguisiod by the went": The New 
Testament analogy for holiness also indicates that holiness is 
pervasive of the whole personality; it is this which makes every 
act, habit, disposition and motive of the holy man serviceable to 
God. Holiness is not to be considered a ground of salvation. It 
is a part of the benefit received; “it is our meetness for heaven, 
not our title to it." 

Thus eternal life, in the New Testament sense of the term, is 
not perpetual existence, An eternity of earthly life would be 
only "continued vanity." Eternal life is holiness by which the 
character of man approximates the holiness of God and fits hin | 
more and more to contemplate God's glory and, at length, enables 
him immediately to envisage God'ts tesind The way to eternal 
life is the Gospel. 


The opposite of eternsl life or holiness is not physical death 





77 en | 2 " 
Ibid., iii, 172; ii, 472-474. Vanity and Glory of Man, Pp» 20. 


78 . | 
Collected Writings, ii, 389; i, 369. 


? 7 
Vanity and Glory of Man, pp. 28, 32, 38. 
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169. 
but spiritual death, the New Testament symbol of depravity and 
the dissolution of man's rightful nature as the son of a 
Physical death can be viewed by the thoughtful sinner only as 
"the porch of the judgment hall"} God has received an immortal 
soul the eternal doom of which, either for good or for ill, is 
sealed. Man's universal susceptibility to death is an evil used 
by God in His Providence to proclaim the vanity of earthly things 
and to turn man's attention to the weightier matters of the 
Gospel. 

The stress in Thornwell'ts theology on God's personal control 
by Providence of all events concerned with mants life led him to 
see in the Christian life a method by which man may ascertain 
God's will for him at any given moment and in any given decision, 
Mants appeal for “guidance” is made in utter honesty of purpose 
by simple and earnest prayer. God's answer is made affirmatively 
by impressing upon the conscience such a keen sense of duty in 
just the direction He would have men move as to give to that man 
e feeling of "woe is me" is I fail to do this will of God. The 
absence of such a feeling of duty constitutes either no answer or 
a Negative answer to the individual's seeking. This conception 
was no mere theory for Thornwell; he applied it personally so 
Vigorously that, as he ak “My friends sometimes charge 


me with a spice of fanaticism." This aspect of his religious 





80 : 
Collected Writings, iii, 173. 
oo: 


Be. Me Palmer, op. Gite, Pe 266. 
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: ETOx 
thought may be considered as an element of Puritanism 

The consequences to man of accepting or rejecting the Gospel 
are tremendous. The success of the Gospel is, under God, in the 
hands of Christians. It is, therefore, a central duty of Christ- 
ians to labor earnestly, in harmony with other Christians, with 
steadfastness, with but the spiritual weapons of the Gospel, and 
with entire dependence upon God for results, to the end that the 
Gospelts imperative magenes of saivation may be made available 
to all men everywhere. : This, in summary, was the burden of one 
of Thornwell's early sermons. It remained throughout his life 
one of the theological bases upon which his distinctively earnest 


endeavors for the missionary enterprises ef the Church rested, 


IXs False Theclogies 


There are three classes of theologies which Thornwell consid- 
ered to be false. This judgment followed, in part, from the 
theology of the Reformation which he adopted as being true. Con- 
sideration of them is offered here in this order: the errors of 
Roman Catholic theology, the traditional heresies of Pelagianisn, 
Arminianism and Socinianism, and rationalistic theology which, 
from Thornwell's point of view, constituted the major modern de- 
parture from truth. 


(1) Treatment is given elsewhere in this study to what he 





82 : ; 
Collected Writings, ii, 397-407. 
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iJie 
thought errors inherent in the social and political views of 
the Roman Catholic church. These views belong chronclocically 
to a later development of his thousht. His first attack upon 
Romanism grew out of an article he wrote in 1841 on the error of 
receiving as inspired Seriptures the books of the 01d Testament 
Apocrypha. This led him into a prolonged exchange of open let- 
_—— a representative of the Catholic church from Charles- 


ton. The Jewish church rejected the Apocrypha as Scriptures, 


Thornwell maintained, as did also Christ who spproved and con- 
firmed only the works of the Hebrew canon. The Christian church 


for four hundred years of its life also rejected them. The only 
argument the Catholic chureh ean offer for them as Scriptures, 
which argument bears weight only with its followers, is that the 
infallible church has declared the works to be eavtnal’® It is 
this very act of apostasy in making the Church replace God as 
authoritative in religion and in morals which wes viewed as the 
heresy by which Catholicism discredits mants moral sensibilities. 
fhe absurdity of transubstentiation in accordance with which a 
man is asked both to believe his senses and to doubt them simul- 
taneously Thornwell thought but enother result of the error of 
making the Church's pronouncements through the Holy See infall- 
ible. In Romanism he sew nothing else than making man's morality 





83 
R. J. Breckinridge, ed., The a Visitor, 1841. See 


Collected Writines, iii, 280. . He. Thornwell, The nts 
of Romanis m Behalf of — Apocrypha . « (Hew ras 1844), 
Conlected uritsaes, S iii, 413-742. 


84 
Collected Writings, iii, 742. 
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172. 


and religion rest ultimately on his relation to Rome and not, as 
85 


is proper, on his relations to God and to society. 


The Roman doctrine of man by which his blind impulses are 


made the ground of sin is false. 
immoral although they do possess 
regularities. The mere exercise 
thought, could not be considered 
he objected to the Romanist view 
ity as a supernatural gift. 
was creation itself for the gift 


creation, 


deadly is also false, 


fants basic impulses are not 
a tendency to excesses and ir- 
of them, however, in Thornwell!s 
sinful. In the same scniiebaen. 


of man's original nature of pur- 


It was no more supernatural than 


of mants nature was 4 pert of 


The Romanist classification of sins as venial and as 


All sins are equally deadly as all poisons 


are equally poisonous although some may be more immediately ef- 


fective than iiaitiaiaen 


tradiction in terms. 


To speak of venial sins is to utter a con- 


The Romanist affirmation that miracles are performed by the 


Church of today Thornwell denied 


there was no Scriptural reason why it should be go, 


were performed by the early church. 


as a fact although he admitted 
Miracles 


The present withdrawal of 


this gift of supernatural power could be explained only i 
7 


rebuke to the Church's unfaithfulness and want of prayer." 


Thornwell quoted with favor Calvin's charge that there is no 





85 
Ibid., iii, 509. 


86 
Ibid., 
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173- 
ground for Roman Catholic mysticism as direct and personal rev- 
eletions from God of Himself in His essential Being. The created 
world is to be considered the only visible means by which God 
presents Himself to our POSE EIT The Catholic doctrine 


of supererogatory works is a denial of the truth concerning the 


de 
mature of holiness and, as such is a degration of true piety from 


obedience to God =. the punctilious observance of the uncommand- 
; 3 
ed devices of men." 
It was no accident, as Thornwell saw it, that at the time of 


the Reformation the corruption of the clergy was enormous. These 


abuses in Christian life he considered but the legitimate, natu- 


rel and necessary results of that corrupt theology which the 
Church, through this clergy, attempted to eee ay 

(2) Pelagianism and Arminianism alike Thornwell thought to 
rest on a misapprehension of the way in which God views sinful 


man. The theories thereby fail to conceive the necessity of an 


_ arrangement of the representative principle whereby God's grace 


may be effective in changing a man's status in His sight. The 
error of these systems, like that of deism, is that either of 
disregarding the Seriptures and their teaching or of reading into 


the Seriptures the speculations of men. By denial of man's ori- 


ginal sin and by affirmation that each man stands in approbation 





88 
Ibid., i, 111. 
l/s 
Ibid., ii, 569. 
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Ibid., iii, 509 
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relation to God identical with that in which Adam stood to God, 


these systems, in theory, deny to God the capacity of making 
eternal purposes and thereby they establish principles which 
cerried out in all their necessary consequences would lead either 
to impersonal Deism or to “blank and cheerless PON i The 
confusion of thought must be considered the result of introducing 
into God's truth man's manipulations of ideas. Fortunately, 
Thornwell feit, in their Christian life, when loyalty to their 
systems of theology was laid aside, Pelagians and Arminians alike 
were to be found "sober and honest-hearted Calvinists, as their 
earnest prayers for grace and assistance unequivocally declare." 
Followers of Socinian theology by denial of the Trinity, the 
depravity of man, the vicarious sacrifice and eternal punishment, 
Thornwell wrote, “are no more entitled to be considered as Christ 
ians than iain ¢o He concerned himself solely with the 
Socinian attack upon the vicarious atonement. The biessings of 
God are received by the Socinian, he thought, as effects which 
may be produced by man through proper manipulations as by a mech- 
anical process. The personal influence of God the Holy Spirit in 
redemption is denied. Hence redemption is not considered either 
as spiritual or as Divine and God is thought a hard-hearted Judge 


in whose heart mercy was born only through the death of Christ 
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Ibid., ii, 145, 111, 216, 390, 528. 
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Ibid., ii, 146. 
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Ibid., 4354. 
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1756 
on the cross. So far from the truth Thornwell judced Socinienism 
to be that, as he wrote, the very obverse of each of its tenets 
represents the true proposition. : 

(3) Thornwell encompassed in the single term of rationalism 
all forms of speculation which begin with a skepticism in refer- 
ence to the validity of sense perception and which end in an 
attempt to uncover naked essence and to trace the esse through 
its countless manifestations from the lowest form to the Absol- 
ute, the simple and all-inclusive Being. In general this is the 
view which has come te be known es Hegelian Absolute Idealig. 
Thornwell at no point designated it as such. He considered the 
view as not at all "the vision(s) of crack-brained enthusiasts" 
but as the work of "men of the highest order of mind" who reason 
and think with rigor of abstraction, intensity of attention and 
nicety of distinction which is bound to be ee es: Thorn= 
well considered attention to this form of religious thought to 
be a aeeeuaity because, he prophesied, in the immediate future 
it would have great vogue in this country, caer Tags: error of 
its theological implications the more Be SOR. 

In 1849 J. D. Morell, author of a widely known History of 
Modern Philosophy, published a work entitled The Philosophy of 
Religion. This work was an application of the principles of Ger- 
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176. 
man idealism to Christian theology. It seems to have had a wide 
reading in this country due alike to the reputation of its auth- 
or's previous work and to the devotional character of the lang- 
uage in which it was Tm A The three articles which Thorn- 
well wrote for the Southern Presbyterian Review in review of this 
book were sufficiently extensive to indicate clearly not only his 
estimate of the work reviewed but also his view of the religious 
philosophy it represented. One reviewer of Thornwell's writings 
judged the series to include the best of his critical thought. 
Thomas Smyth, one of his South Carolins contemporaries who did 
not always agree with him, valued the articles so highly that he 
sent copies of them to Drs, Cunningham and Candlish in England. 
The general evaluation which Thornwell placed on Morell's work 
is indicated in these remarks: 

We do not hesitate . . to rank Mr. Morell's book in 
the class of infidel publications. He has assailed the 
very foundations of the faith; and in resisting his phil- 
osophy we are defending the citadel of Christianity from 
the artful machinations of a traitor, who, with honeyed 
words of friendship and allegiance upon his tongue, is in 


actual txeaty to deliver it into the hands of the enemy of 
God and man,+00 





97 : 
T. Peck, op. cit., p. 425. 


98 
Ibid. 3 pe 426. 


9 

Letter: B. M. Palmer to J. H. Thornwell, September 10, 1850. 
Anderson-Thornwell letters. Mss. collection, University of 
North Carolina library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Collected Writings, iii, 26-27. 
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fhe method of rationalism Thornwell viewed as excessively 
pretentious and essentially arrogant both in its aspirations to 
penetrate to the very essence of things and in its assumption 
- that human reason is competent of omniscience and therefore conm- 
petent to give answers to the sublimest problems of God, the 
soul and the universe. It is, he remarked, difficult to say 
whether presumption or folly is the more conspicuous in such a 
system of dint. In denying the truly scientific and philo- 
sophical attitude toward the external world, the self and God, 
as that was enunciated by Bacon and others, rationalism bases its 
conclusions upon a fallacy. Knowledge of metaphysical entities 
cannot be had by reason alone. The entire energies of the self 

are ineneeni 

| The assumed method of rationalism leads to an unwanted trust 
in the data of subjective experience. The external world is con- 
structed from such date and God is made in a similar manner. In 
thus denying the external and the supernatural as known immediate= 
ly, rationalism, unwittingly, revolts from ell forms of true in- 
telligence and, in fact, pronounces man's most familiar conscicus— 
ness to be an impossibility. It is on this basis, as well as on 
other scores to be noted, that Thornwell fixed his claim that 





| ae 
Ibid., iii, 11. 


162 
Ibid., i, 38-39. Jd. H. es "Matt. xxii.29", Southern 


Presbyterian Review, vol. iv, no. 4, (April, 1850), pp. 516-517. 
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Collected Writings, i, 501-502; iii, 267. 
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178, 

rationalism is at war with the first principles of Theism-°4 

The theological controversy between rationalism and Christian- 
ity, as Thornwell saw it, “turns upon the question, Whether we 
have been left to ourselves, whether theology is in fact, like 
all other sciences, the production of man, or whether God has 
framed it for us ready to our ONTO ae Rationalism presumes 
thet inspiration carries with it no intelligible content. Christ 
ianity holds that in inspiration truths are communicated from the 
mind of God to the mind of the inspired man in full, logical ex- 
position. There is, Thornwell insisted,a subjective side of the 
religious experience but this is never autonomous; it is always 
conditioned by the external object ces The danger of making 
religious authority exclusively subjective in origin is that all 
sense of moral responsibility is lost. The Word of God fives 
both a moral standard and a criterion of truth. Those who reject 
it as authoritative must kindle their own fires and walk in their 


own light with the full assurance that neither their intuitions 


nor their impulses will save them from the moral government and 


its penalties which is whispered in conscience, thundered on Sin- 


ai and hallowed on Calvary. God will by no means clear the guil- 
ty. Thus, Thornwell concluded, in attempting to replace an auth- 
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Collected Writings, i, 501-502; iii, 267. 
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Ibid., iii, 29, 160-161. 
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Ibid., i, 39-40. 
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179° 
oritative Bible with the authority of Christian consciousness -- 
introspection together with social fellowship in the Christian 
community <= the rationalists are motivated by a deep opposition 
to the doctrines of the Cross. "When men ery, Down with the 
Biblet the — meaning of their rage is, Away with Jesus and 
His ines: , 

Rationalism makes activity the criterion for distinguishing 
between substance and attribute. Thornwell objected to this 
position on grounds suggested by Spinoza. Substance is that 
which is in itself and conceived by itself. Activity cannot be 
conceived by itself and therefore is not a substance but an ate 
tribute, Absolute activity is no more capable of representaticn 
in the mind than is absolute intelligence or absolute motion, 
That the mind is active is understandable but thet activity 
thinks is meaningless. The two propositions are poles apart. 
fhus activity as an attribute is acceptable, as a substance it 
cannot hacee 

This attempt to make mind and matter but phenomenal modifica- 
tions of the same substansze, activity, is but an indication of 
rationalism's pantheistic tendencies. These proceed from the 


conviction that the power of creation, making something out of 
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Ibid., ii, 18-19, 22, 23; iii, 155, 167, 168. 
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Ibid., iii, 91-92. 
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180, 
nothing, is one which is not available even to God. Rationalisms 
pantheism is a resultant of its confusion in conceiving of God 
both as the cause of all being and as the substance of all that 
exists. The whole doctrine of the Absolute revolves on this 
blunder, Thornwell charged. God may be thought of as Cause or 
as the Substance of all Being but not as both. The results of 


rationalism's theory of God is necessarily to make Him impersonal; 


“personality is considered but a partial form of God's being. 


Under the conception there can be no real causality, and thus no 
creation. The logical conclusion of the philosophy of the Ab- 
solute is that of nihilism; consciousness can only be, as Fichte 
admitted, the dream of a euwaia 

The truth is, Thornwell affirmed, rationalism's theology is 
necessarily a form of conceptuslism. Rather than taking the 
needs of man's entire nature as indicative of the sort of God 
who created man with such needs, not to mention failing to receive 
God's revelation of Himself through inspired writings, rational- 
ism lays upon men the duty of forming from their own experience 


a conception of God. But this is like telling a hungry man first 


to conceive and then create the bread which will then satisfy his 


hunger; or a thirsty man, from the mere craving of his thirst, to 
image and then produce water. The subjective needs and desires 
of man, so far from being the antecedents of fulfillment, are but 


the results of knowledge; mants nature as created supplies relig- 
ious 
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Ibid., i, 207-208; iii, 148, 150. 
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181. 
demands which the Creator who fashioned the demands alone can 
OTB, 

Rationalism's tendency to deny the objective aspects of con= 
science's dictates is but a reflection of the fact that those 
who frame the theories realize that conscience gives in its de- 
mands intimations of the personality of pas 

_ The metaphysics of rationalism is a fair sample, Thornwell 
stated, of what man'ts reason unassisted is able to achieve in 
world-making. Apart from revelation, man speedily becomes overe 
whelmed with a species of Pantheism in which all sense of duty 
and of religion perishes. The fatalism of Mohammed has the vir- 
tue of consistency. Rationalism claims consistency and yet af- 
firms on one hand the essential and indestructible freedom of 
man and on the other the necessary relation of every form of 
being to the absolute. No form of heathenism, Thornwell conclu- 
ded, can be regarded as absurd with such an illustration as rat- 
jionalism of what unassisted reason is capable of producing for 
itself. 

Clearly a revealed religion with knowledge of man's sinful- 
atties God's holiness and Christ's atonement as a means of justi- 
fication, in other words, the Gospel, is the one which alone, in 


fhornwellts thought, can satisfy the necessities of the central 
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Chapter V 


Social and Political Philosophy 


I. Social Philosophy 


1. The Unity of Humanity 

2. The Nature of Human Society 

5S. Society and the Individual 

4. The Organization of Society 

5. Social Progress and Social Change 
6. The Principles of Social Ethics 
7. Problems in Social Ethics 


II. Political Philosophy 


1. The Moral Nature of the State 
2. The Function and Form 

of Government 
5. A View of State Autonomy 


III. Thornwell and Politics 


1. Before 1860 
2. After 1860 
S. During the War 
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Chapter V. 


Thornwell repeatediy pleaded for a just evaluation of the 
South's share in the development of Americats social and politi- 


cal thought. He wrote in 1860, ".. that we have done much to 





. expose the fallacies and dangers of prevailing theories in regard 
to the scope and purpose of political institutions, (and) that 
we have been eminently conservative in our influence upon the 


spirit of the age, -- it seems to us, cannot be decently denied." 


q I. Social Philosophy 
4 (1) The Unity of Humanity. A central concept in Thornwell's 
Man's common nature, the identity of the nature of human con- 


sciousness, its spontaneity in sense perception and its spontan- 


eity in its reflective movements and the parity upon which all 





1 


social thinking was that of the unity of mankind as a race. 
Collected Writings, iv, 402. 
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185. 


‘men stand before God sre indicative of this unity. Christianity 


has the distinction of building upon this unity of human nature 
to establish "a sacred brotherhood in a common origin, a common 
ruin, a common immortality and a common Savior, which unites the 
descendents of Adam into one great family, and renders wars, dis- 
cords, and jealousies as odious as they are iurttaee’ 

Thornwell could not escape from the doctrine, however myster- 
ious, of a generic unity in mans The human race is not an ag-= 
gregate of separate and independent atoms, but constitutes an 
organic whole, with a common life, springing from a common ground, 
Society is the point in which all the individuals meet, and 
through which they are modified and conditioned. But there is a 
type of life common to the entire race in which a deeper sround 
of unity is recognized than that which attaches to particular 
societies. There is in man what we may call a common nature. 
That common nature is not a mere generalization of logic, but a 
substantive reality. It is the ground of all individual exist- 
ence, and conditions the type of its development. In birth there 
is the manifestation of the individual from a nature-basis which 
existed before. Birth consequently does not absolutely begin, 
but only individualizes humanity. 

(2) The Nature of Human Society. Thornweil did not formally 
define what he meant by society. He described it as the rela- 





2 i . 
Ibid., 134 5 ell, 139. 
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Ibid. 9 is 350. 
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186. 
tion by which individuals hold mutual intercourse. His social 


thought dealt chiefly with the proper attitude which should be 
taken toward society. 

He observed the differences between persons of various nation- 
alities. There is one type among the Greeks, another among the 


Asiatics, and still another among the Romans. This led him to 





the conclusion that society exerts even a more powerful influ- 


‘ ence upon the individual than the individual does upon society. 


It is a mistake, however, to think that this situation was ar- 
ranged by man for the purpose of producing good citizens. God, 
in creation, intended it to be so. In this way, therefore, soc- 


iety must be viewed as an ordinance of God. Human individuals 


Pree ee ee 


have their beginnings and their ends outside history. While on 
earth, these persons live in society. It is God's OE Oey 
Society is "natural" in the sense that it is grounded in the 
nature of man who is created a dependent being. He is dependent 
upon an objective right for his ethical judgments, upon an ob- 


jective God for his religious capacities and upon human associ- 


a ee ee ee 
is = 


ations for the development of such aspects of his being as mutual 


a 
— 


understanding and a One of the most mysterious attri- 
butes of the human mind is its power to impart to others know- 
ledge of what takes place within it. This peculiarity lies at 
<n foundation of the possibility of society. If each soul ex- 
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Ibid., iv, 406; i, 350. 


Ibid., iii, 252; ii, 524<525. 
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1876 
isted only as an individual, there might be contiguity in inate, 
but there could be no moral unions such as the Family, the divert 
and the State. Persons naturally seek union; society is the 


sphere in which this mysterious reality called personality be- 





comes fully and completely developed. All finite persons would 
be miserable if there were none to converse with, and every prin- 
ciple of morality, truth, justice and benevolence presupposes the 
existence of a social economy. Man was evidently created a soc- 
jal being. The Home, the Family and the State are indispensable 
to his progress and development. He was born in society and for 


society; it is a condition or which God has placed him, and from 


ee ee re a a 4 


which he cannot be divorced, 

_ There are two views of society to which Thornwell objected. 
The first is that which springs from the “social contract" theory 
of Hobbes, As Thornwell interpreted it, this theory seems to re- 
; gard society as the machinery of man, which, as it has been in- 
vented and arranged by his ingenuity and skill, may be taken to 
pieces, reconstructed, altered and repaired, as experience shall 
indicate defects or confusion in the original plan. Such a view 
overlooks the fact of God's part in the formation of society | 
_through His designing the nature of the social being, the indiv- 
iduel man. It neglects the great lessons that man can never make 
straight that which God has made crooked, and that man progresses 
only as he learns humble obedience to the will of God. 


The other objectionable view of society is that Platonic Real- 








6 | ; 7 
Ibid., i, 511. Ibid., iv, 406. 
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188, 
ism involved in the modern doctrine of progress, sania. the 
conception that the individual is nothing, humanity is every- 
thing. This theory tends to make humanity a logical abstraction. 
But mankind is a real, substantive entity, something which, 
though inseparable from all the individuals of the human race, 
is yet distinct. It is to this entity that each individual is 
indebted for his being a human, It may be that the laws of 
thought are the same for all men, and for the same men at all 
times, but the men in themselves are not the same. There is an 
immense difference between the logical consciousness of a Newton 
and that of a contemporary Hottentot. Similarly there is some- 
thing which may be designated-as "the general voice of mankind" 
but its validity always rests upon deliverances made by indiv- 
OR, 

(3) Society and the Individual. It is true that individual 
persons, like the Triune Personal God, are compelled by their nat- 
ures to hold communion with other kindred spirits. Yet the re- 
lation established between these individuals is nothing in itseif 
apart from the individuals involved. The reality in all social 
thought, Thornwell held, was the individuel. Nothing can be more 
indubitable to us than our own personality, the existence of our 
own Choughts, feelings and volitions, the being which each man 
calls himself. 





Ibid., iii, 131, 134-135. 


9 be : 
Ibid., iii, 132. 
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189. 

It is the moral character of human personality which gives 
human society its moral nature. Men were created for mutual 
associations in social groups. Apart from such intercourse 
there is no means for their becoming moral agents. Society as a 
relation between moral agents has moral ideals as its basic prin- 
ciples. Moral ideals are aspects of God's character. It is the 
divinely given personality of the individuals who compose society, 
together with the divine nature of society's ideals, which makes 
society a divine ordinance, The fundamental entity in all soc- 
ial relations is the individual men involved in society and their 


Creator. 


\v (4) The Organization of Society. During the late 1850's and 


early 1860's Southerners gave much thought to the ideal form of 


labor organization. The editor of the Muscogee (Georgia) Herald 





is quoted in the New York Tribune for September 10, 1856 as hav- 
ing written: 
Free society! we sicken at the name. What is it 
but a conglomeration of greasy mechanics, filthy opera- 
tives, small-fisted farmers, and moon-struck theorists? 


All the North, and especially the New England states), 
is devoid of society fitted for well-bred gentlemen. 


In the same year William J. Grayson of South Carolina publish- 
ed The Hireling and the Slave, a monograph in which he contrasted 
in rather lurid language the northern and southern systems of 
labor organization. The major thesis of this work was that "civ- 


ilization rests on labor exploitation," that this is not the 





10 
Quoted by A. C. Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865, 
Pe Vi. < 
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190. 
ideal situation but an evil due to "the primeval curse" upon 
“the children of Adam." The state of the hireling and that of 
the slave is essentially the same, consisting for both of hard 
labor and of subsistence reward. Since, however, the slave has 
a degree of social security unknown to the hireling, Grayson con- 
cluded, “the slave obtains a larger reward for his labor than 
the factory itace 

Thornwell joined in this movement of thought. The conelusions 
he drew were similar to those of Grayson. Certain aspects of his 
arguments are unique. Where labor is free, that is, where the 
laborer is not a part of the capital wealth of the country, there 
are two causes which must inevitably produce revolutions and dis- 
tress. The first is the tendency for capital to accumulate. The 
other is the tendency of population to outstrip the demand for 
employment. The most astonishing contrasts of poverty and riches 
are constantly increasing. 

How is this condition of things to be obviated? The .covern- 
ment must either make provision to support the people in idleness 
ie, it must arrest the law of population; or, it must organize 
labor. ‘Since the first two alternatives are both impossible and 
unadvisable, the third alternative alone remains. On what prin- 
links. then, shall labor be organized so as to make it certain 
that the laborer shall never be without employment adequate for 


his support? The only way, Thornwell answered, is by converting 








11 : 
See V. L. Parrington, The Romantic Revolution in America, PD. 
104-105, 
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igi. 

the laborer into capital by giving the employer a right of prop- 
erty in the labor employed. And this, he pointed out, is the 
underlying principle in slavery. The non-slaveholding States 
mustpither organize labor in some such way or else suffer insur- 
rections against their system. As long as the demand for labor 
transcends the supply, all is well; capital and labor are mutual 
friends. But when it is no longer capital asking for labor, but 
labor asking for capital, then the tables are turned in deadly 
hostility. Southerners, he concluded, accept as a good and mer- 
eciful constitution the organization of labor which Providence 
has given them in ET og 

Some of the Presbyterian anti-slavery advocates ridiculed this 
ies Obviously it was not a little apologetic for the in- 
stitution of slavery. It reveals, however, that Thornwell was 
informed along lines of labor organization. As remarkable as it 
is, a theologian in 1860 predicted the cless-strugties, unemploy- 
a and the role of government in relief and in social security 
which the twentieth century has witnessed. It is still a prob- 
lem in labor organization to discover a method whereby the en- 
ployer will be made financially interested in his employee in the 
cenhinasusine of unemployment, accident, sickness and old age. 

(5) Social Progress and Social Change. The ¢apacity of human 








a | ; 
Collected Writings, iv, 540-541. 
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192. 
individuals for improvement is the root of social progress. 
Growth, expansion and development of faculties are all so many 
changes for the better. Society, like the individual, is capable. 
of improvement. True conservatism combines stability with the 
spirit of progress. It imitates time in that it is opposed to 
all violent disruptions or radical revolutions. It would have 
the past and the future so imperceptibly blended that they should 


coalesce without an absolute commencement or a sudden termina- 





tion. In the establishment of institutions upon false assump- 
tions, States reveal the ignorance and blindness of the sinful 
men who comprise them. Gradually such institutions are abandon- 
ywead as enlightenment spreads. "These things . take place under 


the sleepless Providence of God, who is surely accomplishing His 


Fee ON COT ar a eee 


own great purposes, and who makes (even) the wrath of man to 
praise Him, .. - 

Thornwell did not regard progress as due simply to the evolu- 
tionary refinement of man's nature. The probability is, he 
thought, that among any cultivated people the degree to which 
the mind is developed is not essentially different in one age 
from what it is in another. In keenness of intellect the ama- 


ee ee ee Se 


teur in science today may be no greater than Newton, and yet be 


able to handle more advanced scientific problems simply because 





ef the advance in knowledge between his day and our own. The 
progress is due to the contingency that we employ our faculties 





14 : 
Collected Writings, ii, 596, 601; iv, 431-432. 
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193. 
under better advantages than our fathers did. Noe progressive 
development of human nature as it is, however, will ever conduct 
any individual or society to the condition of Divine excellence. 
This consummation requires transformation and renovation as well 
as education and progress. “Ye must be new creatures in Christ 
Jesus before we can be partakers of a Divine Bm 

As regerds social change, Thornwell seems to favor only those 
methods by which eradual, almost imperceptible changes are ef- 
fected “under the sleepless Providence of God." The Bible with 
its principles gives the sure foundations by which social radi- 


calism, revolutions and uprisings may be avoided. Jesus was no 


stirrer up of strife, no mover of sedition. Christian knowledce 


‘inculcates contentment with our lot. It renders us comparatively 


indifferent to the inconveniences and hardships of time. Our 


Savior was content to leave the destruction ot whatsoever was 


Ce 


morally wrong in the social fabric to the slow process of changes 


“Gn individual opinions, wrought by the silent influence of reli- 
gion, rather than endanger the stability of governments by sudden 


and disastrous revolutions. 


Seriptures rebuke alike the indifference which would repress 
improvement and stiffen society into a fixed and lifeless condi- 
tion, and the spirit of impatience and innovation which despises 
the lessons of experience and rushes into visionary schemes of 


reformation. Thornwell wrote, in the midst of the trembling 





a. ; 
Ibid. iv 394 399 407 434 ° "Matt. xxii. 29 - 2 Southern 
Presbyterian Review, vol. iv, no, 2 (June, 1938), p. 115; 
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194. ~ 

1850's, “I confess frankly my apprehensions that, if .. the 
supremacy of the Scriptures should be shaken in the popular mind, 
we have no security. .« . .« Give me storms, earth-quakes, and 
tornadoes, plague, pestilence and famine -- any form of evil 
that springs from the Providence of God <= but save me from that 
hell, the hearts of men where the fiends of foul delusion have 
taken up their lodgment. The Bible, the Bible is the great safe- 
guard of nations. ... We must stand by the Scriptures or ag 

It has been said that Thornwell's "proposed method of preser- 
ving the privileged against social catastrophe was startlingly 
RE, Yet he made a place in his theory of social change 
for revolution. Speaking to the South Carolina Collese community 
on the occasion of Calhoun's death, April 21, 1850, he said that 
society is a school in which the Deity is conducting a great pro- 
cess of education, Providential circumstances determine alike the 
lessons to be taught and the capacity of the scholars to learn 
them. Unfortunately, however, men are not apt in the art of 
learning. Therefore, the outbreaks of revolution, in extraordin- 
ary prea are sometines puenennry * rouse the people and put 


them in the attitude of progress. 





16 
Collected Writings, iii, 181. 
17 


H. Shelton Smith, "The Church and the Social Order in the Old 
South as Interpreted by James H. Thornwell," Church History, vol. 
vii, no. 2 (June 1938), p. 115. 


18 | | 
J. H. Thornwell, Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis, p. 32. 
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195+ 
In a sermon preached to a congregation of slaveholders in Charles- 
ton, May 1850, he intimated that«slavery might be one of those 
institutions which men in their ages of infancy, ignorance and 
plindness had established upon false maxims such as the one "that 
captivity in war gives a right to the life of a prisoner for 
which his bondage is accepted in wake: Such institutions, 
though evils, are so intertwined with the very foundations of soc- 


jety that they cannot subsequently be extirpated without abandon- 


fing the real progress they have made. This aspect of Thornwell's 


theory of social change did not receive elaborate treatment in 
his writings; its single presentation, however, stands as a testi- 
mony to the honesty of the man's thoucht. 

(6) The Principles of Social Ethics. The subject of social 
ethics is closely allied with that of social progress and social 

change. Thornwell explicitly stated that society is the only 
theatre in which moral capacities can be developed. As it is the 
purpose of God that man should live in a condition of society, He 
has made interest to coincide with duty, so that patronage of vir- 
tuesthe surest safeguard of public Saati? 

But by duty and virtue in this connection Thornwell meant sin- 
ply a man's dealing with right as that is found objectively in the 
Being of God and with his conscience as, though that capacity, 
morel obligations are laid upon him as an individual. To apply 





19 
Collected Writings, iv, 431, 432. 


Ibid., ii, 234, 257. 
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196. 
ethical distinctions to forms of political alte tien. monare 
chies, despotisms and representative democracies, or to forms of 
social organizetion such as the suffrage of women, the liquor 
traffic or the system of slave labor Thornwell seems to have con- 
sidered too ridiculously absurd to warrant investigation, 
| “The Bible's law of love, condemnation of tyranny and oppres- 
sion seem logically to involve the condemnation of slavery. But, 
Thornwell explained, the law of love is simply the inculcation 
of universal equity. It implies nothing as to the existence of 


various ranks and gradations in society. The interpret=tion 
/ which makes it repudiate slavery would make it equally repudiate 
all social, civil and political inequalities. All the law of 
/love implies, he insisted, is that we should render unto others, 


the slaves, for example, precisely what, if the circumstances 


were reversed, it would be reasonable and just in us to demand 
21 


* at their hapds. 


The rights of any particuler man must be ultimately traced to 
his duties. As the moral discipline of man is consistent with 
the greatest variety of external conditions, it is consistent 
with the greatest variety of contingent rights. Thus, the rights 
of a man are contingent upon his providentially given circumstan- 
ces. No effort should be made either to alter the circumstances 
or to inerease the number of a man's rights by increasing the 


sphere of his moral obligations. There may be rights not pos- 





21 a. 
id., iv, 456, 458-459. 
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197. 
sessed by a member of the lower classes. They are not his, for 
the simple reason that they are contingent; they do not spring 
from humanity simply considered, for then they would belong to 

22 
women and children, but from humanity in such and such relations. 
fhe basic principle of social ethics is that every people has 

an inherent right to manage their affairs in their own way, so 
long as they keep within the limits of Divine Law. Applied to 
the South and slavery, Thornwell insisted that this meant: 

If we fail in our social and political orgeni- \ 
zations, if, by consequence, we lag behind in the ; 
progress of nations, we do not forfeit our right to 
self-government and become the minors and wards of 
wiser and stronger States. It is as preposterous in 
our Northern and Eurcpean brethren to undertake to 
force their system upon us, or to break up our own 
in obedience to their notions, as it would be in us 
to ware a war upon theirs, on the ground that ours 
ia better, Slavery, as a political question, is one 

' in regard to which Ral and States may honestly 

differ.© | 

The education of the ethical individual for liberty and virtue 
takes place in a vast providential scheme. God assigns to every 
man, by a wise and holy decree, through the contingency of time, 
piace and circumstances of birth, the precise place he is to oc- 
cupy in this great moral school of humanity. The individual is 
to be faithful to the station in life to which God, by Providence, 
has assigned him, Civil and social privileges, advantages of 
birth, rank and fortune are external circumstances. The import- 


ant matter is what takes place within the individual, The high- 





22 ; 
id., iv, 426-427. 
ee 
ibid., iv, 388, 396-6 
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, 198. 
est development of this sort is the religious life. In this all 
that is required is a spirit of perfect contentment with our lot. 





"He who would quarrel with the present arrangement could never 
be satisfied,” Thornwell concluded, “unless God should seat him 
as an equal upon His throne, .. 7 
(7) Problems in Social Ethics. The American temperance move- 

ment was started by Lyman Beecher in Litchfield, Connecticut, dur 
ing the year 182541826." Repercussions from it were soon felt 
in the South, In 1829 the students of the University of North 
Carolina formed a temperance society and in 1837 the possession 
of intoxicating liquors on that campus was made a dismissal of- 
ie In 1834 T. S. Grimke, president of the Charleston 
Temperance Society, delivered an address entitled, "The Temper- 
ance Reformation the Cause of Christian Pato ae ei In 1837 the 
Legislature of South Carolina passed an act “forbidding the sale 
of liquor to students as ne was the cause of the 
greatest disorders on the campus, . . “ In a temperance add- 
ress delivered in Columbia, July 4, 1854, Thornwell described 

_ @runkenness as “a conspiracy against the law of a refined civil- 
ization." He pointed out that this made prohibition a fitting 

subject of civil legislation if and when it could “be founded up- 
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24 ee 3 : | 
id., i, 136, 133-317; iv, 414-418, 460-461. 
ae 

; R. E. Thompson, The Hand of God in American History, pp. 
k 3 : 

— P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, 
i, 340. 


. 2Ip, s. Grimke, The Temperance Reformation the Cause of Christ- — 
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199» 
on the moral convictions of the community, which alone enables 
a State to execute its penal code; .." 

The Woman's Rights Reform, as the early phase of the women 
suffrage movement was called, emerged from the conservative op- 


position to women appearing on the abolition platform. The re-~ 


ply of Angelina Grimke Weld to Elizabeth Beecher's Essay on Slav- 


ery and Abolitionism, with Reference to the Duty of American 





Females, 1837, marked the definite beginnings of the movement . 
Margaret Fuller's Woman in the Nineteenth Century, a full dis- 
cussion of bi-sexual itehbale, social : political and marital 
equality, appeared amidst “respectabie Boston bluesteockines" in 
1844." ne 
ee Pl Breckinridge wrote a caustic review in his The Balti- 
more Literary and Religious Magazine of the published proceedings 
of the first Anti-Slavery Convention of American Women held in 
New York City, May 9-12, 1837. He stated: "We sincerely Rope 
that these excellent individuals, . . having done enouch for 


glory, . will hereafter be content to abide in the sphere which 





jan Morals. Charleston, 1834. 


28 : 
. EB. L. Green, History of the University of South Carolina, p. 
a 

29 


Bs Me Palmer, The Life and Letters of J. H. Thornwell, D. D., 
LL. B., pp. 376-377 aii 


V. L. Parrington, op. cit., pp. 432, 342m. 
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God has appointed for diebd Breckinridge and Thornwell were 
in agreement on this subject. The latter felt that rights of 
property and of the ballot belong as little to women as they do 
to slaves or to children. He stated at Davidson Celene August 
1837, "It is enough to make good men stand aghast . . when we 
see woman abandonxfing her proper sphere of usefulness and ‘sa, 
violating at once the dictates of modesty and the long-settled 
customs of society and mingling in the smoke and the dust of the 
political i 

-Duelling was an important social issue especially in the earl- 
ier part of Thornwellts lifetime, On two cecasions students at 
South Carolina College were expelled for participating in duels, 
Although Thornwell never treated of the subject publicgily, he 
left record of his attitude against it. About 1858, after re- 
ceiving word that there was a duel pending in which one of the 
principals was a former college student of his, Beaufort Watts 
Ball, Thornwell swore out a warrant for his arrest. A conference 


among the seconds settled the controversy without the necessity 
of actual combat. 


> | } 
R. J. Breckinridge, “Man-Womanry: Abolition in the Female 


Gender," The Baltimore Liter and Religious Magazine, vol. 
S17), pa 4 


e 


iii, no. 9 (September 12 


32 
J. H. Thornwell, Mss. Davidson College address, 1837, pe. 33. 


33 | 
Letter: W. W. Ball to Paul L. Garber, July 20, 1938. B. WM. 
Palmer, op. cit., p- 50. E. L. Green, op. Cites, DP.» 244~—246,. 
T. S. Perry, Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, p. 126. 
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201. 
II. Political Philosophy 


(1) The Moral Nature of the State. The State is that organ- 
ized society in which moral and responsible persons are related 
to each other with reciprocal rights and obligations. Apart 
from the men who constitute it, the State is etnias The 
State has no Divinely given form or constitution; these must be 
determined by human reason and the course of providential events. 


The State is not, thereby, to be considered a product of human 





ingenuity. Being founded in the God-given constitution of man 
as moral and social, and designed to realize the Divine idea of 
justice, the State is a Divine ordinance. Hence the State is 
under a strict responsibility to the Author and Source of justice 


and of law. To absolve the State from this responsibility is to 


ee Seon eS ore ara 


destroy the firmest security of public order, to convert iiberty 
into license, and to impregnate the very being of the common- 

soe ee* 
wealth with the seeds of dissolution and decay. Thornwell dis- 
agreed with the social contract theory of the State and with what 
he called "mobocracy", the State as the instrument of the will of 
the people. 
| If, therefore, the State is a moral institution, responsible 
to God and existing for ethical and spiritual ends, then it is 


capable of sin. Like the individual, it may sin by defect in 





= 


J. H. Thornwell, Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis, pp. 
20-21. 


7 | | us 7 
‘Quoted in B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 588. Collected Writings, 
iv, 58-59, 449. 
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202. 

_ coming short of its duty, and sin by positive contradiction to 
it. The same laws regulate, and the same crimes disfigure, the 
intercourse of States with one another, which obtain in the case 
of individuals. These sins bring on the judgment of Goa in the 
form of national calamities. The consummation of a nationts sins 
is its fall. Thornwell listed as some national sins: profanity; 
) Sabbath-breaking, Atheism and the failure to give to the under- 
: privileged classes what is just and sent Hence, the State 
must be impressed with a profound sense of God's all-pervading 
Providence, and. of its responsibility to Him. The powers that be 
are ordained of Him. "A State is bound to be religious, in the 
sense that every man in it is bound to fear God and to work right- 
eousness,. A State is bound to reverence the Gospel, . . and a 


| 37 
_ State is required to glorify God, .." 


Thornwell felt that Christianity, without the distinctions ak 

sects, is the religion of the United States in the sense that it 

is the great fountain of our national life. In 1861 he presented 

a paper to the first General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 

in the Confederate States of America in which he criticized the 
Constitution of the United States from the point of view of reli- 
gion. He asserted that the document was not distinctively Christ- 
ian. The founding fathers saw the human side of government clear- 


ly. But they failed to apprehend its Divine side, that all gov- 





36 | 
Collected Writings, iv, 537-538. 


q 
J. H. Thornwell, Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis, Pp. 22. 
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203. 
ernments are ordinances of God and that governmental officials 
are His ministers who must answer to Him for the execution of 


their trust. The consequence is that the people have been invest- 





ed with a species of supremacy which is insulting to God. They 

have been made God. Thus the foundation is laid for the worst of 

all possible governments, a democratic absolutisn. i 
If, then, the State is an ordinance of God, it should acktiow! 


ledge the fact. Thornwell suggested that the Constitution of the 


: 
. 
* 
q 
y 
1 
4 
‘a 
fh 
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Confederate States of America should not only acknowledge Cod as 
supreme but also His Son, Jesus Christ, as Ruler of the nations, 
King of kings and Lord of lords. Further, the Constitution would 
do well to accept the Scriptures as the Word of God. He explained 
that he did not mean that the State should become an enforcement 
officer for the Scriptures, But, he insisted, if the State be- 
lieves the Scriptures to be true and regulates its conduct in 
conformity with their teachings, then, in its official constitu- 
tion, it ought to acknowledge the fact. The effect of this action 
would not be to bind any man's conscience unduly. Yet it is for 
the State to limit its own powers negatively by the teachings of 
the Scriptures; nothing shall be done which they forbid. Thorn- 
will hastened to add that his proposal had no reference to a 








union or alliance between the Church and the State. "But the 
& separation of Church and State is a ane different thing from the 


separation of religion and the State." 





3 
= Minutes of the General As embly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Gonfederete 5 States of as ZT, 1861, 2l. Collected Writ- 


) » iv, 549-554. 
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204. 

If in this critical statement Thornwell contradicted his 
theory of the nature of the Church, he yet touched upon a theme 
which has not been adequately discussed in American ececlesiasti- 
cal circles since the last church establishment was dissolved. 

(2) The Function and Form of Government. To protect and to 
defend the reciprocal rights and oblications of the individuals 
who compose the State, to maintain the supremacy of justice, to 
give each individual the scope for the development of his sepa~ 
rate and distinct personality, with a similer privilege to others, 
-- these are the primary functions of government, Its end, in 
brief, is the establishment and maintenance of justice and the 
preservation of the rights of all. 

The formation of constitutions as the institution of checks . 
and balances upon the powers of both people and rulers, Thornwell 
considered the legitimate role of human reason and ingenuity. 
When rightly organized and rightly administered, he considered 
representative government to be justly regarded as the boast of_ 
modern civilization. He shared fully in the 01d South's politi- 
cal ideal of a Greek democracy. He frequently quoted Milton's 
panegyric on a free commonwealth in which the claim is mdde that 
it is a form of government plainly enjoined by Christ. its excel- 





39 : 
J. H. Thornwell, Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis, pp. 


20-21. 


Collected Writings, iv, 59, 60, 218. He recommended Francis 
Lieber's Political tthics as presenting "a masterly exhibition 


of the real nature and advantages of Representative Government." 
Ibid., iv, 60n,. 
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205. 
lence consists in the probability it furnishes that reason only 
shall sway. Reason is much more likely to prevail in a delibera~ 
tive assembly composed of men who, coming from the people, know 
their interests, desires and fears and whose governing is not 
according to what the people wish but what is best for iy 

The two conditions necessary for a true representative govern= 
nent are: (a) knowledge of the circumstances and desires of the 
people such as is obtained through the free election of repre- 
sentatives by small communities within the nation and (b) a fixed 


purpose to aim at collective interests of the whole such as is 


ee ee. 


projected by ‘the establishment of a bicameral legislative body 


and similar checks and balances upon governmental power, These 

two features Thornwell considered of equal Panne, 
‘The danger of so-called democracy is from the passions and ig- 

norance of the people. The danger of monarchy arises from the 


caprices, tyranny and ambition of the king. The danger of an 


_@ligerchy springs from the selfishness of the privileged classes. 


Power, Thornwell held, has a natural tendency to settle into des- 


potism. The legitimate ends of the State may be as completely 
defeated by the absolute power of the people, in the absence of 
proper checks and restraints, as by the absolute power of a sin- 


gle ruler. Absolute power is tyranny, whether in the hands of 





41 . 
Ibid., iv, 57, 58, 68. See also V. L. Parrington, op. cit., 


pp * - -124 ° 


42 oe 
Ibid., iv, 60, 61. 
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206. 

large masses, of privileged orders or of single individuals. A 
government which aspires to be free has made but slender advances 
when it has only changed the seat of authority. Whatever the 
form of government, it must look to the interests of the people 
and, by restraining the State's sovereign power must maintain 
justice within organized sents” 

(3) A View ef State Autonomy, Thornwell applied his princi- 


ples of representative government to the situation in the United 





States. The Constitution he viewed as a solemn compact between 
the States. The powers delegated in it to the cencral Government 


cannot be prostituted to the injury or destruction of the pecu- 


= 


liar institutions of any of the parties. Therefore, neither Exe- 
cutive nor the Congress possesses a shadow of a richt to take any 


steps that shall have the effect of determining whether new ter- 


oe ee ee ee 


ritories, when they are prepared to be admitted into the Union, | 
shall or shall not exclude slavery. What their relation to this | 
subject shall be, is a question that must be left to the Provi- 


eC ee eee 


dence of God. What the Southern States of the Union complain of 
is, that the influence of the Government is turned against them. 
instead of preserving absolute neutrality, it takes sides and per 
verts its trust to cripple and circumseribe the South's peculiar 

| institution of lieees 
a The slstrata of the Republican party in 1860 Thornwell viewed 





Ibid., 59-60. 


44 ge 
Quoted in B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pe. 574. 
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207. 
~as_contemplating negation of the Constitution's neutrality on 
slavery. The election of Lineoln, pledged to the principles of 
that party, seemed to him to present to the South a new and a 
different Constitution than that of 1787. The national Consti- 
tution had been trampled under foot and a sectional one set up 
in its stead. The South, he told the assembled citizens of Col- 
umbia, South Carolina, in January 1861, is being asked: mya. 
you submit to this new constitution or not?" "Secession is only 
refusing to abolish the old and adopt the new constitution now 
being presented to us by the black Republican party." It can- 
not, therefore, be unconstitutional. Thornwell also felt that, 
through abolition agitation, justice was no longer dominant in 
the Federal courts nor impartiality possible in the Federal leg- 
islation. Therefore, the South, for the preservation of justice 
and for her own interests, was forced into BL as. 

"It is needless to say that, in this issue," Thornwelil wrote 
in January 1861, "the personal character of Mr. Lincoln is not 
at all involved. .. . He is probably entitled, in his private 
relations of life, to all the commendations which his friends 
have bestowed upon hin. se The issue has respect, not to the 
man, but to the principles upon which he is elected to adminis- 


ter the Government, . . His election seals the triumph of these 





45 
Report on Thornwellts speech by a student of Columbia semin- 


a Har North Carolina Presbyterian, vol. iv, no. 1 (January 5, 
i. 
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Pi ates Writings, oe 525-535; especially p. 535. 
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208. 
principles, and that triumph seals the subversion of the Consti- 
tution, in relation to a matter of paramount interest to the 
Seuthc 

In Our Danger and Our Duty, 1862, he wrote: "we are fully 
persuaded that the triumph of the North in the present conflict 
will be as disastrous to the hopes of mankind as to our own for- 
tunes. They are now fightins the battle of despotism. ... The 

avowed end of the present war is, to make the Government a gov- 
ernment of force. It is to settle the principle that, whatever 
may be its corruptions and abuses, however tyrannical its legis- 
iation, there is no redress, except in vain petition or empty 
ees 5 cea ot 

Convinced of this as a fact to be faced, Thornwell concluded 
that the South must not only secede but must also defend herself 
by arms if forced to remain in the Union against her will. He, 
with others in the South, failed to see that behind secession 
theory lay a traditional Southern interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion which, as involving a principle of State atomism, provided 
an unstable basis for Union. The impracticality of the States 
Rights dogma was revealed ultimately in the lack of cooperation 
between the States of the Confederacy during the War. This led 
to the internal collapse which hastened the defeat of the South- 





47 | 
Quoted in B. M. Palmer, op. cit., 595. 


~ Quoted in Ibid., p. 582. 
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, @rn armies. 


| Thornwell, one writer stated, “in politics advocated extreme 
southern views." ' Another wrote, "He was an active advocate of' 
secession." ” These statements are misleading. It is more ac- 
. curate to say that, until 1860, Thornwell and the institution 
which most completely reflected his attitudes, the Columbia The- 
ological Seminary, were constantly calling South Carolina to pate 
jence, Christian longsuffering and for¢bearance and to peaceful 
methods of improving strained ita Thornwell did endorse 
secession but only after it had become a choice between being 
loyal to his State and being loyal to the Union. In that choice, 
he, being an ardent Southerner, felt he was left no alternative. 
(1) Before 1860. Thornwell's own conception of his political 
position is given with characteristic humor in these words taken 
from one of his letters: “You know that I always was perverse in 


politics. I was not a Nullifier in South Carolina and I eould 





49 : : 
F. L. Owsley, States Rights in the Confederacy, p. 12. 


50 
Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biography, vi, 105. 
50a. part : 
‘BE. K. Graham, art. in The South in the Building of the Nation, 
ix, 68. 


bk &: | 
William C. Robinson, Columbia Theological Seminary and the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, p. 41. 
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210. 
52 
not have been a Repudiator in Mississippi." The reference is 


to a thirty-page article which he wrote for a newspaper in 1832. 





Unfortunately copies of the newspaper in which this article ap- 
) peared have been completely eee In 1845 Thornwell wrote from 
Wheeling, West Virginia, to his wife: "I am satisfied that the 
mission of our Republic will not be accomplished until we embrace 
| in our Union the whole of this North American continent. ... 
it would be better for this country . . to give up New England, 
| (rather) than to abandon any new territory . . You see that I am 
. grasping at territory." r | 
In his sermon preached on the occasion of Calhoun'ts death, 
April 1850, in his Charleston sermon on slavery, May 1850, and in 
an article published in the Southern Presbyterian Review, January 
1851, Thornwell pointed to the faults of the South as well as to 
those of the tn he While protesting his supreme devotion to 
his State, he insisted that the effort should be made to preserve 
the Union in its original character. "I cannot disguise the con- 


viction," he stated, "that the dissolution of the Union -- as a 





52 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 479. 


ryia., p. 93. William ©. Robinson, op. cit., p. 40. 
54 | | 

B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 28. 
55 


J. H. Thornwell: (1) Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis. 
Columbia, 5S. C.: A. S. Johnston, 1850. (2) "The Rights an 
Duties of Masters" which sermon appears as "The Christian Doc- 
trine of Slavery" in Collected Writings, iv, 398-436. (3) "Crit- 
ical > hae al reprinted as appendix t in B. M. Palmer, op. cit., 
PP. 573-500. 
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211. 
political question -- is the most momentous which can be pro- 
6 
posed in the present condition of the world." 
The prospect of disunion is one which I cannot 
contemplate without absolute horror. .. . « And 
a war between the States of this confederacy would, 
in my opinion, be the bloodiest, most ferocious and 
cruel, in the annals of history. .. « (The forma- 
tion of a new government] in this age of tumults, 
agitation, and excitement, when socialism, communism, 
and a rabid mobocracy seem everywhere to be in the 
ascendent, will lead to the most dangerous experi- 
ments, the most disastrous schemes. .. . Vain in 
this crisis, is the help Ca man. .« « « May the Lord 
mercifully turn the tide.- : 

In December 1854, Thornwell, then President of South Carolina 
College, was appointed to preach before the Legislature of the 
ae He entitled the discourse Judgments, A Call for Repent- 
ance. He did not mention secession, He merely indicated those 
sins which rulers might commit by which they brought down upon 
themselves and upon those whom they ruled the judgments of God. 
Lest any should mistake his sentiments, however, he made this 
statement introductory to his other remarks, "With pa for us, 
it would matter little who or what was against us." The Leg-= 
islature was then considering whether it would be better to se= 
cede immediately and alone or later and in cooperation with other 
Southern states. It is hardly likely that his statement failed 


to bear its political implication. 





56 | : 
J. H. Thornwell, Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis, p. 6. 


a | | 
B. Me Palmer, op. cit., pe 477- 
58 | : 
J. H. Thornwell eee? A Gall to Repentance. Published 
by the Legislature. olumbia, Se G.: Gibbes, 1054. 
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212. 
A year later, 1855, he was privately indicating his approval 
of the American political party. Lieber called it ts very wretch- 
0 


ed affair .. the child of Calvinistic bitterness." In 1856 


Thornwell took over the editorship of the Southern Quarterly 
Review, removing from the political arena a journal which, under 
the editorship of William Gilmore Simms, had been the South Caro- 
lina voice of Beverly Tucker “to further the cause" of spreading 
hatred of industrialism and misunderstanding of the ae 
Meanwhile, the Southern Presbyterian Review was being considered 
an able defender and exponent of the Southern ee 

(2) After 1860. While in Europe during the sumer of 1860, 
Thornwell saw that secession was inevitable. ‘shen he returned, 
he did everything in his power to promote it. "I gave up the 
Union with great pain," he wrote afterward, “but I saw no alter- 
native. Black Republicanism had rendered it impossible to re- 
main in it with an 

His secession activities began with a sermon entitled "Nat- 
ional Sins" preached in Columbia on November 21, 1860, a month 


prior to the secession ordinance and only shortly after the elec- 





59 
ibid., p. 7. 


60 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 479. T. S. Perry, Op- cite, Pe 2p. 
61 . 
V. L. Parrington, op. cit., pp. 38-40. 
62 


The South Carolinian (Columbia, S. C.) vol. x, no. 8 (Febru- 


ary 8, 1848), De ° 


75, M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 498. 
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213. 
tion of Lincoln. It was published in the Southern Presbyterian 
Review almost immediately. At the meeting of the Synod of South 
Carolina three weeks before the secession ordinance wes stopted, 
Thornwell assisted thé ‘wont téce whose report, as finally adopted, 
declared that it was time for the people of South Carolina to 
"imitate their revolutionary forefathers and stand up for their 
esndger | 

In January 1861, he wrote an article for the Southern Presby- 


terian Review on "The State of the Country." The same month 


Charles Hodge published an article under the same title in the 
Princeton Review. Thornwell wrote a friend in Philadelphia about 
his own article: “Every day convinces me more and more that (in 
seceding) we acted at the right time and in the right way. .. « 
I have just concluded a defense of the secession of the Southern 
States, which . . tome appears to be conclusive." "I shall have 
a large edition in pamphlet form struck ee. On January es 
1861, Thornwell spoke before a meeting in Columbia called to rati- 

fy the action of the Convention in seceding. It is the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries that "many were led into approval of 
the Statets action by his eloquent caine? 

(3) During the War. Antisipating the outbreak of armed con= 





64 
Quoted by F. D. Jones and W. H. pager History of the Presby- 
terian Church in South Carolina Since 1850, p. sy 


65_- ; 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 486-487. 


66 be | 
Editorial, The Presbyterian, (Philadelphia), August 23, 1862. 
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214, 
flict, Thornwell wrote in "The State of the Secitine:8 "The very 
women of the South, like the Spartan matrons, will take hold of 
shield and buckler, and our boys at school will go to the field 
in all the determination of disciplined valour." He spoke of the 
war's futility. "And after years of blocd and slaughter, the 
parties would be just wheres they began, cxcept that they would 
have learned to hate each other with an intensity of hatred equal- 
led only in hell.” Freedom, religion, learning, and every human 
interest will suffer from such a war. "But," he asked, “upon 
whose head would the responsibility fall? There can be but one 
answer. We solemnly believe that the South will be guiltless 
before the eyes of the Judge of all the satis ee 

Believins in the defensive character of the war as far as the 
South was concerned, Thornwell threw himse1if into the service of 
the Southern cause "with a zeal second to that of no other man 
in the Southern a a He gave to the army his eldest 
son, Gillespie Robbins, who, at the age of eighteen and a half 
years, offered to the Confederacy “his last full measure of de=- 
a. During the winter of 1861 - 1862, in frequent com- 
 munieations to the daily press, he sought to animate the people 


to maintain in the struggle in which they were engaged. These 








67 : : 

Quoted in B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 609. 
68 a Br 

Ibid. 3 Pe AT9 e 
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Ibid. 3 pe 5216 
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2156 
articles were gathered into a religio-political pamphlet, en- 
titled Our Danger and Our Duty, which was circulated widely 
throughout the South and among the soldiers of the Southern arm- 

70 , 
ies. The purpose of this writing was to depict the terror of 
pessible defeat and the spirit which should motivate every citi- 
zen of the commonwealth. Its tenor is indicated by this excerpt: 

We occupy @ sublime position. The eyes of the 

world are upon us; we are a spectacle to God, to angels, 

and to men. Can our hearts grow faint, or our hands 

feeble, in a csuse like this? The spirits of our fath- 

ers call to us from their graves. The heroes of other 

ages and other countries are beckoning us on to glory. 

Let us seize the opportunity, and make to ourselves an 

immortal name, while we redeem a pand from bondage, and 

a continent from ruin. FINIS. 7 

In 1887 a Northern reprint of Our Danger and Our Duty was 
copyrighted in Washington under the title "Fanaticism -- With 
Little Reason, Science cor Common Sense, Unmasks itself." Dr. d. 
D. Hale, the editor, added as a subtitle these two sentences: 
"Opposition to reason is really madness, Had he lived, re Thorn- 
7 

well might have been rewarded with a foreign mission." The 
pamphlet is replete with footnotes in which the editor recorded 
various reported cruelties to Southern Unien sympathizers con- 


mitted by the Gonfederate authorities and their followers. Hale's 





70 eae 
Ibid., p. 513. 


71 i 
Quoted in ibid., pp. 514-515. 


72 eee | 
J. D. Hale, ed., J. H. Thornwell's Our Danger and our Duty 
published under the title "Fanaticism -- WHEE Little Reason, 
Seience or Common Sense, Unmasks Itself." RR. Pe, Me Po, COPY- 
Tight date, 1887. Librery of Congress. 
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216. 
primary purpose in reprinting the pamphlet seems to have been 
to protest against mercy being shown by the Federal Government 
to those Southern leaders who participated in the formation and 
defense of the Confederacy. 

Thornwell carried on his most intense political activity 
while, as he wrote a friend, he was "not worth a chew of tobac- 
en" His traditional physical weakness coupled with the in- 
tensity with which he went about his ordinary and extreordinary 
activities, brought about his death at the age of fifty years. 
Breckinridge had warned him twenty years before, "Men like you 
rarely live to be old," "the blade is too sharp for the Eiterks 
It was, perhaps, providential that Thornwell should have died 
during a time of great conflict. In the last letter he wrote to 
his wife he expressed a sentiment typical of his social and poli- 
tical thinking when he said, " .. our true rest must be sought 
in another world. May the Lord prepare us for it." 








B. M. Palmer, op. cit., pe. 516. 
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Ibid., p. 235. 
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““Ibid., p. 519. 
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Chapter VI 


The Nature of the Christian Church 
and Its Relation to Society 


I. 


Il. 
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Chapter VI 


I. The Church 


(1) fhe Nature of the Church. The Church, Thornwell hela, is 
not an accidental society that owes its existence to the volun- 
tary compact of its members like a political or moral organiza- 
tion. It is a society which has grown up out of the facts of re- 
demption. It is the body of Christ. The idea of the Chureh is 
the complete realization of the decree of election. it is the 
whole body of the elect considered as united to Christ their Head. 

The visible Church is the society or congregation of those 
who profess the true religion, among whom the Gospel is faith- 
fully preached and the sacraments duly administered. It is sim- 
ply because such a society cannot be destitute of some cenuine 
believers, that it is entitisd to the name of the Church. It 
finds in the Bible not only its message and its raison a'étre 
but also its very constitution. The Church of Christ has both a 


divinely given doctrine and a divinely given form of organization. 
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‘ e195 « 
The Church is “the institute of God." 

The view that the Church is a humanly formed organization 
Thornwell considered the result of Protestant sectarianism, an 
ignoring of the Church's Divine wchat hcl, historic connec- 
tion with the facts of redemption, and organic unity as the sup- 
ernatural product of the Holy Sutris The theory he advanced 
is one which has its historical rootage in the Puritan thought 
of sixteenth century England. Thomas Cartwright, the central 
thinker of the movement of that time, contended that such mat- 
ters as ritual, altars end orders as well as the ministerial 
hierarchy, having no Scriptural authority, were thereby condemned 
in a true Church of God. Thornwell recognized the Puritan strain 
in the theory of the Church which he adopted and maintained. 
Speaking before the General Assembly in 1860, he stated that this 
binding limitation of church-power, as his theory had been term- 
ed, was the very point in dispute between the Puritans and the 


Church of England. And we today, he continued, are standing up 


for the smuec principle, namely, that “the Church has ee to 


act except as she has the authority of God for acting." 
From investigations of historical South Carolina Presbyterian- 


ism made by W. H.. Mills, it is clear that in 1787 this neo-Puri- 





1 
Collected Yritings, i, 44; iv, 350-351. See also the Centen- 
nial Addresses, ppe 55, 57e 


2 ‘ 
Ibid., i, 45. 


3 é 
Thid., iv, 222. 
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220. 
tan view of the Church's nature and function was not commonly 
held by members of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. 
Indeed, it was not until 1836 that the Synod denied to the 
ren fneonianonati ed to speak and to legislate upon subjects, such 
as ‘slavery, which are not condemned by the Bible. Professor 
Mille is ; inclined to the position that Thornwell was not respon- 
sible for effecting this “complete reversal of ee: How- 


ever this may be, the change took place at the very time when 


attacks were beginning to be made upon the institution of slav- 


oe 


ery. This fact tends to cast some suspicion upon whether the xX 
change was effected upon unbiased scholarly convictions alone, 
Whatever the source of this sudden populserity among southern 
Presbyterians for Puritan church theory, Thornwell adopted it for 
his own and, in theory, maintained nothing contrary to it through 
out his lifetime. He wrote that this conception of the province 
of the Church had never been adequately realized with the result 
that Christ had been expelled from the pulpits, and that the only 
gospel which was left was that of the Age of Keason. “So strong 
are my convictions as to the adequacy of the Church as organized 
in the Scriptures to meet all exigencies," he stated, "that, if 
it can be clearly shown that she is incompetent to discharge any 
effice assumed to be imperative upon her, I should think it much 


more probable that the duty was not enjoined, than that the Chureh 





was thus relatively imperfect. What she clearly cannot do is not 
. 4 






_ commanded." 
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221.6 
(2) The Unity of the Church. Thornwell insisted upon the 
unity of the Church. As the body of Christ, the Chureh is one, 
The members of it differ as to their functions, but they sre one 
by virtue of their union to Christ their Head. True believers 
constitute one organized whole, which is the Holy Catholic Church 
In 1856, while he was concerned with the problem of holding 
the northern and southern sections of the Presbyterian church to- 
gether, he wrote that if the Holy Catholic Chureh is one, the 
visible Church must also be one. The relation between the two 
is so close that it is unwarrantable to predict unity of the one 
and want of unity of the other. The visible or professing Church 
approaches perfection as it seeks to realize the unity of the 
5 
invisible or spiritual Church. But in 1861, in his formulation 
of the southern Presbyterian church's apology for separate estab- 
lishment, he asserted: 
The Church catholic is one in Christ, but it is 
not necessarily one visible, all=absorbing organiza- 
tion upon earth. . . . As the unity of the human race 
is not disturbed by its division into countries and 
nations, so the unity of the spiritual seed of Christ 
is neither broken nor impaired by separation and divi- 
sion into various church-constitutions. ... (Organi- 
zation clong national lines) realizes to the Church 
catholic all the advantages of a division of labour. 
e e » What is lost in expansion is cained in energy. 
The Ghurch catholic, as thus divided, and yet spiritu- 
ally one <= divided, but not rent -- is a beautiful 
illustration of the creat philosophical principle which 


pervades oes nature -- the co-existence of the one with 
the many. 


5 - 
Ipid., iv, 135. 


6 : : 
Ibid., iv, 453. 
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2226 
Thornwell asserted that, because of the unity of the visible 
Church, every single unit of the “true Church" in its "healthful 
and regulsr" actions, performs the acts for the universal Church, 
"The voice of the part, properly expressed, is the voice of the 
whole. He who is calied by a singie congregation is called by 
the entire Church; .. . .« Every Pastor is a Minister of the 
whole; .." ; 
The authority of any part or of the whole of the Church is all 
ministerial and declarative. She only declares the law of the 
Lora, and only exercises the powers He. gives, and only executes 
the work He enjoins. That is to say, the Church as a visible in- 
stitution is subject to the will of Christ in all things. "She 
is a positive institution, and there ore must show a definite 
warrant for everything that she does. It is not enough that her 
measures are not condemned. They must be positiveiy sanctioned 
by the power which ordains her, or they are null and void. Like 
the Congress of the United States, she acts under a written Con- 
stitution, and must produce her written authority for all she 
RE The Church can only execute what God enjoins, and 
oan teach as faith and duty only what God reveals. In the case 


of evil, she has a positive right to condemn; in every other she 








7 . 
ibid., iv, 39. 


8 . 
ibid., iv, 210, 219. 
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2236 
has only the negative right not to disapprove. 

(3) The Church and the Individual. The Chureh of Jesus Christ 
is a group of personel beings to which have been given the mini-- 
stry, oracles and ordinances of God, for the gathering and per- 
fecting of the Saints in this life. It is the instrumentality 
of the Saviour, through which He dispenses salvation. Its ends 
are holiness and life, and not simply morality, decency and good 
order. The laws of the Church are the authoritative injunctions 
of Christ. The ground of obligation is the authority of God | 
speaking His Word. In the Church the Scriptures are the only 
rule of faith ad aahdee: and no church judicatory ought to make 
laws without the warrant, explicitly or implicitly, of the reveal- 
ed will of God. The Church is exclusively a spiritual organiza- 
tion. Its great aim is to deliver men from sin and death and 
hell. The Church deals with men as fallen sinners standing in 
the need of salvation, not as citizens of the State, nor as mem= 
bers of society at large. Her mission is to bring men to the 
cross, and then send them forth to perform their social ask 

Thornwell concluded that God cannot be expected to bless any- 
thing but His own truth. Just in proportion as the true faith 
of the Gospel is enforced and inculcated by the members of the 
Church, just in the same proportion will the Church be edified 





9 : 
Ibid., ii, 46; iv, 163, 244, 246. 


a a a 7A 
Ibid., iv, 469-470, 473-474. 
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| 224, 

and sinners born into the kingdom of God. | 

Becoming a member of the Chureh, like association with any 
other social croup, he considered an act which alters the chara- 
cter of the individual involved. But becoming united with Christ 
through the effectual operation of the Holy Spirit unicuely makes 
the believer a member of the very Body of Christ. The believer 
is no longer to be viewed as a solitary individual. He is a mem- 
ber of a great and glorious community, and his efforts must se 
aimed at the welfare of that whole community on earth as well as 
of himself. The Church is the lisht of the world. ‘Upon the con- 
duct of every professing Christian much depends in recard to the 
brilliancy or dimness with which that light shall shine. There 
should be no spots on this moral doné= 

(4) The Social Function of ihe Church. In its social function, 
the Church is not a moral institute of universal good. It has no 
commission to construct society afresh. The problems, which the 
anomalies of our fallen state are continually forcing on philaen- 
throphy, the Church has no right directly to solve. cShe must 
leave them to the Frovidence of God, and to human wisdom sancti- 
fied and guided by the spiritual influences which she fosters. 
The Church is a very peculiar society; she has a fixed and unal- 
terable Constitution. The Bible alone is her rule of faith and ~— 
practise. To that law and to that testimony and to them alone, 
' she must always appeal. When they are silent, it is her duty to 








os 
Ibid., ii, 400-401. 
12 7 


Ibid., ii, 399. 
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225-6 
put her hance upon her lips. When she speaks, it must be in the 
name of the Lord, for her only argument is Thus it is written, 
She “has no commission to make the poor rich, or the rich Selatide. 
the bond free, nor the free bond; it is not her province to sub- 
vert monarchies and institute republics, nor to overturn: repub- 
lies and establish despotism; she is to render unto Caesar the 
things that are Casser's, and unto God the things that are onaeus 

The Church, as such, is spiritual, and confined in its activi- 
ties to that realm. But spiritual life enters into all relations 
of man, and Christianizes all his institutions. Hospitals and 
lunatic asylums, for example, partake of its molding influence. 
The Church gives the life; the concrete forms in which that life 
is to appear are left to the Providence of God to determine. “Let 
the Chueeh work on at the very foundations of moral and spiritual 
influences, which are the foundations of society, let her appro- 
priate work, and she will sanctify the ieee 

It is the Church's mission to promote the glory of God and the 
salvation of men from the curse of the law. ‘She has nothing to | 
40 with voluntary associations of men for various civil and soc- 
dal purposes such as Bible societies, anti-slavery societies and 
temperance unions. If she undertakes to meddle with the things 
of Caesar, she must expect to be crushed by the «word of Caesar. 


She is of God, and if she forgets that it is her Divine preroga= 








13 
Ipid., iv, 382-384, 456, 502. 


14 
Ibid., iv, 475, 477-478. 
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3 226, 
tive to speak in the name and by the authority of God, she must 
expect to be treated as a WEE 

For chureh members to join these societies or to support phil- 
anthropic causes is a matter of Christian liberty. For the Church 
officially to endorse organized social movements involved, Thorn- 
well thought, a principle which would result, if pushed to its 
legitimate consequences, in the subjection of the State to the 
Church. Every interest of man would be brought under the power 
of the lag | 


(5) Missions. Thornwell shared in the missionary enthusiasm 





of his day, Reporting the General Assembly of 1847 for the South- 
ern Presbyterian Review, he wrote that missions is an object wor- 
thy of the Church's efforts. Any body which professes the name 
of Christ, and looks with cold indifference on the moral desola- 
tions of the world, he said, is a stranger to the spirit of the 
Gospel, profoundly ignorant of the true vocation of the Church 
and has reason to tremble at the righteous judgment of her Lord. 
A Church which c:nnot send the Gospel to the heathen is self- cone 
demned; a Church which will not send it is dead. | 

(6) Religious Education. Thornwell considered religious edu- 


cation a true function of the organized Church. The Church of 





15 
id., ii, 44-45; iv, 473. 
16 
Ibid., iv, 475. 


17 | 
Ibid., iv, 494; ii, 48, 431. 
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2276 
God, as a visible institute, he wrote, is made up of two classes 
of members. This results from the very nature of its organiza- 
tion through families. One class consists of true believers, 
and the other of their children who are to be trained for God. 
The latter are to be retained as pupils until they are converted. 
This host of baptized children is the source from which the 
Church's strength is constantly recruited. "The Church contains 


a sanctuary and an outer court. True believers are in the sanc- 


© tuary; others in the aa court, and the sanctuary is constantly 
1 


filled from the court." 

In Thornwell's day the Sunday School was not a part of the 
activities of the typical local Church. It is not clear that he 
envisaged any such possibility in the plan of educational evange- 
lism implied in his writings. Yet he gave certain principles 
upon which a system of religious education, as we understand that 
term, might be conceived. 

The Presbyterian Catechisms are obviously a guide, a rule, a 
measure of the Scripture's teachings. They contain exactly what 
the Church wants all her children trained to understand and prac=- 
tise. Young Christians, upon their admission to the Church, are 
not required to adopt them, for they are pupils to be taught, and 
pupils are not supposed to be familiar with the science which 
they are appointed to learn. But all the teachers are expressly 
required to teach only according to this summary. The Catechisms 





18 ¥ 
2b3G., iv, 353. 
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228. 
reduce the principal instructions of Scripture to the two heads 
of faith and duty. They articulately declare what is taught in 
reference to each. They omit only those parts of the Bible 
which do not fall under either of these categories. But there 
is no hint that they have selected only the principal points 
pertaining to the topics they have undertaken to expound. They 
have given the whole essence of Bible doctrines and Bible morale 
i.’ 

The foundations, teaching material and curriculum of any 
scheme of religious education which Thornwell would approve must 
consist solely and entirely of the Catechisms, or of what is ex- 


plicitly consistent with them. 


II. Church Polity 


Like Calvin, Thornwell's chief work was in the field of Ec- 
lc His major contribution to the thought of the 
Presbyterian church lies in his views concerning its polity. 

(1) The Nature of Church Polity. The distinction is broad 
and clear, Thornwell held, between the Church in its essence as 


the mystical body of Christ and the form in which it is rendered 








2 . | 
Ibid., iv, 368. 


20 
J. B. Adger, art., "Memorial of J. H+ Thornwell, D. D., LL. D." 
Memorial Volume of the Semi-Centennial of the Theological Semin- 


ery at Columbia, 5. C., 1884, p. 190. 
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229.6 
Visible to wen. Polity is far from being indispensable to the 
true Church. Wo man or group of men are to be unchurched because 
of their differences on questions of polity. Yet the admission 
that questions of government are subordinate in importance to 
questions of faith does not imply that they are of no value. 
Whatever God has thought proper to reveal becomes man to study. 
We wish to study the whole will of God. None should be content 
with striving simply to save his soul; he should strive to be perm 
fect in all the will of God. That obligation, Thornwell Sinteted. 
is an ample vindication for repeated efforts to explain and en- 
force the peculiarities of Yivine polity, and to resist all sche- 
mes and contrivances in contradiction to Ra: 
(2) An Interpretation of Presbyterianism. The term Presbyter- 
ianism when applied to Church polity had in Thornwell's thought 
@ narrower and a broader significance. The broader meaning denis 
thet church government is in the hands of an order higher than 
Presbyters or Zlders. It connotes the opposite of the Episcopal 
type of church organization. In the more restricted sense of the 
—— Presbyterianism refers to that form of government in which 
authority is vested solely in representative assemblies, composed 
exclusively of os alles 
‘The principles of Presbyterianism, in the latter sense of the 


term, ere: (a) The unity of the Church is found in the fact of 








21 | 
Collected Writings, iv, 294. 
22 


ibid., iv, 235. 
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2350. 
its being the Body of Christ. (b) This unity is realized within 
the visible Church by representative assemblies, The representa- 
tive principle is alike the Church's bond of union and medium of 
common action. (c) Those who-make up the representative assembles 
are Elders, men chosen by the people in roe elections for the 
purpose of ruling in chureh affairs, (a) The power Of ths Chareh 
is primarily in the body of the Church at large and is exercised 
through organized courts. “Let it not be understood,* Thornwell 
hastened to add, “that ... we unchurch other evangelical denomin- 
ations, .. . We cheerfully and cordially hold fellowship with 
all Christ's people. But the principles which have been presented 
lie at the foundation of the ccmplete organization of the Church 
of christ." 

In Church polity, this is the real question: Did Christ give 
the Church ali the furniture she needed, or did He partially sup- 
ply her, with a general direction to make up the deficiency? For 
himself, Thornwell couid give an affirmative answer only to the 
first of these alternatives. Ue protested against the principle 
that expediency is any measure of duty or obligation in the Churca 
ef God. “We are not ashamed," he wrote as spokesman for the 
southern Presbyterian church, "to confess that we are intensely 
Prestytaria’ The power of the jus divinus Presbyterii has 
never effectually been tried. its full strength can never be der 








Ibia., iv, 135, 136-138. 
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Ibid., iv, 463; see also pp. 167, 175, 186. 
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231. 
eloped until the people shall be brought to feel that the Church 
is an institute cof God. Yet, as intensely Presbyterian as he 
proclaimed himself to be, Thornwell held that Presbyterian doc- 
trines give no protection to bigotry. 

We are as consistent in our ecclesiastical 

fellowship, for example, with the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, while we resret their peculiar features of 

government as unlawful and unscriptural, as we are in 

our Christian fellowship with Methodist believers, 

while we regret as grossly contradictory to Scripture, 

their Arminian creed. We, therefore, unchurch no sect 

that does not unchurch itself by refusing to hoid the 

Head. We can make the distinction between a defective 

and a perfect Church -- tween the essentials and the 

accidents of covernment. 

The Roman Catholic Church procures unity in the Church through 
a hierarchy of the priesthood. The unity of the Presbyterian 
Church is achieved throuch a systex of representative assemblies. 
These bodies, General Assembly, the Sunods, the Presbyteries and 
the local Church Sessions, are often termed church courts or coun- 
Cils. The government of the Church, Thornwell wrote, is not en- 
trusted to individuals, nor to the mass of believers, but to coun- 
cils. There is but one Church, a set of congregations bound to- 
gether by the nexus of one parliament. Each congregation has eve- 
ry element of the universal Church. The universal Church has no 
attribute which may not be found in each congregation. "There is 
no organic difference between the Church-Session and the largest 
Assembly. All the courts recognize oe unity of the whole body. 
2 


It is certainly a beautiful system." 








25 aa 26 
Ipid., iv, 293, 23. Ibid., iv, 137- 
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2326 

Such a representational system is the direct appointment of 
Christ. The powers and duties of the ecclesiastical representa- 
tives are prescribed end defined in the Word of God, the real 
Constitution of the Church. The church courts are the spiritual 
guardians of the people. They are under obligation to do what 
is best for the people as that is revealed in Seriptures,. Thorn- 
well justified for the church courts, as moral schoolmasters, the 
right of inquiry of the people in reference to their conduct. 
The duty of the Elders, aS members of the Church courts, is to 
Study and administer the laws of Christ, and not bend to the cap= 
rices of the people. Christ never gave to the people, as a mass, 
any right to exercise jurisdiction or to administer discipline, 
The business of the people is to elect the men who give suffice 
ient evidence that they are fitted by the Spirit to fill the of- 
fices which Christ hae appointed. The courts act in a triple 
capacity as legislative, judicial and executive bodies. The rep- 
resentatives which comprise them are equally Elders. The fact | 
that one class of them, the Teaching Elders or Ministers, exer- 
cise some offices which the other class, the Ruling Elders or 
elected Lay Representatives, do not, is a contingency which does 
not alter the parity of their eben” 

There was no time durin= the span of Thornwellts influence in ~ 
the Old School Presbyterian Church when his neo-Puritan princi- 
ples were Siedenint tm. That possibility was most nearly ap- 


proximated in the General Assembiy in Nashville, Tennessee, in 





27 ee 
Ibid., iv, 101-103, 304-305. 
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2336. 
1855. The ascendence which Thornwellts views obtained then was 
immediately attacked by Charles Hodge, by other Princetonians 
and by Thomas ‘tiga aad Charleston, as “a novelty, an innovation" 
and bedieieatent.«° On the floor of the General Assembly in 
1860, Hodge charged Thornwell's views of Church polity as "hyper- 
Hyper-Hyper-HIiGH-Presbyterianism" and added, "It is this doctrine 
against which my whole soul revolts .. this is a doctrine to 
which I am persuaded Presbyterians will never eve ig A Dr. 
Boerdman, expressing his agreement with Hodge, termed Thornweli'ts 
position, “Levitical in the iitebiia*" Thornwell replied, * . 
my brother (Hodge) has said that my principles are thyper-Hyper- 
Hyper-HiGH-Presbyterianism' and I must retort that his principles 
are no-No-NG Presbyterianism, no-No-NO Churchism! His speech , 
presented us with a little touch of democracy, a little touch of 
prelacy, and a considerable slice of quakerism, but no Presbyter- 
ianism." : But he concluded by stating that he would submit to 
whatever view the General Assembly as a whole accepted believing 
that submission was his duty even though he might not agree with 
the polity ae 








28 
See the Appendix to Collected Writings, iv, 589. 


é@ 2 
& B. Adger, "General Ty ovaages 8 of 2 Southern Presbyterian 
Review, vol. xiii, no. 2 (July 1 60), pp. 3 * 


30 
Ibid., pe 593. 


alinia., p. 380. 


32 | 
Ibid., p. 381. 
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2346 
(3) The Book of Discipline. Although certain Presbyterian 

leaders disagreed with Thornwell's principles of Presbyterian- 
ism, they respected his skill as church-lawyer. In 1857 he was 
| named chairman of a committee of General preere b to revise cer- 
tain parts of the Church's Book of Discipline. C. Van Kensselaer 
of Philadelphia, Moderator of that General Assembly, who appoin- 
ted the committee, recorded in print his opinion that Thornwell 
was the only man whom he thought capable of fulfilling that ob- 
sa abtonatt In 1859 Thornwell published the results of the com- 
mittee's labor with the comment that the new book was a real im- 
provement upon the old in that it had reduced the Discipline to 
a logical completeness and coherence which it did not profess be- 
fore. ; Van Rensselaer, reviewing this publication before the 
meeting of the Assembly of 1859 to which it was first submitted, 
expressed his gratitude for what the committee had done. But, 
he charged, the “committee has gone far beyond the point in re- 
vision than the public mind has gone in being ready to revise 
! hace?” He concluded that the Assembly should take action in at- 

cordance with public sentiment in the church. The Assembiy of 

1859 decided to recommit the work to the committee. The work 


| was still incomplete when the northern and southern sections of 





33 
C. Van Rensselaer, Revision of the Book of Discipline of the 


Presbyterian Church, 1859, p. l. 


34 
Collected “ritings, iv, 334. 


C. Van Rensselaer, op. cit., p. 23. 
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235 

the Church separated in 1861. Both denominations separately 
took up the work of revision but in neither case did any signif- 
icant revision gg 

(4) The Elder Question. Thornwell considered the parity of the 
Elders to be one of the peculiar principles of Presbyterianisn. 
Robert J. Breckinridge brought the question before the public in 
1841 with an article entitled, "The Right of Ruling Elders a, 


Presbyterian Church to lay hands, in all Presbyterial ordinations. 
In this article Breckinridge challenged the custom among the Pres- 


byteries of barring Ruling Elders from the privilege of laying 
their hands upon the heads of the ministerial candidates being 
ordained by the Presbyteries, The matter came before the General 
Assembly of 1843 and was decided against Breckinridge upon grounds 
that obviously the Ruling Elders could not impart to the candi- 
date a type of ordination which they themselves had not received. 
This decision, Thornwell wrote Breckinridge shortly after the As- 
sembly's adjournment, "took me by surprise. The matter must be 
discussed before the churches, .. . It involves a principle 
which lies at the very foundation of our system." He inmediate- 


ly prepared an article on the subject for Breckinridge's magazine. 





36 
Collected Writings, iv, 298 


37 
The Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. vol. vii, 
(1841), pp. 1o9-171. 

on of the (0. S.) General Assembly, 1843, p. 196. 


9 
B. M. Palmer, Life and Letters of James Henley Thornwell, 
D. Dey Ile D., pe 253- 
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236. 
This he followed with another in 1848 on the subject in the 
Southern Presbyterien Review and with sermons on "Presbyterian- 
ism and the Eldership" preached in Columbia, 1856, and in Char- 
leston, 1861. 

The argument which he presented was that there ere two pheses 
in fPresbytery's function of ordination: (a) examination of the 
candidate for his ministerial qualifications, and (b) the cere- 
mony of leying-on of hands as a public proclamation of the ex« 
amination's having been sustained. Since the Ruling Eiders and 
the Teaching Elders are alike and equally members of pideeytery 
both have the ticht of participation inboth phases of ordination. 
Any other view of ordination tends to make it a marsical rite and 
te give to the Ministry a distinction which Scriptures do not 
accord to the office. 

The issue was of importance, Thornweli believed, because the 
denial of the Ruling Elder's right in ordination broke a distine- 
tive principle of Presbyterianism. In civil representetive cov- 


ernment, he explained, there are bi-cameral houses of legisla- 


tion; in Presbyterian government, the same function of represent- 


ing all classes of the governed people is effected by the two 
classes of Elders. To bar the one class from any function of a 
court, was to war this principle of Presbyterian government and 


41 
to provide thereby for more flagrant abuses of clericalism. 





40 
See Collected Jritings, iv, 115-131; 43-114; 134-i14e. 


41 
Ibid., iv, 48, 62-65, 70-71, 80, 94-95. 
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2376 
Although Thornwell and Breckinridge's principles were defeated 
in both the General Assemblies of 1843 and of 1844, sot the 
northern end southern Assemblies have since reversed these dec= 
sions. As the church law now stands, in all functions of church 
judicatories, Ruling Elders and Ministers are on a perfect par- 
ity in duties, powers and responsibilities. 

(5) The Ministry. Although Thornwell insisted that, under the 
Presbyterian system of church government, the Ministry and the 
Eldership are on a parity of duties and powers in the church 
courts, he also recognized that the Ministry has peculiar duties 
and powers which makes it a distinct office. Under the Roman 


Catholic system, he thought the Ministry was a separate class in 





the Church; under the congregationalist form of organization, 
the Ministry acts as the proxy of the people; under the Presby- 
terian form, the Ministry is a grou, of representatives of the 
people callea by God. The peculiar function of the liinister is 
his teaching by means of preaching and administration of the 
————" His pastoral duties he shares with the areeips 
3 The call. of a man to the office of the Ministry as well as a 
eall fron one field of labor to another, Thornwell considered 
. @s brovidentially ordered by God. No man should be urged to be- 
come a Minister. The Church should pray the Lord of the harvest 
for laborers and then examine those who present themselves as 


candidates for positive proofs o: their having been Divinely 


called. Ordination, he wrote, is but "a formal recognition and 





42 ee 
id., iv, 564, 566. 
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238. 
and publication of the fact, that God, in the judgment of the 
Church, expressed by one of its courts, has called the ordained 
man to the office” of the OS a In this connection he men 
tioned the case of @ President of Yale College, Dr. Woolsey, who 
was ordained that he might become a college president. This was 
not necessery for the duties of his office and thus there was 
some question whether the ordination was eihtas On another 
occasion Thornwell. wrote .a’ friend who was considering declining 
a call extended te Wim ivr his Ministerial services: "The case 
to me is very plain, and I shall really tremble for you, if you 
decline. Your mouth must be shut against ary prayer hereafter 
for a field of ministerial labour. God may say, 'I called and 
ye refused.'" 4 


On the basis of the Divine character of the call to the Min- 


. istry, Thornwell drew these conclusions: (a) None but those cal- 


led of God should be in the Ministry. (b) To reject the ilinis- 
ter's message is to reject the Savior he is commissioned to pro- 
claim. (c) The immediate end of preaching is the salvation of 
souls. (d) The preacher must speak forth all of Bible truth. 
(e) Earnestness is a necessary feature of successful preaching. 


(f) The Minister must have experienced deeply in his own heart 





43 
Ibid., iv, 35-37, 74-95. 


44. . 
Ibid., iv, 26. 
45 
B. Me Palmer, op. cit., D. 423. 
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2396 
those solemn truths which he preaches to others. (g) The glory 
of God must be an object dear to the Minister's heart. (h) The 
work rel the Ministry must oceupy the Minister's undivided atten- 
iitale” 

Thornwell also emphacized the Minister's training in the 
Seriptures for the message he was to preach and in general educa- 
tion that he might understand the age in which he was to minis- 
oes? To this end the Minister must be possessed of a sound 
mind. Eccentricities of mind should be serupulously kept out of 
the Ministry. A Minister should be an educated man. This should 
procure for him an enlargment of the mind, the formation of hab- 
its and the acsuisition of knowledge all of which would be bene- 
ficial to his Ministry. His further training should be along pro- 

fessional lines to include Sacred Criticism, Hheteee and Theology. 
Thornwell was one of those Presbyterians who insisted, even in a 
day when the demand for Ministers in a frontier country was great, 
upon the educstion oi the Ministry. His reasons were that Christ 
trained His disciples, and that the science of theology is one of 

_ interpretation which, by its very nature, involves the necessity 

~ of ee 


_. Preaching on ethical issues which involve debatable social and 


political issues, Thornweil strictly forbade. He himself found 


a 





46 | 

Collected \ritings, iv, 566-575. 
"ys pee 

Ibid., iv, 558. 
48 


Ibid., iv, 559-561. 
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it impossible to be absolutely consistent at this point. oe 
1850, preaching on the occasion of Calhoun's death, he claimed 
for the pulpit the duty “to proclain to our rulers that God will 
bring them into judgment for their public and offieial conduct, 
* « it is the office of the preacher to tell them, that if they - 
say or do aught contrary to the principles oi eternal rectitude, 
they say or do it at the peril of their siekiabes On November 
21, 1860, in preaching to a prominent congregation in the capital 
of “outh Carolina during days of intense political feelings, he 
said, "I have never introduced secular politics inte the instruc- 
tions of the pulpit." This policy, he affirmed, he had adopted 
on prineiple. Nevertheless, he continued, there are times when 

a preacher must treat certain issues not on the basis of Scrip- 
ture but on the basis of the facts of history and experience. 
And, if what he says is true, "the duties which he enjoins must 
be accepted as Divine commands." , In the body of this sermon, 
Thornwell discussed both secession and slavery at length and con- 
cluded that the Union was virtually dissolved, that the South 
needed to pray for leaders "to construct a Government" and to 
pray "that our courage may be equal to every sie iaee iS for “our 


path to victory may be through a baptism of blood." 











49 

J. H. Thornwell, Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis, Pe 32. 
590 

Collected Writings, iv, 511-512. 
51 | 


Ibid., iv, 547. 
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241. 

(6) The Board Question. As early as 1802, the General Assem- 
bly found itself unable, within the brief duration of its collec- 
tive deliberations, to care for all the details of its promotion- 
al work in missions, education and publication. At that time 
Standing comuittees were appointed to care for these details. In 
1816, upon recomnendation of the members: of these committees, the 
organizations were made by General Assembly into executive Boards 
with responsibilities for these activities of the Church and with 
power to act with reference to these daehaye* During the 01d 
School = New School schism cf 1837, it became apparent that the 
Church was divided in its opinion as to the safest and most serip- 
tural mode of promoting the Church's interests at home and abroad, 
Some thought it was that of the Assembly's Boards and others 
thought the ork might be done tetter by voluntary organizations 
entirely separate from the Church's control. 

During the controversy, through its official publication, The 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, Princeton seminary sided 


uniformly with the friends of the Assembly's Boards. Breckin- 





52 
Appendix, Collected Writings, iv, 589 


53 


pe 556. One Presbyterian historian interpreted the latter senti- 
ment as the repugnance of the South to centralization of authori- 
ty. R. E. Thompson, History of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, 1907, p. 122. if Thornwellfs position is at all 
representative, it would seem that this position is ill taken. 


Robert Baird, Religion in the United States of America, 1844, 


Index Volume Hee The Biblical Repertory and Frinceton 
Review, 1071, DP. “9. 
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242 
ridge and Thornwell joined in the attack upon the Board system, 
although they favored even less church extension through volun- 
tary societies. in 1839 Breckinridge wrote that the Boards "are 
unnecessary, unscriptural and un=-Presbyterian, .. * = 
In 1841 Thornwell wrote an article on Boards for Breckinridce's 
Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. In the aceompanying 
letter he said, "I believe that the Boards will eventually prove 
cur masters, unless they are crushed in their infancy."* ; In 
1841 he discovered those in Glasgow, Scotland, who supported hin 
in his attack on the Board question. They "urge me," he wrote 
his wife, "to cry aloud and spare not." In 1842 he made an un- 
successful attempt to get the question presented before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. That same year, however, he wrote a personal let- 
ter objecting to the system to William Henry Foote of Petersburg, 
Virginia, who evidently was an agent of the Board of Missions and 
had written Thornwell to ask ior his ed in a letter to 


his wife frou the General Assembly of 1848, Thornwell wrote, 








55 
The Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, vol. v, no. 8 
(August 18359), p. 378. see also vol. vi, no. TO (October 1840), 
p. 450 und vol. vii, no. 2 (February 1841), p. 96. 


56 | 
B. M. Palmer, op. cit., p. 224. 


7 
Ibid. » pe 175. 

58 
Ibid., p. 229. 


#2, tter: J. H. Thornwell to 4. H. Foote, February il, 1842, 
Mss. eollection, Union Theological Seminary libvrary, Richmond, Va, 
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243. 
"My doctrine about Boards . . is rapidly growing and in a few 
more years (it) will be the predominant type of opinion in the 
Presbyterian caicar” 

He did not realize the permanency of the Board organization. 
The question remained unsolved until the division of 1861. The 
southern Presbyterian church, on the suggestion of Thornwell, in- 
stituted executive committees in place of the Boards, bodies 
which were to be directly responsible to the Assembly for. their 
actions but without power of initiating action on the floor of 
General Assembly. The question remains today as one of the few 
marks of distinction between the organizational forms of the 
northern and southern Presbyterian bodies. 

One of the principles of Thornwell's polity was that the Chirch 
as such must perform for herseif all her duties and cannot dele- 
gate the obligations to some agent. Feeling that the Boards were 
semi-independent agencies, nothing more than secular corporations, 
he concluded that they have usurped the place of the Presbyteries, 
He attacked the Boards, therefore, as unscripturai, as unFresby- 
terian, and as tending to dissolve the parity of the Ministry by 
placing the Board Secretary over the rest of the Ministry. As 4 
substitute organization, he suggested a standing committee of the 
Assembly to propose action for Chureh promotion to the Presbyter- 
ies and to coordinate the activities of the several Presbyteries. 
The financial support of these activities should be handled through 


that board of deacons which every church court shouid have con- 








60 
Letter: J. H. Thornwell to his wife, May 29, 1649, Mss. 
Anderson-Thornwell letters, University of North Carolina library, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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61 244. 
nected with it for just that purpose. 

The reactions Charles Hodge had to Thornwelli's proposals are 
typical of the type of response they received in the Church at 
large. (a) The distinction between the Boards and Thornwell's 
proposed committees is a mere difference of words. (b) Our Churm 
has never held these High Church doctrines about orsanization. 
(c) There is a necessity for some organization. Since the Holy 
Spirit guides the Church, it can be left to some disgression in 
organizational matters without sacrificing its Divine nature. 

(d) Thornwell's spirituality emphasis is an utter impracticality, 
inconsistent with the practise of the Church and utterly unscrip- 
tural, (e) The Church, deprived of discretionary power, is tied 
hand and foot. The spirituality doctrine of the Church in prac- 
tise is suicidal. (f) In establishing and maintaining Boards, 
there is involved no exercise of power beyond what the Church is 
authorized to put ahi 

(7) Criticism of the Koman Catholic Church. "The proton 





pseudos of your system," Thornwell wrote his Catholic nk eer 
ent, is the doctrine of "the infallibility of the Papal Church." 

| The Primitive Church plainly received infallible knowledge of 
Divine truth only through the Scriptures. The doctrine of infal- 


libility tends to accumulate power in the hands of the priest- 





61 
Collected Writings, iv, 116, 155-160, 186, 193. B. M. Palmer 
Op. Git., p- del. ; 
Ibid., iv, 226-230, 237. 
63 


Ibid., iii, 475, 488. 
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245. 
hood, thus making them a privileged class and the people less 
— than the Scriptures and Presbyterianism hold them to 
be. Allied with this fault is that of giving to the ceremony 
of ordination a magical character rather than viewing i a 

5 
regular act of a constituted court of the Church of God. The 
practical application of these tendencies is shown in the way tee 

6 
Church's stamp of approval has been placed upon doubtful miracles. 
With reference to the priesthood, Thornwell concluded: 
Sir, if all history be not a fable, the priest- 

hood of Rome, taken as a body, can yield in corrup- 

tion, ambition, tyranny and iicentiousness to no class 

of men that every cursed the earth. If infellible 

honesty can be proved of .. this cage of unclean birds, 

» e then all moral reasoning falls . . and we may quiet- 

ly . »- yield to the caprices of fancy. Sir, .. your 

dilapidated Church is « dreary spectacle of moral deso- 

lation, peopled only by the wild beasts of the deserg, 

full of doleful creatures, owls, satyrs and dragons. 

The Roman Church in her approbation of celibacy, Thornwell 
believed, confuses chastity with virginity. "But," he insisted, 
"“shastity is not virginity; the wife is as pure as the virgin, the 
husband as chaste as the eunuch. We dare not, therefore, pledge 
ourselves to perpetual continence when it may be pips 5 designs 
to protect our purity by the holy estate of wedlock." 

The images, altars, incense and elaborate ritual with which 
the Catholic Church conducts her worship are but symbolic of its 


spirit of ancient Paganism. Paganiss too was dependent upon rit- 





64 ; 65 66 
Ibid., iv, 64. Tbid., iv, 96. Ibid., iii, 246. 


67 68 
Tbid., iii, 438. Ibid., ii, 575. 
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246, 
ual-magie before apeneratehy ef gods for the performance of 
external miracles. é 

The Catholic Church's claims to Apostolic suecession Thornwell 
considered simply pretensions. The Apostles were men who (a) had 
seen Christ, (b) had been among the founders of the Christian 
Church, and (c) were possessed of siraculous powers as evidence 
of their Apostleship. Contrary to the teachines of Rome, (a) 
no one now on earth has ever seen Christ, (b) no one is invested 
with miraculous powers of the Apostolie sort, and (c) there is a 
perfectly plausible explanation for a hierarchy in the ministry. 
In contrast to the claims of Papal Apostolic succession, the rep- 
resentative form of government by Presbyteries is so contrary to 
human expectations as to indicate its validity. “Diocesan Epis- 
eopacy, with all its abominations, was established upon the ruins 
of parochial ceiiehaaeats 

In the Lord's Supper, Thornwell maintained, the Roman priests, 
with more thought for their own position than for the truth, det- 
ermined to withhold the cup from the laity, “though this measure 
of high-handed tyranny was in open defiance of law, precedent and 
truth.” = He considered the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation 


an absurdity, a contradiction and a fact which is repugnant to 


every principle of human belief. Rome, in proposing this dogma 








69 

Ibid, i, 606; iii, 518-523, 530-539. 
70 

Ibid., iv, 124, 562. 
qi 


Ibid., iv, 129. 
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: 247. 
is the patron oi skepticism. She is guilty of the stupendous 
folly of requiring us to believe, and at the same time deny, the 
certainty of sense as a means of information. By introducing 
and encouraging skepticism, Romanism disturbs the foundations of 
society. It sanctions principles which, if legitimately carried 
out, would obliterate ail science, morality, reculated tréeton 
and SS a Thornwell concluded, in a patriotic strain, that 
in holding its authority higher than thet of the State, the Roman 
Church has s tendency to merge the State into her own organiza- 
tion and make it eae subordinate pert. As the doctrines of Home 
gain ascendency among any people, in the same proportion a sec- 
ret enemy is cherished which plots the destruction of sll insti- 
tutions which may happen to contradict the humor of sa bigoted 
Italian prince. When once Roman Catholics become masters of the 
State, "they are to strike for Rome, sell the liberties of the 
country to their spiritual lord, raise the banner of inhuman per- 
secution, and purge the land from the damning stain of heretical 


pravity with the blood of its noblest sons." 


III. Thornwell and the Southern 
Fresbyterian Church 


{1) The Churches and the War, It is impossible to understand 


the founding of the southern Presbyterian church without some con- 








72 : © oe ue 
Ibid., iii, 501-504. Thid.., ii4,. 5502 
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248, 
ception of the religious character which the churches, North 
and South, attributed to the Civil War. one Northern religious 
magazine about 1862 made the comment that, “There has probably 


been more prayer offered for this country, within the last twelve 


months, than in all the years before since the war of the Revo- 
4 


lution." 


The northern Old School Presbyterian Church in 1862 adopted 
a@ paper prepared by Robert J. Breckinridge which was mildly typi- 
cal of the declarations made by official church bodies through- 
out the period of the war in the North. This document stated 
that public order had been wickedly superceded by rebellion in 
the Southern portion of the Union; that this rebellion was ut- 
terly contrary to the dictates of sorality, and plainly conden- 
ned by the revealed will of God; that it was the solemn duty of 
the National Governaent to preserve at whatever cost the nation- 
al union and constitution; and that it was the bounden duty of 
the people who composed this great nation to uphold the Federal 
pemmse:”” 

Barly in the war, an “Address to Christians Throughout the 
World", signed by one hundred of the prominent ministers of var- 


See ee 
fous denominations in the South, was widely distributed. It 


stated that after a conflict of opiniens between the North and 


the South, in Church an? State, of more than thirty years, the 


South withdrew to secure peace. The North had sent troops to 





74 
Quoted by B. F. Morris, Christian Life and Character of the 


‘ Civil Institutions of the United States, 1864, p. 68l. This 


work presents en extensive survey of official church actions 
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249. 
compel reunion to a government whose character, in the judgment 
of the South, had been sacrificed to sectionalism. "They cf the 
Northern church say that they 'glory in this war.! We of the. 
South glory in no such thing. Forced to defend ourselves, we 
shall certainly meet our enemies without an iota of fear; se 
While the Northern Christians are so piously trusting in super- 
ior numbers, we arm, and fast, and pray, and our ery is, 0, Lord 
of Hosts, we trust in theel" : | 

An Engiish observer of the second battle of Bull Run recorded 
that the ground was “covered with leaves of tracts and bibles.” 
The horrors of the war must have been due, in part at least, to 
the successful efforts of the churches in the respective sections 
to make clear to the combatfents and to others the religious 
nature of the crusade upon which they had embarked. 

(2) Eeclesiastical Sectionalism. It is not apparent from 
their attitudes toward the war that there was a difference be- 
tween the North and the South concerning the social function of 


the Church. Such, however, wes the case. The more liberal of 





taken in the North concerning the War and slavery. 


15 
Minutes of the (0. S.) General Assembly, 1862, pp. 624-626. 


716 
Quoted by W. W. Bennett, The Great Revival in the Southern 


Armies, 1577, pp. 89-91. 


7 ) 

Edward Dicey, Six Months in the Federal States, (London, 1863), 
ai, 27. Cited by A. GC. cole, The irrepressible Conflict, 1850- 
1865, p- 394n. 
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250. 

the northern churches and, to a degree, all of them, shared a 
viewpoint expressed by Theodore Parker, that, "A Christian Church 
should be the means of reforming the world, a forming it after 
the pattern of Christian ideas." : The South generally advocated 
the theory of the Church's social function which Thornwell so 
vigorously presented. The editor of the Southern Presbyterian, 
a religious newspaper published in Columbia, South Carolina, 
asked, in 1861, "Is the Presbyterian pulpit at the North to hound 
the dogs of war upon the South, acting in self-defense, .. ? * 

The southern church found it increasingly difficult to be con- 
sistent with its theory of the spiritual character of the Church. 
On November 21, 1860, Thornwell declared in one breath, "I have 
never introduced secular politics into the instructions of the 
pulpit," and in another, referring to the secession movement, 
"There ere cases . « in which the question oi duty is simply a 
question of 3 

(3) Barly Signs of Tension. The founding oi the southern 
Presbyterian church as a separate Assembiy must be considered as 
more than sheer reaction to the political loyalties expressed by 


the Presbyterian Church's General Assembly. In 1837 the Synod 
ef South Carolina and Georgia rendered “without authority and 





78 
J. S. Commager, Theodore Parker, p. 166. 


13 . 
The Southern Presbyterian, (Columbia, S. C.), February 9, 1861, 
pe 4, 


80 . 
Collected writings, iv, 511, 512. 
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251. 
void" an anti-slavery action of the General Assembly of 1818," 
In the following year a resolution was defeated to make. the Synod 
independent of the Assembly because of its anti-slavery Be 
From these early days to 1861, "a great influence in oppnbing 
Southern separation proceeded from the (Columbia) Seminary in 

the person and work of Dr. J. H. i uemaniens Three weeks be- 
fore South Carolina proclaimed her political independence, Dec- 
ember 1860, the Synod met and, while disavowing its intention to 
give political advice, proceeded to “express the belief that the 
people of South Carolina and now solemnly called on to imitate 
their revolutionary forefathers and stand up for their rights." 
"This," as Professor Mills wrote, "could mean nothing cise than 
secession .. : 

In March 1861, the Southern Presbyterian carried the state- 
ment, “We do wish our brethren North could believe in secession 
and the Southern Confederacy an accomplished facts." in May 
1861, the editor of that newspaper commented prophetically, "It 
can never more be possible for (southern Presbyterians) to be | 
ecclesiastically one with the Northern part of the Church.’ There 
is a strong probability that the General Assembly, during its | 
present sessions, will take such action, or at least disclose 


among a portion Hs its wembers such a spirit, as will settle the 


matter forever." 


81 
3 Quoted by William ©. Robinson, Columbia Theological Seminary 
- and the Southern Presbyterian Church, p. Jl. 
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2526 
Before the meeting of the General Assembly in May 1861, all the 
Presbyteries in the Synod of South Carolina advised their cou- 
missioners not to go, withheld funds which normally would have 
gone to the Assembly's benevolent causes and invoked the bles- 
sing = God upon the councils and arms of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. B. M, Palmer stated that the few comuissioners from 
other parts of the South went "determined that, in the severing 
of churchly ties, the aggression should come from that same auar- 
ter which had wrought the rupture of the State." ; Neither Thorn 
well, Palmer, nor any other major southern Presbyterian leader 
was present. 

The desires of the South for some Assembly action which right 
be construed as so political in nature as to afford the excuse 
for separation of defending the spiritual character of the Church 
were amply satisfied with the patriotic resolutions offered by 
the venerable Dr. Gardiner Spring of New York. These resolutions 
were adopted by = Assembly by a vote of one hundred and fifty- 


four to sixty-six. The southern Presbyterian church adopted 








82 : 
Quoted in ibid., pe 32-6 


83 
Ibid., p. 37. 


84 
D. Jones and W. H. Mills, History of the Presbyterian Church 
in South Carolina Since 1850, pp. 49 “the age ea 


85 | 
Reprinted from the Southern Presbyterian in The Daily Southern 
Guardian (Columbia, S. C.), ilarch 5, BGG... Da: ln 


8 Ct 
Quoted by The Daily Southern Guardian, May 2h 1864, Peds 


87 sones and Mills, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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2530 
the interpretation of the "Spring Resolutions" which had been 
anticipated. Palmer expressed it in these words, ® . . even if 
not ejected by what was equivalent to an act of expulsion, the 
Southern Presbyterices were compelled to Separate themselves, in 
order to preserve the crown rights of the Redeemer, and the 
spiritual independence of His kingdom, the Church." s 

(4) Separate Establishment. Realizing that the South had be- 
come a separate nation and that its covernment was at war with 
the Federal Government, forty-seven Presbyteries comprising seven 
hundred ministers and twelve hundred churches withdrew from the 
northern Presbyterian church and on December 4, 1861, organized 
the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate States of ee 

Thornwell's followers formed an active minority amone the com= 
missioners to the constituting Assembly. All four of the highest 


officials, Moderator, Stated Clerk, Permanent Clerk and Temporary 





92 
Clerk, were his disciples. He himself would have been named 
88 89 
B. MH. Palmer, op. cit., p. 501. ibid., pe. 50l. 


90 
ibid., p. 502. Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from 
Various Rican teries in the Conicderate states of #merica he 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Atianta, Georsia, on the 15th, 
16th an th of August, 1061, (Atlanta, Ga.: Franklin Frinting 
House, 1861), De Z . 


Pr aatiected Writings, iv, 453. Minutes of the Genersl Assembl 
of the Presbyterian Church in tne Goniederate otate= of America, 
161, (Augusta, cae: Chronicle end centinel, 1 _ = liiam C. 
Robinson, op. cit., p. 49. HH. Kichard Niebuhr, The Social Sources 
ef Denominationalism, pp. 197-198. L. M. Mudge, ert. in Relig- 
ions and Philosophies in the United States of America, p. 19, 


92 : -- Sateoe : 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate states of America, Weel, pe os 
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254. 
Moderator had his illness not prevented. B. M. Palmer, his 
devoted friend, was elected to this coveted position. Thornwell 
introduced the first two resolutions in the Assembly, siving the 
church its name and defining its character. He limited its con- 
stitution to that of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, only substituting the words "Confederate States" for 
"United States." ! Ke was a member of the comsittee on Bills 
and Overtures and chairman of the committee on Foreign Missions. 
His hame appears twenty-six times in the minutes of the Assembly's 
five day meeting, making it by far the most prominent name in the 
record. . “Indeed,” as W. M. McPheeters wrote in 1901, "It is 
but history to add that to him probably more than to any other 
Single individual, our Church owes most of what is distinctive in 
her principles and her polity." 

(5) Principles Proclaimed. Perhaps Thornwell's most valuable 
service to this denomination was his framing of the “address to 
the Churches of Jesus Christ throughout the Barth", adopted by 
the first General Assembly as its justification for separate ex- | 
istence. The document was signed in an impressive ceremony by 
fifty Ministers and thirty-three Ruling Elders who were commiss- 
ioners to that body. : -It has been termed the denomination'ts 


"Magna Carta." 








93 , 
* Ibid., p. 71. 


94 
Ibid., by private count. 


55 
W. H. MePheeters, Columbia Seminary, a Retrospect Involvi 
: & Responsibility, D. le. William &, ae Op. Gite, De +e 
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in this writing Thornwell declared that the southern chureh 
desired no schism, only sepsration along national lines for the 
efficiency of operation and the advancement of the interests of 
the Church. Continuation of Church union in the face of nation- 
al separation micht lead to a situation where political questions 
would be introduced into the church-courts, and would be discus= 
sed with bitterness and rancour. He did not consider the adop- 
tion of the "Spring Resolutions" a sufficient ground for sepa- 
ration, although it indicated how impossible it would be to main- 
tain the spirituality of the Church with the divided character 
of the Union. Referrine to this action of the 01d School Assem- 
bly, however, he wrote that this was "the first thing which 
roused our Presbyteries to look the question of separation in 
the face." 

Providence hes determined the seperation of the two nations. 
The tradition of the Presbyterian church is to allow Assembly 
lines to follow national boundaries. The influence of both North 
and South in their respective views of slavery would be enhanced 
by separation. The policy of the southern church which Thornwell 


enunciated wes that, as a Church, it was neither slavery's friend © 





96 
Collected Writings, iv, 446-447. B. KM. Palmer, op. cit., 
Be 5046 T. Cy Johnson, Histor of the Srostertusien toucuhe South, 
in the United States, p. 347. 


744, H. MePheeters, op. cit., pp. il-l2. 


98 
Collected Writings, iv, 451, 447. 
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256. 
nor its foe. According to the Bible, Slavery was no sin. The 
Church's relation to it, therefore, was not to pronounce against 
it but to enforce with spiritual sanctions the ethical and relig- 
ious duties implied in the master-slave relation. The peculiar 
aim of the southern Church was to try to bring out all of the 
energies of the Presbyterian system of church government. Thus, 
as Thornwell had expressed in an earlier meeting of his Synod, 


he hoped the southern church would replace Boards with committees 


would conduct missionary enterprises wholly throuch the Presby- 


teries and would limit its activities in education to assisting 
indigent ministerial candidates. He.hoped the southern Church 
would take no part as a denomination either in privary education 
or in higher education. 

Another ardent Presbyterian, tresident John Witherspoon of the 
Log College (now Princeton University), wrote during the period 
of the american Revolution concerning the duties of the colonists: 
Separation is not being sought by the colonies but is forced upon 
us by the blunders of the British government. Under the circum- 
stances, separation is inevitable. Thereby it is the visible in- 
tention of Providence that the colonies should declare and estab- 
lish their independence. a It is interestizg to note that 


Thornwell's reasoning in his address to the churches follows 





> 
Ibid., iv, 442-444, 453-456. 


100 .. 
V. L. Collins, President Witherspoon, ii, 187-188. 
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2576 
almost exactly the same line of arcument. 

Of this address, one southern Presbyterian historian wrote, 
"Such a document should be read by every student who would know 
the origini of the Presbyterian Church, ennge = Another, one 
of Thornwell's seminary faculty colleagues and one of the editors 
of his Collected Writings, twenty years after his death, claimed, 
Thornwell is "fer from being forgotten amongst us. .. . What 
Thornwell held, what Thornwell said, is always felt (in our church 
courts) to be a most potent argument for or against any debatable 
position. As long as our Church lives, J. H. Thornwell will live 
in our hearts and his name (will) dwell on our lips. And in this 
conviction, simply his name was the only epitaph we inscribed 


102 
on his tombstone," 





101 
T. ©. Johnson, op. cit., pe. 347. 


102 : 
J. B. Adger, "Memorial of J. H. Thornwell, ». ¥., LL. D.," 
Memorial Volume of the Semi-Centennial of the Theological Semin- 


ary at Columbia, oS. C., 1004, pp. 188-189. 
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IIe Negro Slavery 
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Chapter VII 


I. Church and State 


The Church and the State, as visible institutions, are entirely 
distinct, Thornwell wrote, and neither can usurp the province of 
the other without injury to both, Their provinces must be entire- 
ly distinct: they differ in origin, nature, ends, prerogatives, 
powers and in OT 

The State is founded in the constitution of man as moral and 
social, and is designed to realize the idea of justice. The 
Church is founded in the facts of redemption, and is designed to 
realize the idea oi grace. The State aims at social order; the 

Church, at the holiness of individuals. The badge of the Statets 
authority is the sword. The badge of the Church's authority is 

| the keys, by which it opens and shuts the kingdom of Heaven, ac- 
- cording as men are believing or impenitent. The power of the 


. 
Church is exclusively spiritual; that of the State ineludes the 
; 





3 
Collected jritings, iv, 449, 554. 
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261 
exercise of force. The Constitution of the Church is a Divine 
Revelation; the Constitution of the State must be determined by 
human reason and by the course of providential events. The Church 
has no right to construct or modify a governnent for the State, 
and the State has no right to frame a creed or polity for the 
Church.” 

Church andbtate, therefore, are as vlanets moving in differ- 
ent spheres. Unless each is confined to its own track, the conse- 
quences may be disastrous. They fulfil their respective purposes . 
best when each is restrained within its own appropriate jurisdic- 
tion. Caesar and God must be kept distinct. ‘hen Church and 
State interfere with each other, “they nenace the earth with 
anarchy, confusion and blood. They ean never coalesce; and all 
ayhi trary unions, lixe the converse of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men, are productive only of giants famous for re- 
bellion and full of cruelty." nd 

oe aie Church transcends its sphere when it pronounces upon 
political questions. The State transcends its sphere when it 
deals with ecclesiastical matters. It is the Shurch's duty to 
announce general principles of the moral law but their concrete 
applications do not fall within the Limitebf her power. Yet, when 
the State makes laws contradicting the eternal principles of recti- 
tude, the Church must testify against them and aust humbly petition 





2tpid., iv, 449-450. 
SIbid., iii, 541, 557. 
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262 
that they be repealed. Similarly, if the Church should become a 
disturber of the peace, the State must intervene. Ordinarily, 
however, there should be no necessity for either Church or State 
to abandon their specific and limited operational spheres.” 

Ghristianity is most powerful, Thornwell held, when it stands 
alone. Alliance with the State corrupts and weakens its apiritual 
authority. It makes the Church a secular institution. The truth 
is, he stated, the only principle which can secure the liberty of 
conscience without engendering intolerance is the absolute separa- 
tion of Church and State. The State, when it assumes the propo- 
gation of religion as one of its distinctive ends, lays the founda- 
tion of bigotry and despotism. And no Church on earth has a right 
to commend its doctrines or enforce its discipline by civil penal- 
ties or disabilities. To keep the State within the bounds of its 
appropriate jurisdiction is the secret of religious liberty. And 
to keep the Chureh within the bounds of its appropriate jurisdic- 
tion is the secret of political freedon.? 

Thornwell criticized the United States Constitution for not 
containing an explicit recognition of the basic place of CShristian- 
ity in the foundation of this country's institutions.° The details 
AF nde ertticim have been previously examined. This point of 
view was presented by President Jasper Adams of the College of 
Charleston to a convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 


CGharleston, February 13, 1833, when he spoke on "The Relation of 





4Atpid., iv, 440, 450. 
*ipid., 11, 44-45; i141, 541, 557; iv, 554-555. 
Stpid., iv, 550. 
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263 
‘Christianity to Civil Government in the United States."" 


II. Negro Slavery 
Twelve years after the first English colony was founded on 
the American continent at Jamestown, as John Rolfe recorded, 
"About the last of Aucust (16519) came in a Duteh man of warre that 


sold us twenty nepere:® 


From that time to January 1, 1853, when 
the “Emancipation Proclamation" was announced by President Lincoln, 
the question of negro slavery was a moot social issue in American 
life and thought. It was an issue in which the application of the 
theory of the absolute separation of Church and State was involved. 
it is from this angle of the problem that it is treated here. 

in the struggle to vindicate this peculiar institution of the 
South, Thornwell had his part. The editors of his Collected 
Writines, who were his younger contemporaries, stated that “on 
this subject" Thornwell “may be fairly considered as having been 
a@ representative of Southern thought and sentinent."? 

Thornwell's father was a plantation manager. In his estate 


there was mentioned one slave. © Thornwell married a plantation 


owner's daughter theough which relation he inherited a small plan- 





Tgagsper Adams, The Relation of Christianity to the Civil Govern- 
ment of the United States, Charleston, 1033. 


Srawara Arber, ed., Travels and Yorks of Captain John Smith, 
edition of 1910, p. 55. 


93. B. sager and J. L. Girardeau, eds., Collected Writings, iv, 


2 


103, x. Palmer, #8 st and Letters of James Henley Thornwell, 
D. Des LL. De, De 14. 
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1 He often expressed concer for the 


physical and spiritual welfare of his household servants.!" In 


tation and some slaves. 


1847 Francis Lieber considered Thornwell to be sufficiently open- 
minded on the subject of slavery to receive intellisently presented 
material on the abolition side of the question.~> In 1861, while 
in Europe, Thornwell determined, in the cause of peace, to move 
imaediately for gradual emancipation. Returning, however, he 
8s boevered that it was too late; “the die," he said “was enat, 
(1) The Negro. Thornwell rejected the theories of those who 
attempted to degrade the Negro beyond the limits of humanity. It 
is a false science which links the Negro with the brute. The 
Negro is of one blood with ourselves. He has sinned as we have, 
and has an equal interest with us in redemption. The instinctive 
euatione of our nature and the declarations of the Sible lead us 
to recognize in his moral, religious and intellectual neture the 
game humanity, the image of God. “We are not ashamed to call him 
our brother." Yet in 1861, Thornwell wrote that without slavery 
he was profoundly persuaded the African race could never be elevated 
in the scale of being. “As long as that race, in its comparative 
degradation, co-exists side by side with the white, bondage is its 


noraal condition."2° 





Llinid., pp. 342-343. 

12tpia., pp. 428, 444, 451, 461. 

135. s. perry, Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, p. 211. 
14g. Me. Palmer, ope Cit., pp. 482-483. 

 Scohlected Writings, iv, 403. lritten in 1850. 

161n14., iv, 460. Written in 1861. 
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Viewing the Negro as a person, Thornwell Was opposed to renew- 
el of the slave trade. His reasons were: (a) renewal of the 
trade would alter the patriarehal character of slavery as it then 

) existed; (b) an influx of barbarian Nearees would jeopardize law 
and order in the South; (c) to increase the available slaves by 
renewal of the trade would decrease the mine of each; and (4) 
the trade inevitably would bring on wars and seditions in Africa 
and would lead white men to be tempted into kidnapping. "I have 
expressed my opinions freely to the Governor himself (Governor 
Adams who favored renewal of the salve trade), whom I highly es- 
teen. fhe sentiments of the State will revolt at the thing; it 
eannot zo."t? 


-(2) Slavery as a Social Institution. Thornwell thought of 





slavery primarily as a form of labor organization. \® This aspect 
of his thought is treated more fully elsewhere in this study. He 
denied the charge that the slave system involved sale of persons. 

_ The rights to the labor of enslaved persons is what is legally 
transferred. Slavery is a social and political institution, in 
 Wesen relations subsist between moral, intellizent and responsible 

 Vetese, involving reciprocal rights and reciprocal obligations. 

The master's right is to the slave’s labor; the slave's duty is 
the service which, in conformity with this right, the master exacts. 


| 
~The essential difference between free labor and slave labor is the 





173. Me Palmer, Ope cit., ppe 422-423. 
18collected Hritings, iv, 393, 539. 
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presence or absence of 2 eontract.”” 


The South, Thornwell insisted, always was willing to look at 
its institution of slavery in its civil and political relations. 
But when churchmen claimed, upon Biblical grounds, through official 
church courts, what was not thetr jurisdiction to treat, that 
Slavery was imnoral and sinful, the South objected. They should 
‘\ leave slavery where God left it. Slavery is a vart of the curse 
which sin has introduced into the world. It stands in the same 
general relation to Christianity as poverty, sickness, disease 
or death. It does not spring from the nature of man, nor from 


the nature of society, but from the nature of man as sinful, and 
an ees 


= 


_ the nature of society as disordered. 
i (3) The Abolition Movement. As early as 1847, Thornwell had 





conceived of slavery as a natural evil, changes in which would 
have to be nade not by the Church, but by the state. =) By 1859, 
he had begun to think that Abolitionists overlooxed 211 other 
evils to weep for the Southern slave, cultivated insurrections in 
the South, and viewed the utter ruin of the Republic as a trophy 
for huszan presrese.*" In 1851, he wrote that Abolitionisa is the 
enbodinent of the “very spirit of Rationalism" because it denies 


the authority of the Scriptures by making the Bible's teaching 


2 
subsidiary to its own tenets. 52m the same writing, he announced 





19tpid., iv, 411, 413-414. 
201pid., iv, 387, 419-420. 
*lipid., iv, 501. 
22ipid., iv, 400-401. 


*31pid., iv, 393-394. 
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267 
that no argument could be used against slavery which could not 
also be used against every other institution of civilized life. / 
If they succeed, he prophesied, the Abolitionists will pope 
“that they have set an engine in motion which cannot be arrested, 
until it has crushed and ground to powder the safeguards of Lite) 
and property among I es His chief objection to aboli- 
tionists such as Channing, whom he felt sane enough to be dealt 
with, was that they represent "the perfection of the individual 
as “the ultimate end of his existence, while the Scriptures repre- 
nenks 88 as a means to a higher and nobler end, the glory of Ged." 

As a political question, Thornwell considered abolition but 
one form of those European social experiments the ultimate results 
of which would be the reduction of all social igtiestiene 
Changes in this world's institutions, he said, must be left to 
the judgnents of men as citizens of the State. "Slavery, as a 
political question, is one in regard to which communities and 
States may honestly differ. n27 

| Thornwell treated at greater length the religious arguments 
of the Abolitionists. Opposition to slavery has never been the 
offspring of the Bible. Once it is admitted that slavery is not 


asin, the Bible is plain; deny that and the Bible seems nade up 





P4tpid., iv, 394. 
*Stpid., iv, 425. 


— 26rnaa., iv, 406. 


27Ipid., iv, 388. 
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268 
of riddles. There can be little doubt that, if the Church had 
repressed speculation, and had been content to stand by the testi- 
mony of God, many dissertations against slavery would never have 
been written.7° 

According to Thornwell, the Bible does not condemn slavery 
as an evil. It teaches that it is not much more harn to be 4a 
master than a father, a slave than a child. It as distinctly 
sanctions slavery as any other social condition of man. From its 
account, slavery, as an institution, has existed from the very 
beginnings of social life. From Abraham on, it prevailed no less 
in the Church than in the ungodly world outside. It is constantly 
alluded to in the Scriptures and is spoken of without the slightest 
mark of divine Aineapiametions” 

Thornwell made three remarks concerning Abolitionist Bibli- 
eal arguments: (a) The arguments rest upon principles concerned 
with debatable questions such as human rights eataee than uvon 
the obvious teachings of the Seriptures. (b) When the arcument 
is supposed to be taken from the Bible, the exegesis employed 
consists largely of strained applications of passages, or forced 
inferences from doctrines, in open violation of the law that Serip- 
ture is its own interpreter. (e) Duties such as those of masters 
and slaves which the Bible enjoins are forced into a systea of 


morals whose fundamental principles exclude them.?° 





28ipia., iv, 385, 392-393. 


253, H. Thornwell, "The Baptism of Servants," Southern Presby- 
terian Review, vol. i, no. 1 (June, 1847), pp. 63-64. 


30gei1ectea Writings, iv, 388. 
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There is auch ethical truth, Thornwell admitted, which it 
is not the province of divine revdlation to teach. Sut such truth | 


must be consistent with revelation. One of the Abolitionist prin- 


ciples is that every man is entitled to the fruit of his om labor. 
But, Thornwell charged, this is not a princivle which is to be 
found in Scripture. Another argument rests upon the hypothesis 
of the absolute equality of the species. But, he objected, the 
Seriptures do not teach that an essential equality as men implies 
a@ corresponding equality of state. A third argument is based 
upon the indestructible personality of zen by which thesis, he 
contended, it is apparent the essential neture of Slavery is nis- 
understooa.>+ 

Ae: rf it could be shown, he conceded, that slavery, as an insti- 
tution, contradicts the spirit of the Gospel, that it is essentisal- 
ly unfavorable to the cultivation and growth of the religious 
nature of the slaves, or thst it retards the progress of society 
by contradicting the basic supremacy of justice, "then it is self- 
condemned; relision and philanthropy alixe reauire us to labour 
for its destruction, and every =ood man atongst us would feel 
bound to contribute to its removal; and even the voice of patriot- 
iem would demand that we should wipe from our country the foul 
reproach of standing in the way of the destined improvement of 


mankind. "32 But, he held, these propositions could not be proved. 
(4) A Religious Apology for Slavery. The constructive 





Jlinia., iv, 389-390. 
32ipid., iv, 408. 
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279 
argument which the editors of Thornwell's writings terned, "The 
‘Ghristian Doctrine of Slavery," is included in a simple syllogism. 
‘Phornwell viewed the institution as one of the devices by which 
God providentially was effecting the moral education of persons. ae 
Man's highest end is to glorify God. Inger the system of Southern 
slavery, slaves can glorify God as well as exercise their moral 
je tt ME anscig, dere XS. 
and intellectual natures to the extent of their capacities. There- 
fore, the Southern systea of slavery, as Thornwell conceived it, 
aust be neither inhuman nor ocntrery to God's will.” There is 8 
bondage, sin. True slavery is the scheme in which a aan scorns 
to call master any being, God included. True freedom is not nulti- 
plication of civil and social privileges, or of advantages of rank 
and fortune, but emancipation from the domination of sin, from the - 
deceits of prejudice and error, and "the release of the affections 
from the attractions of oat,” The one thing demanded of all 
men is to learn the lesson of obedience to God. "The lesson is 
the same, however different the text-books from which it has been 
faught."?> 

What Thornwell considered necessary in any social arrangement 
Was justice. He strongly enphasized the necessity of providing 
the Negroes with religious instruction. He exercised his influence 


4n the church courts to stress this point. The religious teachers 





33ipid., iv, 425-430. : 
S4rpia., iv, 416-418. 
>51pia., iv, 424. 
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and preachers should be Caucasians. “There is too great a prone- 
ness to superstition and extravagance anong the most enlizhtened 
of then (the Negroes), to admit their being entrusted with the 

eI) 


cure of souls. But the right to acquire knowledge, alons with 
the rights of family and of personal safety, the State by lecis- 
lation should protect. If thus the Southern white people pro- | 
vided justice for the slaves, and especially if the slaves were 
converted, Thornwell had no fears but that Southern slavery would 
prosper under God and whatever changes in it were necessary would 


take place without the necessity of violent revolutions.”" 


rt. Education 
The question of Church-State relations in American public 
and private, primary, secondary and higher education was raised 
in the period of the 1830's by the movenent for public schools. 
That movement was regarded seriously sfter the great school law 
of Ohio was adopted in 1938.78 The issue was one of grave con- 
cern to the relicious educators of that time. 
| Thornwell was personally active in educational affairs in 


South Sarolina. Immediately after graduation from college, he 





>6Tbi a.» iv, 396-397, 428. J. H. Thornwell, "The Black Popu- 


lation Presbyterian Review, vol, 1, no. 3 (December, 
1847), a : 


*Tsollected #ritings, iv, 428. 


38s. >. dubberly, Public Education in the United States, p. 
125. 
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272 
became a teacher in one of the private acadenies.>” At one 
time he envisaged for himself a career as an acadeny instruc- 


tor. 40 


In 1839, he Joined with Stephen Elliott, Jr., in a survey 
of reports of the free schools of the State which had been sub- 
mitted to the State Legislature and in a group of recoanendations 
to that body concerning public education. These recommendations 
included: (a) creation of the office of Superintendent of Free 
Sehools for the purpose of discovering the facts concerning the 
schools; (b) limitation of the students in these schools to the 
actual rieedy; (c) establishment of a teachers’ training school; 
and (d) increase of the school appropriation to fifty thousand 
dollars to cover the cost of the proposed systen, = 

_ Fron 1838 to 1856, Thornwell was connected officially with 
South Carolina College either as professor or as president. This 
connection gave him opportunities to assist in the location of 
school teachers in South Sarolina. “= In 1853 he published an 
epen letter to Governor Manning. It summarized South Caro- 


lina’s attitude of assisting public education. It gave the 





593, 4. Palmer, Op. cit., p. Jl. 
4013 de, De 120. 

413. H. Thornwell and Stephen Elliott, Jr., Reports on the 
Free School Systen to the General Assembly of South Garolina at 
the Reguisr Session of 1839, DD» 35 45 5 


| 4entry of Noveaber 25, 1852. A. G. Simonton Diary. ‘%ss. col- 
lection, the Theological Seminary library, Princeton, N. J. 


433, H. Thornweli, Letter to His Excellency Governor Yanning 


on Public Instruction in South Gerolina, Jolumbia, 1853. Re- 
b he eity council of Charleston in 1885 as evidence 
fn orgy Ble MB for 4 system of public schools in South Carolina. 


Extracts in 3. %. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 356-359. 


273 
support of Thornwell's influence as president of the State's 
Gollege to the policy of subordinating the cause of the public 
schools to the work of state higher education. "One sun is 
better,” he seid, "than a thousand stars. ""5 
ath (1) A Philosophy of Education. The tendency of the untrained 
mind, Thornwell felt, is passively to receive impressions and | 
suggestions derived from its circumstances or surrounding objects. 
The remedy against this evil is the habit of thinking clearly, 
distinctly and jenerenity This habit is acquired only through 
educational discipline. The purpose of education is to develop 
and expand the intellectual and moral powers of the student and 
to bring them to the highest degree of perfection of which they 
are @upabie.** The danger of organized education is that it 
tends to make authority in the form of teaching subservient to 
truth. “The first duty, therefore, which the love of truth 
exacts at our hands is to look well to our principles to prove 
all thines and{to hold fast that which is good. Bring everything 
to the standard of evidence which our nature (as minds) supp- 
ties. "8 This is clearly a reflection of his theory of human 


knowledge which has been previously examined in this study. 





445ournal of the Convention of the People of South Csrolina, 
1853. Virginia K. K. Baker, James Henley Thornwell, Christian Educa- 
tor of the 01d South," Thesis (A. 4%.) = Duke University, 1936, p. 43. 


453. H, Thornwell, Letter to His Excellency Governor “Manning on 
Public Instruction in South ae De 27, 3. %» Palmer, op. cit., 


*Sgollected Writings, 11, 602. 


473. u. Thornwell, ss. address delivered before the Literary 
societies at Davidson College, Aucust 1, 1837, p. 20. c. R. 


Shaw, Davidson Collese, p. 37. 
*8collected Writings, ii, 507. 
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(2) Ghurch and State in Public Education. Thornwell could 
not avoid the conclusion that religion must be a part of standin. 
Sabbath-schools he considered as fruitful of much promise for the 
Church because of their education in Christian principles of those 
“who are to occupy posts of influence when the fathers have fallen 
‘asleep.">~ From 1840 to the late 1850's, there was a movement 
in the Presbyterian church to establish parochial schools. Pre 
fessor L. J. Sherrill, in an excellent study of this movement, 
indicates that Thornwell was inconsistent in that he supported 
the movement in 1847 and attacked it in 1856.2 Thornweli's 
statement in the General Assembly of 1855 was an application to 
this problem of his theory of the spiritual nature of the Church, 
for which theory he was then contending. In the statement of 
1847, he only asserted that if the state schools excluded from 
their curricula the distinctive principles of Christianity, then 
they should be abandoned and the CGhureh should take charge of 
education.” His conviction that state education did not neces- 
sarily exclude non-sectarian Christianity from its curriculum may 
have been motivated, as Professor Sherrill and others intimate, 


by his personal position as an educational officer of the State. 





49ibid., iv, 497. 


503. u. Thornwell, “Narrative of the State of Religion," Min- 
utes of the 6. S. General Assenbly, 1847, p. 407. 


Sl. 3. Sherrill, Presbyterian Parochial Schools, 1845-1870, 
pp. 28, 32. John M. wells, Southern presbyterian vorthies, p. 42. 


32collec ted Sritines, iv, 497-498. 
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275 
It is equally possible thet, because of his experience with the 
informal type of public school system which then existed in South 
Jarolina, he was unfamiliar with those secularizing influences 
which his northern Fresbyterian brethren observed in the public 
education experiments in their communities. 

(3) Thormwell and South Garolina College. In its own State, 
South Carolina Gollege held supremacy in higher education almost 
without challenge until 1850. By 1854, its slightly more than a 
thousand alumni had supplied two hundred and forty-four lawyers 
and politicians, eighteen teachers, one hundred and fifty-two 
physicians and sixty-five ainsiterec” 

From 1838 to 1856, with two brief intervals, Thornwell's life 
Was an integral part of this institution. In 1846, its president, 
¥. G. Preston, expressed to Be ', Palmer his conviction that 
Thornwell represented to the college the Presbyterians of the 
State without whose support the college would not exist and that 


the moral influence Thornwell had over the students was a more 


54 
effective means of obtaining discipline than many laws.” The 


fact that Thornwell and Preston were at odds with each other in 
their aims for the college adds weight to this testimony. Thorn- 
Well became Preston's successor in office and as such instituted 
reforms which the college historian has termed “edugational ad- 


vanees." One of these was the providins of retirement facilities 





53p. D. Wallace, History of South Garolina, 111, 40. 
545. M, Palmer, op. Cit., DD» 281f. 
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for the professors, another was the erection of a chapel, the 
accoustics of which were so poor thet it was rarely used. A 
third was a change in the commons system which had been the source 
of many student discipline problems. A fourth was the institution 
of written examinations. A fifth was the restoration to the 
graduation exercises of the custom of presenting prizes. A sixth 
was Thornwell's writing into the policy of the institution its 


classical character.” 


(4) A Theory of Higher Education. Thornwell held that gen- 


eral education was the purpose of a college, the improving of 
mental facilities and not the acquiring of knowledge per ne.” 
This, as he recognized, involved a compulsory curriculun. It 
also necessitated independence of the faculty members, being 
resconsible alone to the institution's administration for their 
conduct. The results of the type of liberal education which he 
wiewed as ideal, he thought,were three: (a) a quickening of the 
powers of the mind; (b) the formation of such intellectual habits 
@s would be conducive to clear thinking; and (c) the acquisition 
of fundamental knowledge upon which aight rest any kind of profes- 
sional trainings which the student aight wish to consider as a 
post-graduate.’ | 
Such subjects as the natural sciences and the applied sciences 


he considered of minor importance in the effort to train the 





55g, L. Green, History of the University of South Carolina,pp. 56-60. 


56qucted from the letter to Manning by B. 4. Palmer, of. cit., 
Pp. 557- 


STcollected Writings, iv, 560. 
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capacities of the mind. In an ideal situation, these subjects 
and all professional training, he thought, should be relegated 
te post-graduate work in a school resembling a university.>© 

In reviewing an Early History of the University of Virginia, 
in 1857, Thornwell stated concerning the university's curriculum 
arrangements, “There are features of the plan which we do not 
think adapted to the condition of the country, ... . we fear 
too much is left to the diseretion of the student."9? In the fall 
of that year, the students at South Carolina College and four or 
five honorary members of the literary societies debated “on the 
advisability of turning the Colleze into a University." It is 
not recorded that either Preston or Thornwell took part in the 
debate but they were symbolic of the two sides taken upon that 
60 


subject. 


(5) Church and State in Higher Education. The question 





whether denominations should officially establish and maintain 
colleges was a keenly debated one during Thornwell's lifetine. In 
1829 there were forty-three colleges in the United States, fourteen 
of which were controlled by reduetertenes By 1851 it was said 





583. H. Thornwell, Letter to His Excellency Governor iianning on 
Pub Instruction in South Carolina, p. 15. ¢. ‘eriwether, History 
ef Hicher Education in South Sarolina, p. 169. 3B. %. Palmer, op. 
cit., p. 355. E. L. Green, op. sit., p. 60. 


597. BH. Thornwell, “Reviews,” Southern Quarterly Review, 3d 
ser., vol. ii, no. 2 (February, 1857), po. 470-471. 


S0cneries H. Hutson, “The South Carolina College in the Late 
Fifties," Sewanee Review, vol. xviii (July, 1910), p. 333. 


Sle, Cornelius, ed., “Statistics of Colleges in the United States, 
ebtained by special correspondence fron authentic sources, April, 


1829," Table I, Quarterly Register and Journal of the Americ 
Edueation Society, vol. ii, no. 7 (April, 1829), pp. oBh-335. 
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that “two thirds of the colleges in the land were directly or 
indirectly under the control of the Presbyterian church. "°* The 
question was raised by T. 5S. Grimke in charleston in 1830, "When 
shall liberal education in Christian countries mean Christian 
edueation?"™ This inquiry was probably directed towsrd the 
deistically inclined Thomas Sooper, then president of South daro- 
lina College. In 1846 the 014 School Presbyterian 3eard of bauea~ 
tion assumed responsibilities for the assistance and wupervision 
of Presbyterian iit ™ 

To Thornwell is civen the credit for the fact that there 
was no Presbyterian college in South Carolina until 1877, fifteen 
years after his death.o> There were those in the State who were 
synapathetic to the cause of denominational education. Thomas 
Snyth, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Charleston, in 
1845 delivered an address to Oglethorpe Colleze in Georgia. In 
it he stated that, from the nature of the ease, the state could 
‘never give a proper relizious education and that in order to pro- 


cure that for her children, the Church must provide it. °° 





. §2p, a, Tewksbury, Ihe Founding of American Colleges and Univer- 
sities prior to 1850, p. 92. 


63. s. Grimke, . . The Bible . A Textbook in Every Scheme of 
Education, Charleston, 1850, pe 75. 


G4presbyterian Reunion, A “emorial Volume, 1937-1871, p. 15. 
S5p. p. Wallace, op. cit., 111, 33. 


66; | Wm. Flinn, ed., Gomplete Works of Rev. Thomas Smyth, BD. De, 
v. $50, 562. Purity Presbyterian Church of Clinton, 5. C., sup- 
ported Oglethorpe College during the 1840's. F. DB. Jones, Purity 
Presbyterian Church, p. 48. 
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Thornwell made clear that the spirituality of the Church made it 
necessary that the Church, as such, should not educate, save in 
her own peculiar sphere. Apart from that, however, Thornwell saw 
no way of operating church colleges save by separate sects. This 
involved, as he saw it, small college endowments, and a aultipli- 
city of colleges beyond their usefulness. Because of the keenness 
of competition for patronage, this situation would eventuate in 
“the depression of the standards of general education so as to 
allure students to their halls; and next, the preference of what 
is ostentatious and attractive in education to what is solid and 
subetantiar.”°* 

For a state-supported institution, South Carolina Collece 
had a peculiarly religious character from the date of its found- 
ing. In 1807, thé trustees determined that the students should 
be compelled to attend chapel services twice each week-day and 
once on sunday. °° Perhaps some of this feeling, as some inter- 
preters seen to imply, and as the statistics seen to corroborate, 
was due to the predominance of the institution's Presbyterian 
sahpanaae. The odium which the institution's reputation ac- 
quired with the religious forces of the State through its connec- 
tion with Thomas Cooper, it attenpted to offset by establishing, 


in 1835, a chair of Christian apologetics.” It was this profes- 





“3; H, Thornwell, “Public Instruction in South Carolina" 
hern Presbyterian Seview, vol. vii, no. 3 (January, 1854), p. 





N32. 
(68z, L. Green, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
691p1a. » PDe 27-28. 

T0Ipid., pp. 44-45. 
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sorship which Thornwell held from 1841 to his retirement in 1856. 
The credit for relieving Cooper of his educational responsibilities 
has been given to the Presbyterians of the state. '* They surely 
had some informal part in that action. By 1846, certain interested 
parties were anxious that Presbyterian domination in the college 
be relieved by the introduction of representatives of other de- 
nominations into the faculty.?2 

Thornwell never felt that state support of higher education 
denied to it a religious content. He did have some aiffioulties 
in 1846, as he wrote Breckinridge, concerning the method by which 
religious instruction might be imparted. /> But by 1853, he had 
deternined that that instruction might come in the character of 
the professors, in the stated worship of the sanctuary and in 
scholarly vindication of "those immortal records which constitute 
the basis of our faith."?* Those who deny the possibility of re- 
ligious state-supported education, he then felt, "sooner or later, 
if their views prevail, . will separate the religious portion of 
our comaunity from the rest, and then divided we shall become an 


easy prey."75 





Tle. H. Gillett, History of the Presbyterian Chureh in the 
United States of America, i1, 91. 


7 Aeademist (Lawrenceburg, Tenn.), vol. 1, no. 18 (March 
18, 1846), pd. 1. 


733, M. Palmer, op. cite, pe 329. 


Tay. 4. Thornwell, "Public Instruction in South Carolina", South- 
ern Presbyterian Review, vol. vii, no. 3 (January, 1854), p. 429. 


75;. H. Thormwell, "The Black Population," Southern Presbyterian 
Review, vol. i, no. 3 (December, 1847), p. 108. 
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Thornwell's chief contribution to religion in higher educa- 
tion was his letter to Governor Manning termed by one writer as 
"the Bible of the college” used then and now “as the strongest — 


76 The thesis 


bulwark against 211 attacks on state education." 
of that work was that beceuse of sectarianism in the Shurech, it 
is impossible to obtain either a satisfactory liberal or reLicious 
education under church auspices. The State, being able to in- 
corporate into its teachings only what is common to all denomina- 
tions, and being financially able to provide facilities for an 
accredited liberal education, is sore likely to do the task desired. 
However, religion is a necessary element in education. And if 
the State fails to provide a satisfactory religious education in 
its colleges, the Church must take up the task rather than to 
allow her children to be "hel f-edueated."** 
In the formation of the southern Presbyterian church, it was 
Thornwell who denied to its Gommittee on Education power of re- 
lating itself to educational institutions other than Sabbath- 
achools. © In 1861, when it was proposed that the Presbyterians 
' of the South organize a university, Thornwell agneed to support 
the movement oniy after it had been understood that it was not to 
be made "a Shurch institution, organized and controlled by the 


Ghurch, through her courts." 





785, Meriwether, Ope Cite, D- 169. D.D.Wallace, op. cite, 111,38 


773. H. Thornwell, “Public Instruction in South Carolina,” South- 
ern Presbyterian Review, vol. vii, no. 3 (Janusry, 1854),pp.428-429. 


T8gollected #ritings, iv, 444. 
793, 4. Palmer, op. cit., p. 328. 
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I. Primary Source Materials 


Note: The itens listed below which are 
marked with an asterisk (*) are included 
in Thornwell‘'s Collected Writings. 

Much of the manuscript for the 
Collected Writings is to be found in The 
Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches, dontreat, N. ¢. 


1. Manuscripts 


(a) by Thornwell 


Thornwell, J. H. An address delivered before the literary 
societies of Davidson College, Ausust 
1, 2857. 


Mss. collection, The Historical Founda- 
tion of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, Montreat, N. Cc. 


Letter: J. H. Thornwell to his wife, Novenber 24, 1836. 
Mss. Anderson-Thornwell letters, Univer- 
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N. Ce 


Letter: J. H. Thornwell to Rev. William Henry Foote, Peters- 
burgh, Va., February 11, 1842. Mss. 
collection, Union Theological Seninary, 
Richmond, Va. 


Letter: J. H. Thornwell to his wife, “ay 29, 1848. ss. 
Anderson-Thornwell letters, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. ¢. 
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Mss. feGill collection, Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Letter: J. H. ——— to his daughter, Jennie, Yay 24, 
1859. 
iss. Anderson-Thornwell letters, Univer- 
ae of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 


Letter: J. H. insane ny R. J. Breckinridge, January 9, 
1 ° 
Mss. Breckinridge papers, Library of 
Gongress, Washington, D. ¢. 


(6) Other Manuscript Sources 


y A student's notes, “Lectures in Moral Philosophy" by S. S. 


Smith, D. D., President of Princeton 
College. 

Mes. collection, the Theological Semin- 
ary, Princeton, N. J. 


A. G Simonton Diary. 
Msgs. collection, the Theological Semin- 
ary, Princeton, N. J. 


The printed Prospectus enclosed in a letter: J. H. Thornwell 
to R. J. Breckinridge, Septenber 25, 
1846. Mes. Breckinridge papers, Library 
of Gongress, Washington, D. C. 


Letter: 8B. “. Palmer to J. H. Thornwell, September 10, 1850. 
Mss. Anderson-Thornvwell letters, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 


Letter: Washington Baird, Madison, Ga., to A. T. MeGill, 
November 25, 1850. 
Mes. “cGill collection, Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Letter: A. W. Leland to A. T. “eGill, January 16, 1852. 
Mes. “eGill collection, Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Letter: A. B. Brown to A. T. “eGill, Mareh 8, 1852. 
Mss. “icGill collection, Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Letter: A. T. “cGill to his wife, January 10, 1853. 
Mss. MeGill collection, Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Letter: A. T. icGill to his wife, January 15, 1853. 


Mss. “McGill collection, Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Letter: A. T. MeGill to his wife, March 24, 1853. 


Rich, G. Barrett, 
III 


Mss. “McGill collection, Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphis, Pa. 
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Wovement" (An address delivered to a 
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1938.) Mss. loaned by the author. 


Letter: W. ¥. Ball to Paul L. Garber, July 20, 1938. 


Official Documents 
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Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Gonnittee 
of Publication, c. 1888. 
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Philadelphia: Trustees of the Assenbly, 
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its origin in America to the present 
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Publication, ¢. 1855. 2d ed. 
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Baird, Samuel J. Journal of the Convention of the People 
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Columbia, S. C.: Gibbes, 1853. 


Journal of the Convention of the People 
of South Carolina held in 1860, 1861 
and 1862. 

Columbia, S. ¢.: Gibbes, 1862 


Minutes of the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America, 
General Asseabiy, 16S. . 

Augusta, Ga.: Chronicle & Sentinel, 
1861-18655. 


Minutes of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United sae of America, General 
Assenbly, 1800-1855. 


Place and publisher vary. 


Minutes of the Synod of South Csrolina 
and Georgia, 1829-1844. , 
Place and publisher vary. 


Minutes of the $ of Vississippi 
fron 1847 to 1854 Inclusive. 
Jackson, “iss.: True Witness, 1855. 


Proceedings of a convention of delegates 


from various Presbyteries in the Confed- 
erate States of America held in the 


First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 3% the 15th, 16th and 17th of 


August, L 1. 
ine Ga.: Franklin Printing House, 
1861. 


Records of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America; embracing 


Minutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphis 
fron Ae De 1705- : > = ©& 


Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, c. 1841. 








Weber, Hernan C., 

ed. Presbyterian statist through one 
hundred years, 1826-1926. 
Philadelphia: The General Council, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, 1927. 
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Thornwell, J. H. 
and Elliott, 
Stephen, Jr. 


The Gollected Wri Somat of Janes Henley 


Thorn rnwell, BD. D., LL. D 
Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Comnittee 


of Publication, 1871-1873. 4 vols. 


The Arguments of Ae fron the In- 


fallibility of the Ghurch, and the Testi- 


mony of the Fathers in behalf of tI the 
Apocryphs, Discussed a: and Refuted. 


New York: Leavitt, Trow 2 co., 1845. 


Discourses on Truth. 
New York: Robert carter & Bros., 1855. 


the Life and Letters of James Henley 
Tho: hornwell, > oe Bie Eiee Da 

= at Vae: Whittet & Shepperson, 
1375. 


The Life, Character, and Genius of the 
late Rev. J. #. Thornwell. 


(A reprint “from the Southern eee 
Review, vol. xv, no. 2 {Octo tober, 1862). 


Centennial Addresses, delivered before 
the Synod of go Garolina, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Columbia, S. ¢., Octo- 
ber 23, 24, 1912, commenorating the 
birth of Rev. J. H. Thornwell, D. D., 
Lis De 


Spartanburg, S. %.: Band-White, 1913. 


on the Free School Systea to the 
Pat ral Asseably of South Carolina at 
the Regular Session of 1939. 
Golunbia, Se C.2 . Penberton, 1839. 
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"Antinomianiam” (an appendix to Thorn- 
well‘s edition of Traill's Vindiestion.) 
Columbia, S. ¢.: 3S. Weir, i ° 


boctrines ef Eleosion and Reprobation, 
Columbia, S. &.: &. Weir, 1 . 


The Vanity and Glory of Yan. (A sermon 
preached at the funeral of a student 
at South Carolina College.) 

Columbia, S. 6.: S. Weir, 1842, 


The Necessity of the nenent. 


Gelumbia, S. 6,: Weir, 1 « 


The Rishts and Duties of Masters. 
Charleston: Walker & James, 1850, 


Thoughts Suited to the Present Crisis, 

a sermon preached on the occasion of the 
a of Hon. John ¢. Calhoun, April 21, 
1850. 

Columbia, S. Ge: A. S. Johnston, 1850, 


Report on the Subject of Slavery, pre- 
sented to the Synod of South Garolina at 
their sessions in Winnsboroucsh, Novenber 
6, 1851, adopted by then, and published 
by their order. 

Columbia, S. C.: A. S. Johnston, 1852. 


Letter to His Excellency Governor Janning 
on Public instruction in South Carolina. 
Columbia, S. ¢0.: Gibbes, 1853. 


Judgnents, A Call to Repentence. 
Columbia, S. ¢.: Gibbes, 1854. 


"« Baccalaureate Address" (A sermon 
preached at the semi-centennial of South 
Carolina College and published with the 
documents of that occasioh. ) 

Gharleston: Walker, 1855. 


The State of the Country. 
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fan, 1861. 
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"The Revised Book of Discipline" 
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